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For my parents 


Comrade Komarov came out with the excellent booklet Not Mecca, but Moscow. 
When you read it, you physically feel the inspiration of its spirit and creative power. 
This booklet plays a tremendous positive role for the Turkmen. But there is a 
certain tendency, where sometimes even Com. Komarov gets derailed. 


—Sakhatov, K. “‘Antiproletarskie fronte ideologii i zadachi partii.” Za partiiu 
No. 5 (May 1928): p. 43. 


For the hero [of Ghazi Iunus’s play Spark of the Revolution], and certainly for the 
author himself, Mecca is not just a place where pilgrims go; Mecca is a place of 
unity and rallying together the oppressed strength of the revolutionary East. Not 
Moscow, but Mecca—that’s Ghazi Iunus’s formula. 


—Nugmatov, Kasim. “Uchastok, trebuiushchii k sebe vnimaniia. 
Khudozhestvennaia literatura narodov Srednei Azii i zadachi partinogo 
rukovodstva.” Za partiiu No. 7 (July 1928): p. 68. 
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A Note on Transliteration 


The transliteration of Central Asian languages into a uniform and linguistically 
precise Latin orthography is a vexed problem. From 1917 to 1941 the Soviets 
changed Turkic and Tajik scripts three times: they simplified the traditional Perso- 
Arabic script in 1923, switched to a Latin-based alphabet 1927-1930, and finally 
adopted a Cyrillic-based alphabet in 1941. In addition, the Soviets frequently 
tinkered with these alphabets while they were in use. In 1995 the Republic of 
Uzbekistan passed a law declaring a new Latin-based alphabet to be the official 
orthography, although conversion to the script has been slow. Given that no system 
is completely satisfactory, I have used a slightly modified version of the current 
Uzbek Latin alphabet for Uzbek words, which is designed to be phonetically 
transparent and reader-friendly. The new Uzbek Latin alphabet reads like our own, 
with the following exceptions: 


Jj Cyrillic variant 2K, Arabic script ¢ Pronounced according to American usage, 
as in January 

Xx unvoiced velar fricative. Cyrillic variant X, Arabic script ¢- Iam transliterating 
it as kh 

O’ o’ back-central, slightly raised, unrounded vowel, pronounced something like the “u” 


in put. Cyrillic variant Y, Arabic script 
Qq post-velar plosive k. Cyrillic variant K, Arabic script 3 


G’ g voiced post-velar fricative. Cyrillic variant F, Arabic script ¿. Iam 
transliterating it as gh 


Most Soviet documents Russify Central Asian names; the transliteration generally 
reflects that Russification, although I have tried to keep diacritical marks to a 
minimum. Place-names are also generally spelled according to their more familiar 
Westernized forms. 

For transliterations of Russian words and names I have used the standard 
Library of Congress system, except where American spellings have become 
familiar: Trotsky, Politburo, and so on. 


Preface 


In the late 1980s the “nationalities,” the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union, 
suddenly became a problem for Soviet leaders and Western academics. Perhaps the 
most important unintended consequence of Mikhail Gorbachev’s glasnost’ policy 
was lifting the lid off nationalist discontent across the empire. The Armenian- 
Azerbaijani war over Nagorno-Karabakh and large-scale riots in Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, and Georgia brought to prominence peoples who heretofore had been 
ignored by all but a handful of specialists. Even before the opening up of the USSR, 
however, historians such as Michael Rywkin compared the birthrates of Russians 
with those of Muslim Central Asians and argued that Slavs were rapidly losing their 
demographic dominance.’ The breakup of the USSR rendered his point moot 
(although the continuing population collapse among Russians is a serious threat to 
their future) but opened an entirely new field of Soviet and especially post-Soviet 
“nationalities studies.” 

Since 1991, scholars and journalists have repeatedly sounded warnings that 
“Islamic fundamentalism” is rising in the republics of Central Asia, as though it 
were a monster ready to emerge from under the West’s bed at any moment. Such 
concerns easily come to mind not only because of the West’s experience with 
terrorism over the last 20 years but because current governments, especially that of 
Islam Karimov in Uzbekistan, have used the fear of militant religion to justify their 
authoritarian regimes. As I write, the Uzbek government is jailing, torturing, and 
executing people on charges of Islamic terrorism, most of whom are guilty of 
nothing worse than anti-government protest. 

The Karimov government is not particularly interested in a realistic assessment 
of conditions in Uzbekistan, but scholars and people who want to do business in 
Central Asia must be. In order to have any hope of understanding present-day 
Central Asia, one must be able to understand its past. This book is a study of what 
happened to Islam in the first four decades of the twentieth century, when the 
Communist government did its best to destroy the religion but ultimately failed. It 
focuses on this destructive process, which was more prominent in the early decades 
of Soviet rule than was the accompanying attempt to reshape Central Asian cultures 
into a Soviet mold. I put more emphasis on state institutions and policies than on 
culture and view Central Asia as an integral part of the USSR. Finally, it is not 


'Michael Rywkin, Moscow’s Muslim Challenge (Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1982; 
revised 1990), pp. 58-71. 
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possible to thoroughly examine all of Central Asia in a reasonably sized book. 
While I provide information on Islam in Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, and Kyrgyzstan 
where possible, this study focuses primarily on Uzbekistan, which contained the 
core traditionalist Islamic areas, the former khanates of Khorezm, Bukhara, and 
Kokand. 

Turkestan, as the Russians called the area roughly bounded by the Syr Daria 
and Amu Daria Rivers and the Kopet Dagh Mountains (north and south) and the 
Tien Shan/Altai/Pamir mountain ranges and Caspian Sea (east and west), was the 
last region to be incorporated into the Russian Empire, in the 1860s. The Imperial 
government was mostly interested in using the region as a military buffer against 
British India and as a source of raw materials. Centuries of experience with trying 
and failing to incorporate the Tatars fully into Orthodox Russia had led the Russian 
government to give up on full Russification efforts, although the harsh wars of 
conquest in the Caucasus had also hardened many military officers’ views of 
Muslims. The military government of Russian Turkestan did not tolerate Islam as 
a political authority and limited the power of Islamic judges and charitable 
endowment administrators (mutawallis). Aside from that, the governors-general 
preferred to leave religion alone and even barred Orthodox missionaries from 
working in Turkestan. This relatively relaxed approach resulted not only from 
Imperial policy but from economic and logistical necessity—even if it had wanted 
to, the state did not have the personnel and resources to impose deep cultural 
changes on Turkestan. As it was, many decrees existed mostly on paper for lack of 
ability to enforce them. 

The government devoted what resources it had to economic exploitation, which 
inevitably led to social disruption and tension between Russians and Turkestanis. 
Instead of confronting these tensions directly, however, the government preferred 
to suppress and ignore them (as indeed it did in Russia proper). Officials’ deep 
ignorance of the society around them meant they were almost completely blindsided 
by anti-Russian outbursts and did not know how to deal with them effectively. 
Political will that was hampered by a shoestring budget, overworked personnel, and 
a profound ignorance of Turkestani culture proved to be one of the themes that 
continued from the Imperial period into the Soviet one. 

The Bolsheviks had a very different attitude as they reclaimed the Russian 
Empire at the end of the civil war in 1920-1921. Marxist ideology posited that 
socialist economic conditions would obviate the need for religion, but Vladimir 
Lenin and Lev Trotsky were not willing to wait for historical processes to take their 
course. Lenin pursued a paradoxical strategy regarding the non-Russian peoples, 
hoping to cajole them into joining the international Communist union by granting 
them limited cultural and political autonomy. This included promising free religious 
expression, even as Lenin’s government was doing its best to break the Russian 
Orthodox Church. In any case, the Bolsheviks’ hold on Turkestan was so fragile 
that they had no hope of making inroads against Islam regardless of what 
communist ideology said. Even after Lenin’s death in 1924 the party proceeded 
cautiously regarding Islam, slowly encroaching on the power of Islamic social 
institutions while continuing to encourage cultural autonomy and promoting natives 
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into the party and state bureaucracies as much as possible. 

The watershed year was 1927, when the party, now more or less under Joseph 
Stalin’s control, launched a tremendous shock attack. The first action in fact was 
called “the assault” or the hujum, to liberate women from the veil, polygyny, bride 
price, and other traditional practices. This was accompanied by the closure of 
Islamic social institutions, mass arrests of clergy, and attacks on mosques. The party 
introduced a new Latin alphabet for Turkic-speaking peoples in the entire USSR, 
in part to cut off their access to Arabic and Persian writings. This large-scale 
destruction was intended to ruin completely the power of Islam as a social and 
political force, so that the party could end Central Asian “backwardness” (all 
Muslims were backward, according to Soviet cultural definitions) and put Muslims 
on the path to Communist enlightenment. 

For all of the differences between Imperial Russian and Bolshevik approaches 
to Islam, Stalin’s First Five-Year Plan signaled the reemergence of another 
important commonality across time: the old strain in Russian culture toward unity. 
The Russian state, whether Muscovy, the Russian Empire, or the Soviet Union, 
tolerated religious and cultural difference either selectively or not at all. Where the 
tsars and their conservative officials had emphasized the doctrine of all subjects 
united in love for their tsar-batiushka, the Bolsheviks developed the parallel 
doctrine of the unanimous will of the people, expressed by the Communist Party. 
Under Stalin this unanimity involved not just political support, which Lenin had 
also claimed, but a retreat from Lenin’s celebration of ethnic particularities. 
Increasingly through the 1930s, distinctly Russian social and cultural values became 
the normative standard for all Soviet peoples, which reinforced the push to destroy 
Islamic cultural practices as not only “backward” but the dreaded “alien.” 

Ultimately, however, the Soviet state, for all of its might and ability to destroy 
lives, found that it could not establish such intimate control over people so far from 
Moscow (some 2,000 miles). It was physically difficult for party officials to travel 
to Central Asia to try to report back what they observed. Despite intense efforts in 
the 1920s and early 1930s to force Russian party workers to learn Uzbek, 
Turkmen, and so on, the language barrier remained insurmountable; many more 
Central Asians learned Russian than vice versa.” For a long time, at least 10 years 
after the October Revolution, party structure in much of Central Asia was extremely 
thin and weak. There were areas that did not even have a party cell until the late 
1920s. Perhaps the biggest shock, especially for Stalin, was that Muslims, whether 
they belonged to the party or not, routinely failed to understand, evaded, ignored, 
or disobeyed orders from above. A good part of the fault lay with the party itself, 
which too often issued vague, contradictory, and impossible-to-fulfill orders. 
However, at all levels of the Central Asian governing structure Muslims found ways 
to ignore orders that they deeply opposed (especially concerning women’s status), 


*With the exception of Tajik, which is related to modern Persian, all the indigenous 
languages of Central Asia are Turkic, an entirely different family from the Indo-European 
Russian. 
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turn a blind eye as clergy served on collective farms and evaded taxes, and make 
sure that their children understood the rudiments of religion. Convinced 
Communists, regardless of ethnic affiliation, were too few in number to stop this 
tide of evasion. 

Not all of this disobedience was done for noble purposes—native party officials 
were as corrupt as anywhere else in the USSR and stole state funds or property with 
the best of them. Covert adherence to Islam also did not prevent party personnel 
from becoming alcoholics or opium addicts, although addiction may not have been 
quite as widespread as it was in Slavic areas. What this amorphous resistance 
amounted to, though, was that the party could deal a tremendous blow to the public 
face of Islam but could not dislodge it as Central Asia’s cultural center. For a period 
in the late 1920s Soviet anti-Islamic propagandists were told to attack religion but 
be very careful not to insult people’s national identity. This tactic might have made 
sense in Christian Europe, with its tradition of separation of church and state powers 
(although this habit had never taken in Russia), but separating national identity from 
Islam was simply inconceivable to all but the most highly Westernized Muslims. 
This factor, added to the many problems plaguing the anti-Islamic campaign, 
essentially guaranteed that it was doomed from the start. Unfortunately, that did not 
prevent the Soviets from spilling a great deal of blood in pursuit of their goal. 

This book also considers Muslim resistance outside the government structure. 
Some people, such as the guerrilla Basmachi/Qurbashi movement, responded with 
guns and swords. Others, especially the clergy, staged public demonstrations against 
Communist atheism, sabotaged work projects, murdered women who asked for 
divorce or unveiled, or even beat and killed Soviet officials. Most people did not 
or could not resort to open resistance, however much they opposed the atheist 
campaign. Instead, they acquiesced in public while continuing the most important 
religious rituals in private. There were even Central Asian members of the Union 
of Militant Godless who continued religious observances at home. In addition, there 
was an important group of clergy and intellectuals who believed that they could 
serve both the new Soviet masters and Islam and who worked hard to allow Islam 
to function as fully as possible within the Soviet system. As often happens with 
compromisers, they ended up being mistrusted by both sides of the conflict and 
were ultimately destroyed, but their ideas survived them and played an important 
role in the continuance of the religion. When open and violent opponents were 
eradicated in the late 1920s and early 1930s, this underground, compromise 
observance kept Islam alive, albeit in truncated form. 

Not all Central Asians opposed the anti-Islamic campaign. A significant 
number were more concerned with advancing their personal fortunes within the 
current power structure than with any philosophy and worked enthusiastically 
against Islam when they thought that it would further their own interests. There 
were also a few who genuinely believed that Islam was responsible for the ills that 
plagued their people and wanted to destroy it for the greater good. Ironically, many 
of these anti-Islamic activists were removed during the purges, as much as anything 
because Stalin’s regime valued obedience over dedicated personal initiative. 

Finally, the anti-Islamic campaign provides a valuable focus for studying how 
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the Soviets governed their vast empire and how they achieved so much (in both 
constructive and destructive senses) yet still failed to build a stable political order. 
In the case of Central Asia in the early Soviet period, what is most notable about 
government structure is its fragility. In an astonishing number of instances, it 
appears that not only was Stalin’s government not totalitarian (except in its 
ambitions) but that it was barely functioning in any sense. A recurrent theme in this 
study is that of the Soviets trying to establish, reestablish, or strengthen their control 
over Central Asia, only to be thwarted by innumerable factors that they had not 
foreseen. Such is life, but, of course, one of the great aims of Marxist planning was 
to overcome natural chaos and impose a sure, “scientific” theory. As much as 
anything else, this faith in what turned out to be a false path was the undoing of the 
Bolshevik experiment. 

No historian works in isolation, and I have many people and institutions to 
thank for their help and support. I have received grants for travel and research from 
Hamilton College, the Advanced Study Center of the International Institute of the 
University of Michigan, the Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies of the 
Woodrow Wilson Center, the National Endowment for the Humanities, and the 
Social Science Research Council. The International Research and Exchanges Board 
(IREX) funded a long-term research trip in 1991—1992 for the dissertation from 
which this book grew. The archivists and librarians working under impossible 
conditions at the Russian State Archive of Social and Political History, the Russian 
State Library, and the State Archive of the Russian Federation in Moscow have my 
enormous respect and gratitude. In Tashkent, Anvar Zaitov and his family not only 
helped me gain entry to archives and libraries but fed me many wonderful meals and 
became good friends as well. The director of the Central State Archive of 
Uzbekistan, T. K. Steklova, was generous in her assistance, as were the reading 
room staff. The staff of the Party Archive of the Central Committee of the People’s 
Democratic Party of Uzbekistan were also quite helpful, in particular director P. G. 
Kim, who granted me access to the archive. 

Closer to home, Edward Kasinec of the Slavic and Baltic Division of the New 
York Public Library (NYPL) gave me open access to the NYPL’s marvelously odd 
collection of Uzbek newspapers and pamphlets. Special thanks to Marianne Kamp 
for eleventh hour editing. Adeeb Khalid, Laura Adams, and Roger Kangas have 
given valuable comments and support at various stages of this project. Any and all 
errors are my responsibility, however. My colleagues at Hamilton College, 
particularly Lisa Trivedi, Kevin Grant, and Bonnie Urciuoli, have been wonderful 
for kicking ideas around and gaining a broader view of the study of empire. I owe 
much of my intellectual development to my professors at Carleton College, Diane 
Nemec-Ignashev and Eleanor Zelliot, for sparking my interest in Soviet Central 
Asia and giving me the tools to pursue it, and for being friends and mentors ever 
since. Lastly, I could not have completed this work without the patience, support, 
and love of my partner Deborah Reichler, who has tolerated much with good 
humor. 
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Imperial Russia and Islam 


Imperial Russia was alone among the modern Christian states in having a large 
Muslim population within its borders. Beginning with the conquests of Kazan and 
Astrakhan in the sixteenth century, Russian governments tried many different legal 
and cultural tactics to absorb or at least control this population but never achieved 
satisfactory results. Making the task even more difficult was the immensely varied 
nature of “Russian” Muslims: from Tatars, former steppe nomads who had 
experienced centuries of contact with the East Slavs, to isolated Caucasian mountain 
groups whose Islam was often unorthodox, to the settled Turkestani inheritors of a 
great medieval religious tradition. Muslims themselves, of all backgrounds, actively 
and passively resisted the process of assimilation or permanent subordination 
throughout the Imperial period. At the same time they were deeply affected by 
Russian culture, law, and economic domination. 

Throughout its history Russia has had closer ties with Islam than have other 
Christian powers, except for Greece. East Slav awareness of Islam was recorded in 
the earliest histories of the Rus’, as Rus’ Christian identity was forming. According 
to the Primary Chronicle, in 988 Prince Vladimir rejected Islam as alien to Rus’, 
because of Islam’s disdain for alcohol, the Abbasid Caliphate’s status as an enemy 
of the neighboring Byzantine Empire, the religion’s harshness relative to Byzantine 
Christianity, and no doubt other reasons. Vladimir’s incorporation of Christianity 
into the Kievan state meant that to be Rus’ was to be Christian (and later Orthodox); 
by logical extension no non-Christian could be a true Rus’. Yet, Islam was never far 
from Rus’ consciousness, since Kiev and Muscovy lay near Islamic lands and, by 
the fourteenth century, shared the steppe with the Muslim Golden Horde. Islam was 
a closer presence and greater threat for medieval Russians than for Christians 
further west, a condition that began to shift only in the sixteenth century with the 
military threat that the Ottoman Empire posed to Europe. 

The Ottomans and their Tatar clients of the Crimean Khanate also threatened 
Muscovy, but in 1552 Ivan IV (r. 1533—1584) conquered the Kazan Khanate on the 
Volga River and incorporated it into his kingdom, thus creating for himself a 
conundrum. Islam as a foreign danger was familiar, but no Christian government 
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had ever before dealt with the prospect of Muslim subjects, save for a period of 
Spain’s history. The conquest of Kazan marked an important new stage in the 
centuries-long process of confrontation, assimilation, and cooperation between 
Orthodox Christians and Muslims on the Eurasian continent. 

Tatar and Muscovite societies had been intermingling for centuries before 
1552, but increasingly on Muscovite cultural terms: Tatars who wished to live and 
work in Muscovy were expected to convert to Orthodoxy. Once they did so, 
however, they were accorded equal status with Russians.' After the conquest Ivan’s 
government and its successors continued to enforce Orthodox hegemony over Islam 
for the next 200 years, building churches, putting legal handicaps on Islam, and 
often “converting” Muslims by force.” These policies were pursued as the Kingdom 
of Muscovy expanded farther into northern Muslim and pagan areas, the Khanate 
of Sibir in Western Siberia and territories north of the Black and Caspian Seas. 

During this period many Muslims did voluntarily convert to Orthodoxy, but 
mainly among the elites who could expect immediate political and financial 
rewards. Most ordinary Muslims refused the missionaries, sometimes putting up 
violent resistance. For much of the seventeenth century this refusal was quietly 
tolerated, perhaps because the state did not have the resources needed to really push 
the issue. In November 1713 Peter I (r. 1682-1725), as part of his drive to 
regularize all of Russian society, called for an end to patient missionary work and 
the baptism of all Muslims in the Kazan and Azov gubernii within six months. He 
also included positive incentives, such as tax breaks and land grants for the newly 
baptized.? These incentives were only partially successful, however, since they 
again gave good reason for Tatar elites to convert but left the rest of the population 
untouched, save for slaves who could raise their status through conversion. 

Peter was also the first Russian ruler to send a military expedition into Central 
Asia. In 1716, as part of a grand attempt to find an internal river route to India, he 
sent an army detachment to contact the khan of Khorezm; the khan’s army 
slaughtered the entire group, putting an end to Peter’s project. 

Over the next several decades Peter’s successors gradually tried to extend state 
control over Islamic clergy on the Volga, in addition to continuing the pressure to 
convert. Muslim courts found their areas of jurisdiction steadily trimmed, while the 


"Donald Ostrowski, Muscovy and the Mongols: Cross-Cultural Influences on the 
Steppe Frontier, 1304-1589 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), pp. 54-56. 

“Michael Khodarkovsky, ““Ignoble Savages and Unfaithful Subjects’: Constructing 
Non-Christian Identities in Early Modern Russia,” in Daniel Brower and Edward Lazzerini, 
eds., Russia’s Orient: Imperial Borderlands and Peoples, 1700-1917. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1997), p. 17. 

“Andreas Kappeler, “Czarist Policy toward the Muslims of the Russian Empire,” in 
Andreas Kappeler, Gerhard Simon, and Georg Brunner, eds., Muslim Communities 
Reemerge: Historical Perspectives on Nationality, Politics, and Opposition in the Former 
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NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1993), p. 208. 
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number of akhunds (senior mullas) for each administrative unit was regulated by the 
state. These measures, in conjunction with periodic violence by occupying troops, 
led to several serious uprisings among the Muslims.* 

Catherine II (r. 1762—1796) significantly changed state policy toward Muslims, 
not simply in altruistic pursuit of Enlightenment ideals but in the interest of 
furthering state power by abandoning a clearly failed policy. She invited a Tatar 
delegation to the Legislative Commission of 1767 and abandoned attempts to 
eradicate Islam in her “Edict on Religious Toleration” of 1773. By 1788 she had 
become sufficiently impressed with Tatar sophistication and loyalty to allow the 
creation of a Muslim Spiritual Assembly in Ufa, a bureaucratic organization parallel 
to the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church. In creating an Islamic hierarchy 
subject to the state, Catherine was not only acknowledging that Islam could not be 
expunged from the empire but was using the Muslim religious elite to control their 
own people and make them less dangerous to her. Because foreign Muslims 
remained outside her control, Catherine forbade mullas from Bukhara or the 
Ottoman Empire from entering Russia.° 

While this change in state policy was important in drawing Muslims into the 
empire, it still did not make them full and equal citizens. For one thing, efforts to 
persuade or coerce Muslims to convert to Orthodoxy resumed during the reign of 
Nicholas I (r. 1825-1855), albeit in milder forms than in the past. Second, 
Catherine herself had not abandoned the legal concept of inorodtsy, or “aliens,” 
which the government may have developed in the seventeenth century. This concept 
placed non-Christians under the crown but separate from the core Orthodox Slavic 
peoples. The status of inorodtsy was made part of the legal code in July 1822, when 
Mikhail Speransky drew up his administrative reform Regulation on the 
Management of Aliens (Ustav ob upravlenie inorodtsev.)° The label inorodtsy 
applied initially to the nomadic Siberian peoples and to Jews. Legally, the settled 
Muslims were not regarded as aliens, but the term was often applied to them 
colloquially, indicating an unwillingness to recognize Muslims as fellow citizens. 
Aliens were exempt from conscription, paid extra or different taxes, and were often 
subject only to indirect Russian governance. When the Russians conquered Central 
Asia in the 1860s, they extended the category to include the settled peoples there, 
marking them as separate from the Muslim peoples along the Volga, who were 
subject to conscription and other burdens of citizenship. 

The popular sense of all Muslims as ineradicably different continued with little 


Danil D. Azamatov, “Russian Administration and Islam in Bashkiria,” in Michael 
Kemper, Anke von Kiigelegen, and Dmitriy Yermakov, eds., Muslim Culture in Russia and 
Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 20th Centuries, vol. 1 (Berlin: Klaus Schwartz 
Verlag, 1996), pp. 96-98. 

"Isabel de Madariaga, Russia in the Age of Catherine the Great (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1981), pp. 503, 508-510. 
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regard for legal definitions, however. In 1823—1824 Colonel Pavel Pestel, the prime 
theorist behind the Decembrist Revolt, proposed in his Southern Society program 
that non-Russians must both stay in the empire and be forcibly assimilated to 
Russian culture. His vision of a Russian republic based on communal land tenure 
allowed no room for what we would call cultural diversity.’ A decade later S. 
Uvarov, Nicholas I’s minister of education, codified this view with his promulgation 
of the doctrine of “Official Nationality.” In Uvarov’s ideology, the three pillars of 
the empire were “Autocracy, Orthodoxy, and Narodnost’ [nationality],” the latter 
signifying the organic, essential nature of the Russian people. Those who could not 
fulfill these specifications (Ukrainian Uniates, Armenian Catholics, Jews, etc.) were 
still part of the empire but placed in a separate category from the Russian core. 

The most successful attempt at assimilating Muslims into Christian Russia was 
made by Nikolai Ilminsky, a missionary and educator who developed a native- 
language Russian school system for baptized Tatars. He still referred to his target 
population as inorodtsy, however.” IIminsky’s program was a continuation of earlier 
native-language missionary schools, but with a difference in intensity and emphasis. 
He was a professor of Turkic languages at the Kazan University and Theological 
Academy and felt that thorough knowledge of Turkic and of Islam was the best tool 
for bringing baptized Tatars fully into the Orthodox fold and convincing others to 
convert. In 1870 he and baptized Tatar Vasilii Timofeev founded highly effective 
native-language schools for new converts that taught reading, writing, and basic 
arithmetic as well as the precepts of Orthodoxy. 

Ilminsky’s system so impressed Minister of Education Dmitri Tolstoi that it 
was quickly extended to include native-language “Russian” schools for Muslims as 
well, over IIminsky’s own objections that they would only educate an enemy Tatar 
intelligentsia.’ Ilminsky believed that an indirect approach to Russification would 
be more effective than previous efforts and further believed that teaching in all the 
native languages would prevent the Volga Muslims from uniting around Tatar." 
Over time IIminsky’s fears proved to be correct: his schools had the paradoxical 
effect of inspiring Tatar nationalism and a strengthened Muslim identity, similar to 
the results that British and French schools had in Egypt and Algeria. This pattern 
continued as Russian power spread into Turkestan, although Russian officials there 
barred Ilminsky’s school system itself for fear of stirring up Islamic anger." 

Russia’s long, grinding conquest of the North Caucasus during the first half of 
the nineteenth century reinforced the idea of Muslims as “wild” and dangerous in 
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the minds of military officers and state officials. Indeed, Russia became involved 
in the area in the name of protecting two smaller Christian kingdoms, Georgia and 
Armenia, from the Qajar Iranian and Ottoman Empires surrounding them. While 
Tatar culture had been fairly familiar to the Muscovites, the customs and languages 
of the North Caucasian Muslims were largely unknown to Imperial Russians, and 
their ferocious resistance to Russian arms was unprecedented. Under the leadership 
of Shamil, the “Lion of Daghestan,” Islam was a more effective rallying point than 
it had been on the Volga, which revitalized its image as a fundamentally alien 
presence in the empire. Memories of the bitter fighting against “savage” mountain 
tribesmen were fresh in the minds of Russian officers as they turned their attention 
to Turkestan. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 


The Russian army pushed into Turkestan in 1865, defeating the three khanates 
of Khorezm, Bukhara, and Kokand with much the same ease that Ermak’s Cossacks 
had experienced in Siberia some 280 years before. This was an invasion impelled 
by military officers, who tended to inform Tsar Alexander II (r. 1855-1881) of his 
new possessions after the fact. As his predecessors had been, Alexander was 
pleased to see his empire stretching out to the farthest natural limits, which in this 
case were dictated by the British presence in India and Afghanistan. The Russians 
were motivated by the same concerns that had inspired their expansion for 
centuries: the need to secure an open border and to control a threatening foreign 
population, plus a new need to put Great Britain on notice that it had a serious rival 
for control of the Eurasian continent. Alexander’s foreign minister A. Gorchakov, 
in his 1864 note to the Great Powers, explained the conquest as a naturally self- 
perpetuating process of a civilization’s being forced to subdue one barbarous tribe 
after another in order to maintain order. 

At the same time, it may be argued that adding Turkestan to the empire sapped, 
rather than strengthened, Russian security. The effort was enormously expensive, 
at a time when Alexander was trying to refill a treasury drained by the Crimean 
War. One of the immediate economic motives for the conquest was to find a new 
source of cotton, since international supplies had been disrupted by the American 
Civil War. But cotton is a labor- and water-intensive crop, and it took almost 20 
years and much investment before the first bales of high-quality Egyptian cotton 
were shipped. While the Russian advance did counter the growing British presence 
in the region, it also sparked mistrust and outright Russophobia among British 
officials and ordinary citizens, which poisoned what had been cooperative relations 
between the two countries. Finally, the conquest brought the largest single Muslim 
population yet into the empire, one that had arguably the most sophisticated Islamic 
culture that the Russians had encountered directly. Initially, the Russians tried to 
deal with this culture at a distance, treating Turkestan as an economic resource and 
not a full part of the empire open to free Russian settlement. But economic 
exploitation could not be neatly cordoned off from the rest of life, and by the 1890s 
Russian administrators found themselves getting more deeply involved in the 
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region, setting off a self-perpetuating process. The more that Russia interfered in 
Turkestanis’ lives, the more fiercely Turkestanis resisted, which justified greater 
Russian involvement to maintain order. 

While the Kazan Khanate of the sixteenth century was a settled society with a 
literate elite, it was far from the political and cultural centers of the Islamic world. 
The khanates of Turkestan were rather different, in that for centuries they had 
formed one of the intellectual centers of Islam. While there were nomadic Turkmen, 
Kyrgyz, and Kazakh groups throughout the region (the predations of Turkmen slave 
traders provided one of the motives for the Russian invasion), the settled 
populations of Khorezm, Bukhara, Samarkand, and Kokand had much closer ties 
to Iranian and Arab culture than to that of the Turkic steppes. Islam there, as in the 
Caucasus, was also heavily influenced by the Sufi orders, particularly the 
Naqshbandi and Yasavi. These orders provided a network of closely bound spiritual 
brotherhoods and craft guilds, not readily amenable to outside control. 

The need to appease the British and the lessons learned in the North Caucasus, 
where a large portion of the Muslim population fled into the Ottoman Empire rather 
than live under infidel rule, led Russian officials to advocate a restrained approach 
to governing the Muslims. The first governor-general of Turkestan, Konstantin 
Petrovich von Kaufman (r. 1867—1881), and Minister of War Dmitrii Miliutin 
allowed the emir of Bukhara (Muzzafar al-Din Bahadur Khan, r. 1860-1885) and 
khan of Khorezm (Sayyid Muhammad Rahim Bahadur II, r. 1865—1910) to stay on 
their thrones under the protection of the Russian Empire, in contrast to the earlier 
destruction of Muslim governments. The Kokand Khanate, however, was taken over 
in 1875-1876 and annexed to the new Russian province (oblast’) of Turkestan, 
because its chaotic situation was viewed as threatening to Russian interests. 

Within their shrunken domains, Muzzafar al-Din and Sayyid Muhammad could 
govern their subjects’ religious lives much as they had before, although they were 
no longer allowed to assault Jews with impunity.” In the Turkestan oblast von 
Kaufman, who had wide, independent powers, created a policy that was an odd 
combination of deep suspicion of Islamic institutions and serene confidence in the 
inevitable triumph of Russian Orthodox culture. Von Kaufman had spent 13 years 
fighting as an officer in the North Caucasus before becoming a bureaucrat under 
Miliutin in 1861, which accounted for his hostile attitude toward Islam.” One of his 
first actions as governor-general was to-undermine Muslim political power by 
deposing the sheykh-ul Islam (chief cleric), the gadi kalon (chief religious judge), 
and the rais (enforcer of Islamic morality) in Tashkent and other urban centers. His 
administration actively regulated the income and activities of wagqfs, or charitable 
land-grant institutions. He forbade representatives of the Muslim Spiritual 
Assembly in Ufa to engage in any organized activity in Turkestan, on the grounds 
that contact with the Tatar “fanatics” would destroy prospects of developing a loyal 
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Muslim population, particularly among the nomads." He also refused to allow 
Russian Orthodox missionaries to work in Turkestan, for fear of inflaming anti- 
Russian passions. Von Kaufman declared that Islam as a political institution could 
not be allowed to exist, but there he stopped. Islam as a matter of private religious 
practice could be safely disregarded, as it would inevitably be overwhelmed by 
Russian cultural superiority. Von Kaufman’s ideas were an extension of Catherine 
IPs policy of a secular state’s controlling, but not interfering in, religious life, but 
his years of fighting had made von Kaufman much more hostile to Islam than 
Catherine had been. His object was not peaceful coexistence but the ultimate 
destruction of the religion. He believed that time and contact with Russia would 
achieve that goal, more active measures would simply stir up “fanaticism,” in 
practice defined as resentment of Russian rule. 

Legally, Turkestan was under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of War rather than 
of Internal Affairs, indicating that it had not been completely assimilated into the 
empire. So little thought had been put into organizing the new oblast that initially 
the four main regions of Turkestan (Zerafshan, Syr Daria, Amu Daria, and 
Farghana) were governed by four separate statutes, a confusing situation that was 
not fixed until 1886.'° This legal overlap had little impact on Turkestanis 
themselves, however, since von Kaufman modified but did not abolish the Islamic 
legal system. Traditionally, gadis had been appointed by local rulers on the basis 
of their learning and piety. In 1866 there had been a brief attempt to replace a single 
qadi with a council of judges (mahkama-i sharia) appointed by the Russian 
governor, but that scheme was abandoned on von Kaufman’s arrival.'® The 
Provisional Statute of 1867 provided that settled areas could elect their officials and 
elders (aqsaqals, literally, “white beards”), who would in turn appoint the qadis. 
Nomadic populations followed a similar system, electing biys rather than qadis. 
While no attempt was made to alter Islamic law, the jurisdiction of qadis was 
limited to minor cases (involving no more than 18 months in prison), and family 
law, and their decisions were subject to review by local Russian courts. Cases that 
involved Russians in any way, even documents written in Russian, could be heard 
only in Russian courts.'’ The ultimate dominance of Russian law was no different 
from the dominance of European law in the colonized Middle East, nor, for that 
matter, from the Ottoman system, where disputes between Muslims and Jews or 
(non-European) Christians could be heard only in Muslim courts. 

For the first 20 years of Russian rule these regulations had little impact on the 
prestige of Islamic courts, in no small part because the Russian administration was 
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so weak that it could do little to enforce them. In 1886 the permanent, united statute 
for Turkestan demoted Islamic courts to the status of popular courts (narodnyi sud) 
and tried to make the qadis functioning agents of the state. This provoked protests 
from the qadis and the people who elected them, and the attempt was, at best, a 
partial success." 

Von Kaufman’s activity in Turkestan was as much economic as military. In 
order to exploit its new domain the government needed to build canals for irrigation 
and transportation, railroads, and telegraph lines, all cheaply and with a small 
European population. In 1873 Tashkent had the greatest concentration of Russians, 
a mere 3,000 people backed by a 6,000-man garrison. By the first census in 1897 
the European population in Turkestan had grown to 690,000, including troop 
strength of about 30,000, in a general population estimated at some 7.2 million.” 
Adeeb Khalid points out that von Kaufman’s hands-off policy was driven by 
necessity as much as ideology: the Russians simply did not have the personnel to 
closely govern Turkestan.” The shallowness of the Russian presence required that 
specialists had to supervise mostly unskilled Turkestani labor, relying on translators 
(often Tatars) to communicate with their workforce. The first irrigation project, 
begun in 1874, was a canal running just southwest of Tashkent. Russian engineers 
dragooned native farmers into digging the canal without pay, on the grounds that 
the agricultural benefits that they would derive from the canal were reward enough. 
The laborers themselves disagreed strongly, dragged their feet, and contributed to 
the failure of the project in five years.”' Despite the regular repetition of this pattern, 
the handful of Russian experts in engineering, transport, communication, medicine, 
and other fields gradually integrated the urban centers of Turkestan into the rest of 
the empire. In the process they brought Russian scientific thinking, habits of dress, 
vodka and other entertainments, and the arrogance of a colonial power, all of which 
caused resentment among some Turkestanis and delight among others. 

An element that did not accompany occupation by soldiers and administrators 
was a large wave of Russian peasant settlers. One important reason was the 
difficulty of reaching the area: the first rail line that connected Turkestan to the rest 
of the empire, the Transcaspian, was built in 1881 primarily to aid the military in 
policing the Turkmen tribes, not for civilian transport. Opposition from the emir 
prevented the railroad from traversing the middle of Turkestan until 1888, when it 
reached Bukhara and Samarkand. The line was extended to Tashkent and then the 
Farghana Valley 11 years later, while the more important Orenburg-Taskent line 
was completed only in 1906.” The latter railroad did bring settlers, but these (over 
1 million Russians and Ukrainians by 1916) were more attracted to farming 
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Semireche and the northern Steppe Province (created in 1882, now Kazakhstan) 
than the more densely populated oases of Turkestan. 

The location of Bukhara in the center of Russian-controlled territories delayed 
the development of transportation and communication links, since Emir Muzzafar 
al-Din opposed any Russian encroachments into his lands. The treaty signed 
between Russia and Bukhara in 1873 recognized Bukhara’s sovereignty, abolished 
the slave trade, and provided for trade and diplomatic relations between the two 
governments. However, most of its provisions were not enacted until after 
Muzzafar’s death in 1885. Von Kaufman and his successor as governor-general, 
Mikhail Grigorievich Cherniaev (1882—1884), did not have the resources to enforce 
the treaty, and the emir himself seemed to entertain hopes that a way could be found 
to expel the Russians. He adopted a stance of watchful cooperation, aiding the 
Russian military against Khorezm in 1873 but two years later positioning his own 
army to take advantage of possible Russian failure against Khudoiar Khan of 
Kokand.” He acquiesced to a series of Russian scientific expeditions into the 
central and eastern parts of the emirate, keeping them under close surveillance. Near 
the very end of his reign, in October 1883, Muzzafar agreed under pressure to allow 
the construction of a telegraph line across Bukhara, but only after arguing 
strenuously that clerical opposition to the introduction of Western technology would 
undermine his authority.” In June 1885 Muzaffar agreed to cooperate in the 
building of a rail line through Bukhara to Samarkand, on the condition that it not 
pass through the capital city. 

Russian authorities had a much easier time negotiating with the Khanate of 
Khorezm, for the simple reason that Khan Sayyid Muhammad Rahim Bahadur II 
owed his position on the throne to von Kaufman. Unlike the emir of Bukhara, in 
1868 Muhammad Rahim had fled before Russian troops, who occupied the capital 
city of Khiva. Von Kaufman had then restored him to rule under Russian protection 
from Yomud Turkmen and other enemies. Under the 1873 treaty Khorezm was left 
considerably smaller and in a weaker position than was Bukhara and had no 
grounds on which to contest Russian building on its territory. Nonetheless, fewer 
Russian merchants, doctors, engineers, and so on, traveled to Khorezm than to 
Bukhara. Russian power was weaker in that area than in any other settled part of 
Turkestan, a situation that lasted well into the Soviet period. Khorezm was on the 
edge rather than in the center of Turkestan, and while Bukhara bordered British- 
influenced Afghanistan, Khorezm had no neighboring states that might threaten 
Russia and thus was of low military interest. The khanate was relatively poor and 
had not been a major cultural center for centuries, and was not as enticing to 
European explorers as Bukhara was. 

The slow and uneven buildup of Russian power in Turkestan affected different 
segments of the native population in highly unequal ways, generating a varied 
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response to foreign domination. Most of what we know about this response comes 
from the literate classes, particularly the merchants and some members of the 
Bukharan elite. The great difficulty in understanding Turkestani attitudes is that 
much of the information available has been filtered through European sources and 
is highly tendentious. Manuscript sources in Persian and Chaghatay Turkic may 
give historians a much clearer picture of the Turkestani side of imperial history, but 
those have only begun to be located and studied.’ One point that does emerge from 
currently available information is that, just as the Russians were mostly interested 
in the economic and military potential of Turkestan, so the economic and political 
elites there bore the first and deepest impact of the conquest. 

Bukharan and Khorezmian merchants had been actively trading with Russians 
since the sixteenth century, mostly through Kazan but sometimes in Nizhnii 
Novgorod or other towns, and had the greatest acquaintance with the West of any 
social class. Before 1868 merchants bartered raw materials for Russian 
manufactured goods. Cotton was an important part of this trade, but at that time 
Turkestan produced only inferior, short-staple varieties. The region also exported 
astrakhan/karakul wool, silk, carpets, and a few agricultural products. These were 
exchanged for finished textiles, metal household goods, kerosene, sugar, and other 
items. Money, in the form of silver, gold, and copper coins,”° was used inside the 
khanates, but generally this was not a cash-based economy. The introduction of 
long-staple cotton in the 1880s put the Turkestani economy on a cash basis, creating 
conditions in which the merchants in the khanates and Russian Turkestan could 
become a highly influential urban class. This happened in two ways: first, with the 
opening of the largest export market that Turkestan had enjoyed in centuries, cotton 
merchants became the main conduit of wealth into the region, which gave them 
higher levels of social and political prestige than they had previously held. Second, 
the merchants were in more intensive contact with Russians (and their Tatar 
translators) than any other group. Not only did they sell cotton, but by the 1890s 
several clans in Bukhara and Russian Turkestan had become immensely wealthy 
through running ginning mills and extracting cottonseed oil (the manufacture of 
cotton cloth was limited to Russia proper). These merchants had to learn Russian 
customs, political culture, and eventually language in order to trade effectively and 
build their wealth. With time they also began to pick up other Western ideas about 
education and nationalism, becoming the main conduit for these ideas into 
Turkestan. 

While the cash crop economy was creating a mercantile bourgeoisie, it had 
devastating effects on ordinary farmers. The Bukharan government, like Imperial 
Russia, derived most of its budget from taxing the peasants, on top of which 
officials at all levels demanded bribes to supplement their incomes. The emir’s 
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enthusiastic promotion of cotton at the expense of food crops pushed many peasants 
from bare subsistence into the tar pit of sharecropping, falling ever deeper into debt. 
Héléne Carrére d’Encausse suggests that this economic shift happened so quickly 
that the peasants, who had little experience with usury to that point, did not quite 
understand how ruinous the new terms were until they were firmly caught in the 
debt cycle.” Peasants in Russian Turkestan also fell into debt-based sharecropping, 
although they were perhaps a little better off because they did not have to support 
so many officials. Some groups in Bukhara certainly felt that they were at a 
disadvantage and tried to remedy their plight by requesting annexation to Russian 
Turkestan.” 

The Muslim clergy played a mixed role in these upheavals, although most 
Western writers have depicted them as being completely obstructionist to the 
interests of Russians and Turkestanis alike. There were several levels of Muslim 
clergy in Turkestan, although they were not organized into a hierarchy like that of 
the Christian clerics. The most highly educated were the ulama, or scholars, who 
had been trained in the great madrasas of Bukhara and Samarkand or elsewhere in 
the Middle East. Most clergy were called mulla or imam and displayed widely 
varying levels of education. Their primary tasks were to lead Friday prayers and 
preside over circumcisions and funerals. They often acted as counselors, mediators, 
and leaders in their villages. Clerics’ wives, called mullikhi, performed the same 
functions for women. There was also a class of learned women called otins, who 
taught basic literacy and religious knowledge to girls. Some imams and mullas were 
highly skilled and knowledgeable. Others were illiterate and knew only enough 
Arabic to lead the basic prayers. 

The remaining group of clergy were the leaders of the mystical Sufi tarigalar, 
or orders, grouped around a charismatic leader who fulfilled a function similar to 
that of Hindu gurus or Hasidic rebbes. Several of the Sufi orders originated in 
Central Asia (notably, the Naqshbandiya) and over time became more prominent 
there than they were in much of the rest of the Muslim world. Some Sufi leaders, 
called ishan, sheikh, khoja, or pir? assumed important roles in Central Asian 
history by becoming trusted advisers to rulers, especially under the Timurids. 
Followers of Sufi ishans, called murids, participated in the same Muslim holidays 
and rituals that non-Sufi Muslims did. The chief difference lay in the Sufi ritual 
called, in Uzbek, the zikr (from the Arabic dhikr), which entailed chanting set words 
or phrases (commonly the name of God or the Shahada, “There is no God but 
Allah, and Muhammad is His Prophet”), with the goal of inducing a trance state and 
thus union with the Divine. Some orders, such as the famed “Whirling Dervishes”’ 
of Turkey, incorporated dance or other movements into the ritual. The 
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Naqshbandiya, who were and are the most influential order in Central Asia, use a 
silent “zikr of the heart.” The orthodox ulama were often offended by Sufi rituals, 
calling them un-Muslim, and would occasionally try to suppress the Sufis. This 
history of occasional persecution gave a quasi-underground character to the orders, 
which proved to be rather useful for surviving the Soviet period. 

Muzzafar al-Din routinely used the clergy as an excuse for denying the 
Russians permission to build in his domain. He argued that he could not allow such 
developments because the ulama would stir up popular unrest, although eventually 
he did agree to cooperate.” Simultaneously, within Bukhara he enlisted clerical 
support against educational reformers (the Jadids) and any other dissident 
movement. European travelers through Bukhara were almost unanimous in their 
loathing of the conservative clergy there.*' The standard Western account of Central 
Asian Islam in this period mostly ignored the medieval intellectual tradition, had 
little understanding of the Sufi orders, and emphasized the clergy’s rejection of all 
scientific thought and focus on blind rote learning of texts. 

This picture is not entirely false; clergy in the major Sunni madrasas, not just 
in Turkestan, had turned away from the medieval Islamic scientific works to a large 
extent. But the Islamic reform movement that arose in Iran, India, and Egypt in the 
1870s touched Muslims in the Russian Empire as well. Reformist discussions began 
among the Tatars, who were also influenced by their long contact with Russian 
thought. As early as the 1790s, the Tatar scholar Abu Nasr al-Kursavi (1776-1813) 
questioned the insistence on absolute faith in the tradition (taqlid) that prevailed in 
the Islamic centers of Bukhara and Samarqand and went so far as to advocate the 
reopening of ijtihad, the ability to develop new laws through original interpretation 
(the Shii continued to engage in ijtihad, but the Sunni had closed the gates of 
interpretation in the tenth century). Kursavi’s ideas so enraged the Bukharan clerics 
and the emir that he was forced to flee the emirate.* He was only the first thinker 
to disturb the madrasa faculties, however. After Kursavi came Tatar Shihabeddin 
Merjani (1818—1889), who used Western methods of thought and investigation and 
ideas current in the reform center of Cairo to challenge the old ways of teaching, of 
evaluating texts, and of setting the calendar. Merjani also advocated learning 
Russian as the quickest way to become acquainted with the concepts of Western 
science. His radical positions scandalized the ulama of Kazan, who temporarily 
stripped him of his title as imam.” 

That the radical thought being discussed in Egypt and elsewhere affected 
students in Turkestan belies another common depiction of the region as a backwater 
completely cut off from the rest of the world. While the Shii Safavid kingdom of 
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Iran had, in fact, barred Sunni Turkestanis from the overland pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 1510, routes through India were available, and Shii pilgrims to Mashad and other 
Iranian shrines were allowed. After the Russian conquest von Kaufman explicitly 
allowed Sunnis to make the hajj through Russian territory. Once a pilgrim had left 
Russian jurisdiction he was, of course, able to travel fairly freely through the 
Islamic world.** Not only were pilgrims able to leave Turkestan, but merchants 
traveled to Afghanistan, Iran, India, and occasionally the Ottoman Empire, 
maintaining communication links. 

There are plenty of indications that more than religious obscurantism was 
behind clerical resistance to Russian political and economic encroachment. Western 
writers tended to depict the introduction of Western culture as an unmitigated good, 
the bringing of enlightenment and progress to an intransigently backward people. 
But, as we have seen, farmers throughout Turkestan suffered under the cash crop 
regime, and more than a few cases of “obscurantist” resistance to irrigation canals 
and the drive to plant cotton were, at root, protests against economic degradation.” 

The clerical response to Russian dominance was also much more complex than 
often suggested. While von Kaufman weakened their economic and political clout 
somewhat in his early years of rule, his policy of deliberate blindness to anything 
religious allowed unscrupulous qadis to enhance their wealth and power through 
bribes and favoritism. While Russian authorities took over many of the wagf lands 
and after 1886 forbade the founding of new waqfs, many of the remaining ones 
were able to enrich themselves considerably on cotton, to the profit of the 
mutawallis who administered them. By the 1890s (if not earlier), as a Westernizing 
movement began to take hold among Turkestanis, many conservative ulama found 
themselves becoming allied with Russian officials in opposition to change. The 
ulama viewed the Jadids and other Western-educated nationalists as threats to Islam 
and to their own privileged positions in society and looked to Russian rule for 
stability. Russian officials had a more mixed view of the reformers but certainly had 
a stake in preventing Turkestan from breaking free, using tools taken from the 
Europeans themselves. 

Education played a crucial role in the development of a reformist movement 
in the late nineteenth century, a process that has been discussed at some length by 
several historians. Education was also an area where the ambiguous nature of 
Russian policy showed clearly. The government showed no interest in assimilating 
the native population; Turkestanis were legally inorodtsy, aliens held apart from full 
citizens of the empire. For most Russians Turkestan was of little interest or, at best, 
a potential source of wealth; the region did not attract romantic fancies the way that 
the Caucasus did. Yet while von Kaufman and his successors did want to transform 
local culture, were they not quite content simply to wait for contact with the 
superior Russians to do its work. 
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The Muslim educational system consisted of two levels: the maktab, or primary 
school, where students learned the basics of reading Arabic and the Quran, Turkic 
poetry and some arithmetic; and the madrasa, or secondary school, which taught 
students more Muslim texts and prayers and prepared them to be clergy with widely 
varying levels of intellectual ability. Those children who attended school at all 
usually completed only the maktab, which according to Russian critics gave them 
only a rote knowledge of a Quran that they could neither understand nor truly read. 
While von Kaufman largely ignored the primary maktabs and secondary madrasas 
for his usual reasons, he also sponsored the development of a small number of 
secular schools for both Russians and Turkestanis (concentrating on the nomadic 
Kazakhs, in order to shield them from Tatar Islamic “fanaticism’’)** and allowed his 
subordinates in Samarkand and Chimkent to experiment with bolder schemes for 
native education. He even gave serious consideration to a proposal from an Uzbek 
notable in Tashkent to found a Muslim secondary school that taught traditional 
topics and Russian law in Uzbek, using the Cyrillic script, but the idea was never 
realized.” 

Overall von Kaufman’s was a curiously nonchalant approach to creating a loyal 
and firmly subordinate component to the empire, and unsurprisingly it did not work 
terribly well. Very few native children could be induced to attend the Russian 
schools, and von Kaufman made no effort to encourage them. By 1880 other 
problems with von Kaufman’s administration, notably, vast corruption and a serious 
lack of Russian control over native local courts and government, had attracted sharp 
criticism from his superiors and from foreign observers. When he retired in 1881 
(dying of a stroke in May 1882), he was replaced by critics of his policies, Generals 
M. G. Cherniaev (1882-1884) and N. O. Rosenbach (1884-1889). 

Cherniaev had led the conquest of Tashkent in 1865 and was a great hero 
among Russian nationalists for his exploits on behalf of the Serbs in the 1877-1878 
Russo—Turkish War. His rough and simple approach to governing Turkestan led to 
his quick replacement before he could do too much damage, although there were 
also positive aspects to his administration. In 1883 Cherniaev convened a 
commission of native merchants and clergy to suggest ways of reorganizing 
religious courts and schools, which was probably the first time that a Russian 
official had consulted with native representatives. Cherniaev was recalled before the 
commission did much, however.” He also began the process of reorganizing the 
administration of the province, which culminated in the permanent Turkestan 
Statute of 1886. The new statute curtailed the governor-general’s power by giving 
him an advisory council and passing some of his responsibilities on to the ministries 
of interior, finance, and so on. The provincial administration retained its military 
foundation, however; St. Petersburg was not ready or able to incorporate Turkestan 
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into its regular imperial administration. 

Cherniaev and Rosenbach were also responsible for introducing one of the 
most effective instruments for developing nationalist consciousness, the first native- 
language Russian newspapers. These began under Cherniaev as simple translations 
from Turkestanskaia vedomost’ (Turkestan Register) into Uzbek. By 1887 
Rosenbach decided to allow a bilingual Turkestani newspaper staffed by Russians 
and natives. Neither governor, of course, intended to develop nationalist 
consciousness in Turkestan, but over time that is precisely the role that newspapers 
filled for their readers as the press became a vehicle for the public dissemination of 
native ideas. 

Rosenbach was a more effective administrator than Cherniaev and wanted to 
make his administration much more active in Turkestani life than had von Kaufman. 
Under Rosenbach the cash crop economy began to flourish, and efforts to bring at 
least the Turkestani elites closer to Russian society increased. Education was critical 
to this. Beginning in 1884, Rosenbach sponsored a system of Russian-language 
native (tuzemnye) elementary schools that combined much of the traditional maktab 
curriculum (taught by a regular mulla) with elementary Russian language, 
arithmetic, geography, and other basic subjects. These schools were quite different 
from Ilminsky’s in intent, as Rosenbach had no interest in spreading Orthodoxy. His 
goal was to attract the elites to Russian culture in order to increase their good 
disposition and loyalty. Rosenbach’s goals also differed from his predecessors’ in 
that he was much more concerned about the settled and educated groups than the 
nomads. He was upset that Islam had strengthened among the Kazakhs during von 
Kaufman’s tenure but apparently felt that the best way to combat it was by 
influencing the elite more than the masses. The new school system grew slowly, but 
by the early years of the twentieth century enough families saw the value of Russian 
education for their children that the number of schools doubled between 1901 and 
1909.” 

Later Russian educators were interested in influencing the Muslim maktab 
curriculum as well, but their superiors were extremely cautious about interfering 
deeply with Islam. In 1890, after three years of effort on Rosenbach’s part, a teacher 
of Turkic languages named V. P. Nalivkin was appointed the first inspector of 
schools in the province. Nalivkin wanted to add Russian, arithmetic, and other 
Western subjects to the standard maktab curriculum and spent six years arguing for 
his project. Not one of Nalivkin’s proposed reforms was accepted, however, due 
both to Muslim resistance and to Russian reluctance to force the issue. As much as 
von Kaufman’s two successors disliked his noninterference policy, they found it so 
deeply embedded in the administrative culture that it was impossible to root out. 
This was undoubtedly due not just to bureaucratic stubbornness, but to the 
continuing shortage of resources for governing Turkestan. Nalivkin’s curricular 
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reforms not only would have aroused great hostility, but would have been very 
expensive in terms of personnel and money.” 

Also during Rosenbach’s term the earliest protests against Russian domination 
began to crop up, beginning in 1885 in the form of sporadic rural riots. There was 
a direct connection between these disorganized outbreaks (most of which were very 
poorly documented) and the full development of the cotton economy—the first one 
occurred in the cotton-rich Farghana Valley, led by a landowner from the former 
Kokand khanate.*' Turkestani peasants were protesting for reasons familiar from 
many peasant cultures confronting industrialization: impoverishment and lack of 
control over rapid change. Because the agents of their misery were Russian infidels, 
it was natural for the protests to take on a decidedly religious cast. Clergy often 
played leading roles in these protests because of their relatively high education and 
standing in the community, which led contemporary commentators and some later 
historians to attribute all resistance to the degree of Islamic devotion.” 
Nevertheless, even though Rosenbach was a harsh critic of von Kaufman’s 
ignorirovanie policy toward Islam, the imperial administration continued to pay no 
mind to local cultural and religious developments. 

The campaign to stop a cholera epidemic in Tashkent in the summer of 1892 
affronted local customs more directly and became the flash point for the largest 
battle to date between conquerors and conquered. Even though the great medieval 
physician/philosopher Ibn Sinna (Avicenna) had come from Turkestan in the 
eleventh century, 800 years later the clerical turn away from rationalism had left 
medicine at the level of folklore and herbs, some of which were effective, some not. 
In any case, the tabibs (traditional healers), and midwives were completely ignorant 
of the new Western theories of germs, vaccinations, and public health. For their 
part, Russian doctors did not understand the connection between cholera and tainted 
city water systems and focused on removing the bodies of victims beyond city limits 
as quickly as possible. They were largely ignorant and certainly unconcerned about 
Turkestani values regarding modesty, separation of women and men, and the 
importance of burial. 

Until the epidemic, Russian military doctors had had very little to do with the 
local population, but the cholera threatened Russians and Turkestanis together, 
forcing drastic action. The authorities inspected private homes, barged into family 
quarters while looking for victims, closed the old cemeteries, and demanded that 
families bury their dead in a new cemetery outside of town with minimal ritual. The 
Tashkent cholera epidemic was the first time that many ordinary Muslims had 
intimate contact with Russians, and the Russians were abundantly clear about who 
held the ultimate authority. Outraged at this high-handed treatment, a mob crossed 
over the deep canal separating the new Russian from the old native cities of 
Tashkent, searching for the Uzbek city administrator, Muhammad-Iakub 
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Karimberdiev. Failing to find him, they beat the city commandant, Colonel S. R. 
Putintsev, then fled in fear of military reprisals. Some 80 people died in the mob’s 
chaotic retreat, and another 20 were shot or hanged by the army during the 
aftermath.*? The new governor-general, Baron A. B. Vrevskii (1889-98), removed 
Putintsev and a few others from office. He also demanded that the 1886 Turkestan 
statute be amended to replace many civilian administrators with military ones, but 
higher authorities took no action in response. 

The Tashkent incident was the first large-scale protest that was rooted in 
cultural as much as economic anguish. The rural risings had used Islamic objections 
to usury and technological developments to shape people’s anger at exploitation, 
but since the Russians had left most native institutions intact they remained limited 
to economic issues. This may have contributed to the small and unorganized nature 
of the riots, even as they increased in number. Tashkentis were also angry over 
exploitation, but on top of that their homes and their dead had been violated, and 
the Russians had done it using blunt force. This gave the Tashkent incident a 
somewhat different character from that of earlier revolts, even though it, too, was 
put down quickly. It was both a product and a cause of closer Russian involvement 
in Turkestani life, a process that both sides were wary of but unable to stop. 

The logic of more efficient economic use of Turkestan dictated the construction 
of more railroads and telegraph lines, which were built by Russian workers, aided 
by Russian soldiers and administrators. By the late 1890s these railroads were 
bringing more and more Russian settlers, many of them Cossacks, into the northeast 
steppe lands of Semireche/Etti Suv and the Farghana Valley, which created greater 
economic hardship for displaced farmers and nomads. Native protests led to a 
greater Russian military presence in order to protect the settlers. Then in 1898, 
again in the increasingly crowded Farghana Valley, a Sufi ishan named Madali 
(Muhammad Ali or Dukchi Ishan) led the most organized and violent uprising yet, 
which finally convinced Russian officials of the folly of ignoring Islam. 

Dukchi Ishan was periodically lionized as a hero in Soviet historiography, and 
his revolt has been described in some depth.“ He was a widely respected leader of 
the Naqshbandi Sufi order, a tradition that emphasized engagement with the world 
while cultivating a deep relationship with God. He had already founded a madrasa, 
two mosques, and a library in Margelan uezd in an effort to strengthen local culture, 
when in May 1898 he and other Naqshbandis (supported by displaced Kyrgyz) 
carefully organized an attack by about 2,000 men on the cities of Andijan, Osh, and 
Margelan. Dukchi Ishan may have been attempting to restore the Kokand Khanate 
as a Step toward expelling the Russians from Turkestan entirely. Since most of the 
sources on the revolt were written from the Russian side, this is not entirely certain, 
but at the ishan’s trial the Russians accused him of showing his followers a 
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document (or a gold ring, according to Babajanov) “from the Ottoman sultan” 
pledging support for Dukchi Ishan’s ghazavat (religious war). This suggestion is 
also supported by the fact that most of the participants in the revolt were 
impoverished former officials of the khanate, many of them rather elderly. 

Dukchi Ishan’s attack failed. His faith that Allah would protect his followers 
from Russian bullets proved to be misplaced, and he and five other leaders were 
hanged in Andijan outside the barracks where the only real battle had occurred. 
However, Russian officials were quite shocked that he had been able to spend 
months organizing such a large group while they were completely unaware. Their 
dependence on native translators, their deliberate ignorance of Islam, and their lack 
of knowledge of Turkestani life had brought them close to a real disaster. Governor- 
General Vrevskii was recalled and replaced by S. M. Dukhovskoi (1898-1900), 
who decided that a change from the ignorirovanie policy was long overdue. 

Co-opting the elites of Turkestani society to aid in the economic exploitation 
of the region was not as simple a matter as von Kaufman had thought. The Andijan 
uprising had made it clear that the natives were not passively absorbing Russian 
culture while watching it displace Islam but were responding to the Russian 
challenge with vigor. Dukhovskoi proposed a program of active Russification, with 
an emphasis on persuasive education rather than the coercion being used in the 
western and southern parts of the empire (although he did authorize the arming of 
Russian settlers in Farghana). He wanted to draw the native elites (including those 
clergy willing to cooperate) into the Western scientific worldview and convince 
them that their best interests lay in close rapprochement with high Russian culture. 
This was a notably secular and aristocratic program, that left the peasant cultures 
of Russians and Turkestanis completely out of its purview. While Nicholas II (r. 
1894-1917) believed firmly in the unshakable loyalty and virtue of the Russian 
peasant, to a large extent it was the Westernized culture of the distrusted 
intelligentsia that his agents promoted in Turkestan. 

Dukhovskoi’s aim was to increase mutual knowledge. Russian administrators 
and officers were to study local languages and Islamic history and beliefs and to pay 
much closer attention to Muslim schools. Natives were to become acquainted with 
Russian history and literature (the first translations into Uzbek of works by Pushkin 
and Lev Tolstoi were commissioned at this time), and selected Turkestani youth 
were sent off to St. Petersburg and Moscow not only to complete their studies, but 
“to produce in the young minds of the travelers an indelible impression with a 
demonstration of vast commerce, of the splendor of our capitals, workshops and 
factories, of numerous shining troops.””” In other words, if learning the glories of 
Russian culture did not enforce a properly humble attitude among the natives, 
seeing the full economic and military might of the empire would. 

Science also played a prominent role in Dukhovskoi’s program. In February 
1899 a lecture on basic European science was given in the main hall of the Russian 
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boys’ high school (gimnaziia) in Tashkent, to an audience that included not just 
schoolboys but Chief Inspector of Schools F. M. Kerensky (father of the future 
Provisional Government leader Alexander), Assistant Governor-General Ivanov, 
and 50 select “enlightened” representatives of the local population, including a few 
mullas and other clergy. The guests were chosen partly because they understood 
Russian, but the lecture was also distributed to a wider public in Uzbek translation 
ahead of time. The point of inviting influential natives was to enlist their help in 
promoting the value of science, particularly as part of the madrasa curriculum. 
Reportedly the “people’s judge” or qadi of Tashkent, Mukhitdin Hoja, responded 
by both insisting on the value of Islamic knowledge and requesting that Russian be 
taught in the madrasas. A second lecture on the theme of local history followed in 
May, with similar responses. Later that spring Dukhovskoi personally opened the 
first museum in Turkestan in a ceremony packed with native dignitaries wearing 
their most formal robes.” 

The connection between Western knowledge and power, and native aspirations 
to that power, could not have been made clearer. As Partha Chatterjee succinctly 
put it, “Having read our Michel Foucault, we can now recognize in this account a 
fairly accurate description of the advance of the modern regime of power, a regime 
in which power is meant not to prohibit but to facilitate, to produce.’ In the case 
of Turkestan, power was to be used to produce a population that fit comfortably into 
the empire and voluntarily contributed economic and human resources to it. 

These attempts to enlighten Turkestanis through science extended even into 
Bukhara, where they encountered more open opposition. A certain doctor 
Iagodinskii, from St. Petersburg, gave open lectures to madrasa teachers and 
students in Samarkand and Bukhara on infectious diseases and their prevention. 
Most of his audience listened respectfully, but in Bukhara a few teachers 
(mudarrislar) publicly protested that if God chose to send disease, it was wrong to 
fight His will.” 

However, Imperial (and later Soviet) officials often encountered a wide gap 
between their intentions and their results. First, Turkestanis, like Indians, Egyptians, 
and other colonized peoples, were learning to use Western knowledge for their own 
ends rather than the ends of the empire. Second, Russia did not have the resources 
to fully deploy its regime of power. This becomes clear when examining 
Dukhovskoi’s plans for Muslim schools, which were the most prominent component 
of his program. He urged the extension of direct government control over schools, 
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especially madrasas, and the registration and approval of all Muslim schools, but 
little came of his proposals except committee reports. He could not employ enough 
school inspectors to keep sufficient tabs on their subjects, particularly since very 
few Russian officials obeyed his injunctions to learn local languages. Small and 
informal maktabs largely evaded state control, while as late as 1915 inspectors were 
discovering madrasas that had existed for decades without bothering to register with 
local authorities. In spite of Dukhovskoi’s efforts to impress Tashkent religious 
authorities with the value of learning Russian, virtually no madrasas offered the 
language on a regular basis until that same year.” 

Russian officials also disagreed among themselves on how to deal with the 
Muslims, a problem exacerbated by poor communications and long distances 
between central and peripheral nodes of Russian control. Dukhovskoi insisted that 
Muslim clergy should not be allowed to organize themselves into spiritual 
administrations as existed among the Tatars and that no coordination should be 
permitted between the Mufti at Ufa and Turkestani clergy. He was deeply afraid that 
such organizations would facilitate Pan-Turkist or Pan-Islamist union against 
Russia. Yet the Russian governor at Samarkand advocated creating just such a 
Muslim spiritual administration in order to better control clerical activities. There 
was a similar division over school policy, with some officials and scholars 
(including educator N. P. Ostroumov and Nalivkin) supporting greater control and 
others (Kerensky and Syr Daria Oblast governor S. M. Gramenitskii) wanting to 
continue ignoring the whole business.” Dukhovskoi issued clear directives to his 
subordinates but in the conditions of the late empire could not guarantee that they 
would be carried out. Consistent action was also rendered close to impossible by the 
high turnover of governors-general in the last 20 years of Imperial rule: between 
Dukhovskoi in 1898 and A. N. Kuropatkin in 1916, no fewer than seven other men 
held the post. 


REFORM AND MODERNIZATION MOVEMENTS 


By the early twentieth century cultural and political developments among 
Turkestanis had slipped beyond the control of even the most effective Russian 
officials. While Pan-Turkism, a quasi-nationalist and modernizing movement 
founded by Crimean Tatar Ismail Bey Gasprinskii/Gaspirali (1851-1914), was 
indeed gaining influence in Turkestan and Bukhara, internal changes proved to be 
an even greater engine of restiveness. The continuing immigration of Russian 
settlers to the northeast caused the number of peasant uprisings to increase, but 
these remained disorganized and easily contained. A much more directed response 
to Russian domination came from small groups of educated men, often from 
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wealthier families, who wanted to restore power to their people through social or 
political reform. The best known of these loosely organized groups were the Jadids, 
or “New Method” men (from the Arabic/Turkic usul-i jadid), who developed an 
educational, literary, and political movement in Turkestan and, under much tougher 
circumstances, in Bukhara.” The urban and Westernized social stratum produced 
another, more secular collection of native reformers, who became prominent after 
1917. The clergy, often depicted in later Soviet works as a unified reactionary bloc, 
were, in fact, divided between those who favored religious and social reform to 
meet the Western challenge and those for whom an ever more rigid adherence to 
tradition was the only way to restore former glory. This divided response to 
Imperial domination in Turkestani society was very similar to the intellectual 
responses seen in Egypt, the Ottoman Empire, and Iran and is, in part, a testament 
to Turkestan’s continued ties with the larger Islamic world. 

Perhaps the only thing that these groups had in common was a higher level of 
education, whether traditional or Russian, than the average and a greater degree of 
contact with international developments. Adeeb Khalid has found that even within 
one relatively unified group, the Jadids, there is no single determining class or 
social characteristic.’ Despite their differences, the activities of these various 
reformers were highly disturbing to Russian and Bukharan officials, who tended to 
view them as a much more unified threat than they were. 

Gasprinskii and other Tatar thinkers were the founders of Jadidism, basing their 
educational philosophy on a Western and fairly secular ideal. The heart of 
Gasprinskii’s system was the phonetic teaching of a unified Turkic language, to 
promote both real literacy and unity among all Turks.”” While Gasprinskii himself 
disdained standard Islamic education, the Turkestanis who adopted his ideas were 
mostly men from traditional madrasas. Mahmud Khoja Behbudi (1874-1919) was 
the son of a gadi in Samarkand who himself earned as living as a gadi, and who 
acquired his reformist ideas while on hajj in the Ottoman Empire and Egypt. 
Munawwar Qari (1880-1933) was the son of a mudarris in Tashkent, studied in 
Bukhara, and became an imam. Abdulla Awlani (1878-1934), Sayyid Ahmad 
Siddiqi (1864-1927), and Hamza Hakimzade Niyazi (1889—1929) all were clergy 
or had several years of education in a madrasa. The Turkestani Jadids were not 
interested in replacing Islamic education with a Western scientific or secular form. 
They envisioned religious schools that were humane (no more routine beatings), 
orderly, and dedicated to teaching students functional literacy. Understanding 
Islamic history and methods of thought was important, so that students could 
actively use their knowledge to defend and improve their society. This was a far cry 
from the traditional emphasis on memorizing texts to be recited at the ritually 
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appropriate moments, with understanding of secondary importance.” 

These reforms were aimed at the primary maktab curriculum; Jadidist ideas 
made almost no impact on the madrasas, but inevitably their proposals were 
threatening to the more conservative ulama. In addition to advocating the use of 
science and phonetic language training in schools, the Jadids inveighed against 
corruption in the clerical establishment. Their criticisms of obscurantism and 
resistance to change in a time of crisis made the Jadidist movement political as 
much as educational, nowhere more so than in Bukhara. 

By the early twentieth century Bukhara, ruled by Emir Abd al-Ahad (r. 
1885-1910), was in the uncomfortable state of having experienced great economic, 
but little political, change. Russians were firmly established within the emirate, 
aided not just by the railroad but by a complete network of doctors, churches, and 
schools. They enriched not only themselves on the cotton trade but also a small elite 
of Bukharan merchants and officials. The emir himself profited tremendously from 
commerce and the “gifts” given by Russian agents and reciprocated by sending 
lavish presents, in turn, to the tsar. As always, much of this wealth was squeezed 
from the peasants, but members of the elite, too, had begun to chafe under the 
burden of high taxes and deep corruption. Some merchant families, seeing much to 
admire in the Russian settlement of New Bukhara, were interested in adopting the 
more useful aspects of Russian culture. They had almost no way of studying new 
ideas or expressing political frustration, however, because Abd al-Ahad used 
Russian backing to quash dissent very firmly, whether economic, political, or social. 
The Bukharan clerical establishment, notoriously conservative, strongly supported 
the emir’s suppression of independent thought since it benefited their interests as 
well. The pressures generated by the grinding of incompatible social and economic 
forces in Bukhara led would-be reformers to focus their energies on political as 
much as educational change, operating from abroad or in secret societies that 
contributed to the rise of a genuinely revolutionary movement in the emirate. 
Several prominent leaders of Soviet Turkestan would emerge from the Bukharan 
underground, including future Uzbek president Faizulla Khojaev. 

The emir’s own lack of consistency also increased tensions, as he frequently 
changed policy depending on whether he was trying to mollify the Russians, who 
despised Bukhara’s ulama, or the ulama themselves, on whom he relied for support. 
Abd al-Ahad’s primary goal was to protect his own power and wealth—the well- 
being of his subjects took a distant second place. He was reputed to be intrigued by 
Gasprinskii’s educational theories but wanted to avoid antagonizing the clergy. 
Thus, in 1900 he allowed a reformed school for Tatar children to open, initially 
with great success, but lack of pupils forced it to close within a few months. Eight 
years later Gasprinskii himself visited Bukhara and helped some Tatar clergy 
propose a new reformed school that would admit Uzbek as well as Tatar children. 
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The proposal was backed by several Bukharan Uzbek merchants, who saw 
advantages in a new style of education for their children. The emir hesitated, 
initially refused, but then in October allowed the school to be established on a very 
small scale in a private home. One year later this school held a public examination 
to demonstrate the abilities of its pupils, which set off a new round of debate. 
Merchants and a minority of clergy were enthusiastic about the school’s results and 
argued that the new method should be made available throughout the emirate. Their 
very enthusiasm threatened the conservative clergy and their monopoly on 
education. The degree of desperation and intellectual bankruptcy among the 
conservatives is illustrated by the kinds of counterarguments to which they resorted, 
accusing one reformist mulla (Domulla Ikram) of the heresy of promoting paraffin 
lighting in mosgues.”” However, the emir gave more weight to the concerns of the 
ulama than to those of the merchants or reformist clergy, and once again the school 
was Closed. It continued to operate in underground form for a few months, 
supported by Uzbek merchants, but in January 1910 Bukhara was rocked by riots 
between Sunnis and the minority Shii population, and for the sake of stability the 
emir all but crushed the Jadid movement, driving its remnants underground. 

In Turkestan new-method schools, supported by reformist newspapers and 
literature, operated much more freely. Gasprinskii oversaw the establishment of a 
reformed maktab in Samarkand in 1893, although it may have been preceded by a 
Tatar-run school in Tashkent. A merchant in Andijan sponsored a Jadid school for 
the children of his factory workers shortly thereafter, evidence that the emerging 
bourgeoisie saw value in the new method. By 1903 around 20 reformed maktabs 
were operating in Tashkent, thanks to the efforts of Munawwar Qari. Schools also 
opened up in villages around urban centers such as Samarkand and in Semireche.”’ 
These schools were open to girls as well as boys, although parents were generally 
reluctant to send their daughters out in public. While the Jadid movement was 
rooted in Gasprinski1’s theories of a unified Turkic language, a handful of reformed 
maktabs were also opened for the Tajik population. 

While the Jadids encountered opposition in Turkestan on much the same 
grounds as they did in Bukhara, the rapid growth of their system could not have 
happened without support from a critical mass of Muslim parents, or without the 
tacit approval or, more likely, indifference of Russian officials. When Gasprinskii 
first proposed opening new-method schools in the province, educators like N. P. 
Ostroumov, who ran the Russian-native school system and was a protégé of 
Ilminsky’s, were appalled that an inorodets would have the gall to claim that he had 
developed a curriculum as effective as the Russians’. Yet there was no 
requirement until 1912 that the new schools-be registered and therefore subject to 
state control, despite the fact that Russian officials viewed Muslim reform 
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movements with increasing hostility after the Revolution of 1905. 

This hostility is difficult to account for initially, given that few Turkestanis 
participated in the violence of 1905; the revolt’s impact on the native population is 
quite unclear. The first wave of strikes was confined to Russian railroad workers 
and soldiers in the province, organized by the fledgling Social Democrat and 
Socialist Revolutionary Parties. The strikes and rioting in Tashkent and other 
industrial centers were not trivial but were almost entirely Russian affairs. The 
situation changed the following year, however, as native peasants attacked Russian 
settlers in some rural areas, possibly in retaliation for Russian harassment. The 
increasing number of land-hungry Russians, who tended to resent the natives, led 
to a state of low-level, continuous guerrilla war in the countryside. Both sides 
organized armed bands against each other, and both sides were fighting for survival. 
The hatred that built up in this period would be the primary fuel for the large anti- 
Russian rebellion of 1916, which, in turn, contributed to anti-Russian insurrections 
that lasted into the early 1930s. 

There is some dispute over how the rural upheavals affected the urban 
population and the Muslim reformers in particular. Gasprinskii and other Tatars had 
founded the First All-Russian Muslim Congress (Ittifaq ul-muslimin) in August 
1905, a Muslim alliance that spanned the political spectrum but was dominated by 
a democratic, liberal outlook. While the Ittifaq wanted to speak for all Muslims, no 
Central Asians attended its meetings until the third congress in August 1906. 
Turkestanis were shut out of the First Duma because electoral laws had not yet been 
completed for their region, but Kazakhs from the Steppe province were able to send 
several delegates. Turkestanis did send six delegates to the Second Duma (out of 
a total of 31 Muslims), who represented the more Westernized merchant concerns 
and allied themselves with the Russian Constitutional Democrat (Kadet) Party. 
These delegates were not active, however (not all of them spoke Russian), and there 
seems to have been no protest from Turkestan when Central Asian delegates were 
entirely barred from the Third Duma. 

Carrére d’Encausse claims that these parliamentary experiences, however 
limited, were crucial to the formation of Turkestani nationalism. She also mentions 
briefly that the rural unrest of 1906 had spread to the urban educated classes, 
indicating the existence of more radical political views, but gives no specifics. She 
relies mostly on Soviet sources, where Khalid argues that Soviet sources exaggerate 
the impact of 1905 on Turkestan. He also mentions in passing that some new- 
method schools did participate in anti-Russian activity of an unspecified kind.” 
Both historians say that the indifference of the conservative Muslim population to 
the events of 1905 impressed Russian officials, while the activities of reformers 
alarmed them and created deep suspicion of Jadidism. What is clear about the 
impact of the revolt is that the lifting of censorship (one of the major concessions 
in the October Manifesto, wrung from Tsar Nicholas II by the revolt) gave a large, 
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if temporary, boost to the native press and that new-method schools spread even 
faster after 1905 than before, outstripping the number of Russian-native schools. 

The Jadids spread their ideas through literature and newspapers as much as 
through their schools, using techniques learned from the Russians to teach and 
inspire Turkestanis to wrest independence from the empire. Gasprinskii’s own 
newspaper Terjuman (Translator) had circulated in Turkestan from the 1880s, as 
did Qanun (Law), the newspaper of Iranian-Egyptian reformer Sayyid Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani. Perhaps ironically, the general easing of censorship had no effect in 
“independent” Bukhara, and most Jadid works were produced under Russian 
auspices. In Tashkent between 1906 and 1908 Munawwar Qari and other Jadids put 
out three newspapers dedicated to literary and scientific discussions, called Shuhrat 
(Glory), Khurshid (Sun), and Asiya (Asia). Other Turkestani reformers also 
published newspapers, although due to either financial or political pressures none 
of them lasted very long. The newspapers as a group generally shunned overt 
political commentary, except for the 1906 Taraqqi (Progress), published by a Tatar 
Socialist Revolutionary, and Tojjar (Merchants), which loudly professed loyalty to 
the empire. Even so, Russian authorities closed down all of the Turkestani press by 
1907, fearing any hint of sedition. When they allowed the publication of new native- 
language newspapers beginning in 1912, it was only under conditions of prior 
censorship. 

Jadid writers had better luck with their plays, which didn’t depend on a literate 
audience and so had a much wider reach; during World War I, small Jadidist theater 
groups toured throughout Turkestan. Reformers of all stripes also wrote poetry and 
polemical dialogues, which were both traditional Islamic literary forms, and prose, 
a form borrowed from the West." While many of these works are markers of 
significant change in Central Asian intellectual development, how much impact they 
made on ordinary people at the time remains open to question. Most Turkestanis 
could not read, an obstacle of which the Jadids were acutely aware, and which, of 
course, they had dedicated their schools to eradicating. Theater was very much a 
Western art form, and was viewed with suspicion by more conservative Muslims. 
Theater was also one of the last artistic innovations to reach Turkestan during the 
Imperial period. The first permanent theater troupe in Tashkent was founded in 
1913 bya Tatar. Behbudi’s most successful play, The Patricide, toured the province 
and raised funds for Jadid causes, but only during 1914—1917, the brief period of 
active Turkestani theater under the old regime. 


END OF IMPERIAL TURKESTAN 


The forces that tore Turkestan apart in 1916—1917 were followed, rather than 
led, by Jadids, Pan-Turkists, and other nationalists, much as Russian revolutionaries 
did not direct the collapse of Tsar Nicholas I’s regime. Poverty, the struggle 
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between Turkestanis and Europeans for resources, and the war created the 
immediate reasons for revolution. 

Russia declared war on the Ottoman Empire in October 1914, which 
automatically put Russia’s Turkic Muslim population under suspicion. Most 
Turkestanis had deeper worries than secret police surveillance, however. The 
government fixed prices for cotton but allowed grain prices to float freely, creating 
widespread hardship for those whose incomes depended on the cash crop and a 
bonanza for black marketeers. The military character of Turkestan’s government 
hardened, especially as tens of thousands of Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war 
began to arrive from the Eastern Front. Taxes, of course, rose, and military officers 
began to requisition large numbers of draft animals and supplies. Administrative 
control declined, and corruption increased as governors-general were recalled and 
replaced in rapid succession, beginning with General A. V. Samsonov (r. 
1910-1914), who was called from Turkestan to lead the Russian Second Army to 
its catastrophe at Tannenburg. As the last governor-general of Turkestan arrived in 
August 1916, Turkestanis were already in open revolt. 

The immediate cause was an ill-conceived decree issued from Petrograd on 
June 25, 1916, drafting non-Russians for unskilled labor behind the front lines. 
Administrators tried to soften the blow to agricultural regions by requiring fewer 
workers from cotton-growing areas. They also required native local officials to draw 
up the actual lists of draftees, just as they had always done for labor levies, and 
exempted religious judges, mullas, teachers, and other members of the elite. Once 
drafted, the laborers were to be provided with mullas for their religious needs. 
Unlike Nicholas I’s military draft of Jewish boys, this draft was not intended to 
assimilate non-Christian subjects. The decree was an act of desperation because 
reserve forces for the Russian army were dangerously low. Russian officials 
assumed that the draft could be implemented quickly and with little difficulty; they 
did not see a need to explain the empire’s emergency or to appeal to Turkestanis’ 
patriotism. They apparently forgot or discounted that the demand for Turkestan to 
provide 250,000 males for military labor marked an abrupt end to one of the few 
privileges of inorodets status: freedom from the draft. 

Within days mobs were wrecking district offices and destroying lists of 
potential draftees, aiming their rage especially at native officials. In the absence of 
clear explanations of why the draft was necessary and what kind of service it 
required, rumors grew wildly and fueled further riots. This outbreak of violence was 
different from previous episodes, because it was not confined to one region and 
could not be dispersed by a few rifle volleys. By mid-July the city of Jizak, in 
Samarkand Oblast, was experiencing a small-scale war between the native and 
Russian populations, with thousands of Austo-Hungarian prisoners of war literally 
caught between the sides. Some reports indicate that clergy were important leaders 
of this uprising, even declaring a ghazavat, or religious war.” By the time the 
Jizak rebellion was put down (emergency troops razed the native old city and 
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burned villages for miles around it), violence had spread to the Farghana Valley 
and, most intensely, to the Kyrgyz steppes of Semireche. 

The Kyrgyz and Kazakh nomads probably suffered more than any other group 
during the 1916 uprising. For years they had lost land to settlers and now responded 
by raiding and burning Cossack and Russian villages. The settlers were generally 
better armed than the nomads, however, and seized the opportunity to clear “their” 
land of nomads once and for all. While atrocities were committed by both sides, the 
nomads received the worst of it. By the end of August approximately a third of them 
had fled into China, where many perished over the course of the winter. When 
Governor-General Kuropatkin was finally able to bring the revolt under control in 
December, thousands of people were dead, most of them Turkestanis.® Kuropatkin 
had only two months to restore some order when Nicholas II abdicated, and the 
Imperial government collapsed. The governor-general tried to save himself by 
declaring loyalty to the revolution, but the Provisional Government had him 
arrested in April 1917. Within a few months Turkestan would be embroiled in a war 
between colonizer and colonized and among the Turkestanis themselves. 


THE NATURE OF THE REGIME 


Imperial Russia never did resolve the place of Muslims in the empire. The 
actions of Russian officials were dictated by current needs and prejudices rather 
than any coherent policy, resulting in a muddle. Two centuries of experience with 
the Tatars had shown the impossibility of converting Muslims en masse to 
Orthodoxy, but this did not lead to abandoning the sense that the tsar’s truest 
subjects could be only Orthodox. Through long contact many Russian officials 
came to respect Islam and see its uses in enforcing the status quo but never regarded 
Muslims as equal to themselves. They were no better than other colonial rulers at 
seeing the problems that perpetual inequality posed for the empire’s long-term 
survival, although some of the more intelligent officers were aware that rule by 
foreigners would be painful. When Kuropatkin was a member of the investigatory 
Ignatiev Commission in 1884, he had warned, “We must not deceive ourselves as 
to the complete peacefulness of the population. It cannot be without enmity to us, 
as conquerors and unbelievers, as that which is advantageous to Russia will for a 
long time not be advantageous to Turkestan.’ His statement shows an acute 
awareness of the dangers of empire but also a belief in its ultimate beneficence. The 
corollary to this belief was that opposition to Russia was backward and against the 
interests of Turkestanis, even if resentment at present suffering could be forgiven. 
Neither Kuropatkin nor any other governor-general could anticipate that some 
Turkestanis would gladly absorb Russian education but then use that education to 
demand the same rights and respect granted to (upperclass) Russians. Their serene 
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assumption of superiority allowed them to put the tools for their own destruction 
into the hands of their subjects with little concern for the consequences. 

Russia had invaded Turkestan for reasons of international prestige, military 
security, and economic opportunity but found that political and cultural involvement 
followed ineluctably from economic imperatives. The Russian population was too 
small to build modern industry by itself; Turkestani elites had to be co-opted and 
trained in order to smooth the path. These elites needed to learn the Russian 
language, basic technology, and management skills (as did the cotton-ginning 
barons of Farghana, for instance) and how to navigate the tsarist bureaucracy. Once 
they had acquired this knowledge, there was no way to stop Turkestanis from 
exploring other avenues or asking questions that Russians did not want them to ask. 

Russian officials displayed contradictory attitudes regarding the mass of 
ordinary Turkestanis, both dismissing and fearing them. Governors-general who 
criticized von Kaufman’s policy of ignorirovanie nonetheless perpetuated it, due 
to lack of personnel and resources as much as lack of alternative ideas. It took two 
great jolts in the 1890s (the 1892 cholera epidemic and Dukchi Ishan’s uprising of 
1898) to force a change in policy, as the regime turned to science and education to 
produce a population that would fit more happily into the empire. However, Russian 
officials still hesitated to pursue the implications of this new policy fully. They 
regarded Turkestan primarily as a source for raw materials; the natives were to be 
controlled but not absorbed fully into Russian culture. Islam remained the mark of 
insoluble alienness. Russification pressures increased sharply during the reigns of 
Alexander III (1881—1894) and Nicholas II, but they were focused on the Christian 
peoples of the Baltics and the Caucasus and on the Jews, who were considered to 
be much more dangerous than Muslims. The Great Reforms of Alexander II were 
not implemented in Turkestan until the very end of the century, and then only in a 
curtailed form. Turkestan also differed from the rest of the empire in that it was a 
military administration, a status shared only with the mountain peoples of the North 
Caucasus.” The region was not fully integrated with Russia, but it was not as distant 
as the overseas possessions of other colonial powers were, especially as the number 
of Russian settlers increased in the early twentieth century. 

The Turkestani side of this relationship was equally conflicted. For the peasant 
majority Russia was represented by soldiers and a bewildering economic system 
that gave them new goods but also new debt. It is quite probable that most 
Turkestanis never saw a Russian, even if everyone felt the effects of the cash crop 
regime. The merchants, rulers, and higher clergy who did interact directly with the 
Russians both embraced and rejected the new culture, as well as tried to find ways 
to adapt it to their own ends. Not all of this interaction was with loyal servants of 
the tsar, either; small groups of Turkestani intellectuals made contact with Russian 
revolutionary circles, absorbing and adapting populist and socialist ideas. 

The conquest presented a profound challenge to Islam, in spite of the barring 
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of Orthodox missionaries from Turkestan. The very fact of rule by infidels had 
shaken the entire Islamic world, although the shock was not quite as stunning as it 
had been at the Mongol conquest of the thirteenth century. For conservative 
Muslims the problem of Russian rule was simple: it was an evil to be fought at 
every possible juncture. Beyond a hard core of ulama, however, the situation was 
vastly complicated by the fact that Russian culture was not entirely loathsome to 
Turkestanis. The Jadidist and other reform movements blamed the conquest on their 
own weakness and ignorance. They sought ways to use clearly superior Western 
knowledge to strengthen and defend Islam. On a less intellectual level, the class of 
merchants and small industrialists who had benefited from Russian patronage came 
to resent the despotism prevailing in Bukhara and Khorezm. They did not 
necessarily love the tsar but felt that he presented the better alternative. A small, but 
significant, group of clergy was eager to change or even abandon many traditional 
attitudes and practices and looked to the Russians for help. More mundane aspects 
of the Russian presence, such as movie houses, literature, and other entertainments, 
became rather popular among those Turkestanis who came into contact with them.” 
The question, then, for most people was not “how to expel the Russians” but “how 
to expel the Russians and save what is useful from their rule.” These questions had 
only barely been formulated when the regime collapsed, blind to the end to its own 
vast rot. 
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Old Empire on a New Basis 


The revolutions of 1917 brought chaos, war, and famine to Turkestan just as to the 
rest of the Russian Empire. Turkestan shattered—the dual-power split between a 
Provisional Government and soviets of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies in Tashkent 
and other urban Russian centers was only one of many rivalries in the region. The 
rulers of Bukhara and Khorezm tried to break free of Russian domination while 
contending with internal challengers to their power, who were simultaneously 
divided against each other. When the Bolsheviks took over in Petrograd, a soviet 
also seized power in Tashkent, but the soviet itself was a coalition of Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, and Bolsheviks, all of them Russians.’ On November 
1, 1917, Cossacks claimed control over Semireche/Etti Suv, sparking war among 
them, native Kyrgyz, and pro-Bolshevik Russians. Almost simultaneously, a small 
group of Westernized Turkestani nationalists, led by Mustafa Chokaev, established 
an Autonomous Government of Turkestan in the former khanate of Kokand. Three 
months later a military unit from the Tashkent Soviet, led by its chairman F. I. 
Kolesov and with the support of commissar of nationalities Joseph Stalin, destroyed 
this government and laid waste to the city.” The rest of Turkestan boiled, with 
disorganized groups of Russians, Cossacks, and Turkestanis all trying to take 
control. White Cossack units at Orenburg cut the region off from Moscow for part 
of 1918—1919, adding to the chaos. 

In December 1917 Lenin’s government passed a law abolishing all tsarist court 
systems, which the Council of People’s Commissars of the Turkestan Region 
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(Sovnarkom Turkkrai), duly echoed.? In most areas of Turkestan this did not 
include Muslim courts, because authorities were afraid of adding to the already 
intense anti-Russian hostility. In a few places, notably Semireche/Etti Suv and the 
Farghana Valley, Russian officials did try to close Muslim courts in fulfilling the 
decree, with exactly the predicted results.* The law was mostly symbolic, however, 
since war made it all but impossible to establish a revolutionary court system. 
Russian courts continued to function on the basis of tsarist law simply because no 
Soviet “people’s courts” were available. 

The Bolsheviks could not begin to implement their program for a new society 
until they had established minimal state control over the region, which took two 
years to do. By the time they did so, famine and the murderous behavior of Russians 
(regardless of ideology) toward Turkestanis had engendered so much bitterness that 
the new government spent much of its first years simply repairing the damage. The 
scope of the famine, caused by Bolshevik grain requisitions as much as by the chaos 
of war, is well known for European Russia but often has been overlooked for 
Turkestan. In 1911 a survey had estimated that the native population of Turkestan 
was approximately 8.2 million. Between 1915 and 1920 the number of Turkestanis 
declined by 1.6 million, most of the loss occurring during the famine years of 
1917-1920. Georgii Safarov, a Russian member of the Communist Party’s 
Turkestan Bureau, estimated that in some regions 25-50% of the native population 
had died of hunger, as well as millions of cattle.* The famine reached into Khorezm, 
although there are no statistics for the number of excess deaths in the khanate. 
Bukhara also suffered, but to a slightly lesser degree because it could trade across 
the border with Afghanistan, whereas Khorezm had no railroad and no borders 
beyond Russian control.” This level of devastation was stunning and contributed not 
just toward native hatred of the Russians, but toward the general chaos that made 
it difficult for any group to firmly govern the region. Even after Bolshevik rule was 
established, party workers needed to avoid provoking public anger because their 
power in Turkestan was shallow and tenuous. This need helped ensure that their 
actions toward Islam were marked by caution and flexibility for several years. 

In Turkestan and the former protectorates, Central Asians who organized 
political groups in the wake of the February Revolution tended to do so along 
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clerical or nonclerical lines. The Muslim Council (Shuro-i Islamiya) was dominated 
by Jadids and other members of the reformist middle class, while the clergy 
established their own group, the Society of Clerics (Ulama Jamiyati). The ulama 
used the sudden collapse of the old regime to try to reassert their traditional 
authority. In Turkestan they expanded the jurisdiction of Muslim courts immedi- 
ately, although the Provisional Government had been able to put some limits on 
them.’ There were also Turkestani socialist organizations in the cities, which 
operated separately from European socialist groups. These subcommunities had 
common interests (in April 1918 the united First Turkestan Muslim Congress 
demanded an end to Russian colonization and the right to greater self-government), 
but ultimately their visions of Turkestan’s future were incompatible.’ 


BUKHARA AND KHOREZM 


The stakes were particularly high in Bukhara, where Emir Sayyid Alimkhan (r. 
1910-1920) was maneuvering around the Provisional Government’ s representative 
A. Ia. Miller, the Jadid Young Bukharan Party, his own regional governors, and (by 
1918) the Bolsheviks in an effort to expand or at least retain his power. In March 
1917 the Provisional Government insisted that the emir launch wide-ranging 
reforms, including improvements in the tax and courts systems and the establish- 
ment of a representative assembly. The reluctant emir announced these reforms in 
a March 30 manifesto that had actually been drafted by Miller, with deliberately 
vague wording. Alimkhan reportedly did not bother to read the manifesto himself. 
The very ambiguity of the document made all sides unhappy, and the Bukharan 
ulama were outraged that, for the first time, they had not been consulted on a legal 
matter. The ulama used the secrecy in which the manifesto had been drawn up to 
their advantage, explaining to gathered crowds that it was the work of an infidel and 
violated Islamic law. On April 8 the ulama organized a demonstration of some 
7000-8000 people vowing to defend the emir and the Sharia at all costs. The Jadids 
had simultaneously put on a smaller demonstration in favor of the manifesto, but 
they were overwhelmed and had to disperse to avoid a riot. This show of force 
convinced the emir that he should listen to the ulama and the popular will. He drove 
the Jadids out of Bukhara once more, jailing and viciously beating as many as he 
could catch.’ For the ulama, victory was complete. 

Miller concluded from this incident that the Bukharan population was too 
backward and fanatical to be reformable. He advised the Provisional Government 
that the Jadids were too small a minority to be worth supporting and that further 
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antagonizing the ulama might spark anti-Russian mobs. This attitude rapidly drove 
the Jadids closer to the soviets, who were more sympathetic with their modernizing 
goals. 

The ulama rightly viewed the reform attempt as a challenge to their authority 
as judges and advisers, which was granted by God alone. They acted not only to 
preserve their power but to preserve the proper order of society. While it is easy to 
be cynical about their motives (as Soviet historiography always was), it is important 
to remember that many of these ulama genuinely felt that the stakes were much 
higher than mere political advantage. In a social order based on divine revelation, 
change threatens to undermine or even destroy the sacred foundations unless 
approached carefully. Islam has allowed the possibility of reform (islah) and revival 
(tajdid) from its very beginning, but through controlled channels. In the nineteenth 
century the ulama of the Ottoman Empire had ferociously opposed reforms 
instigated by the sultan partly because he abandoned the approved channels; the 
Bukharan ulama hated reforms instigated by the Russian government that much 
more. 

The ordinary Bukharans who had turned out to support the reactionaries 
probably had little idea of the real issues involved. In the general collapse of 
authority many rural peasants had come to Bukhara looking for excitement and 
activity. This loose, volatile mass had little ideology but was unambiguous in its 
resentment of the Russians and anything associated with them. The fact that the 
Jadid demonstration in favor of the manifesto had included large numbers of Jews 
and Shii only angered the crowd further, making it easy for the ulama to drive them 
to a murderous edge. A week after the demonstrations Alimkhan invited a 
delegation of remaining Jadids to return to his palace for negotiations. The 
delegation walked into a trap, stoned and nearly mauled by the same mob; this time 
Faizulla Khojaev and others who had avoided arrest fled all the way to Tashkent, 
to return only in 1920 with help from the Red Army. A majority of the Bukharan 
population and leadership had spoken clearly against even mild modernization. 
Neither they nor the Bolsheviks could anticipate what cataclysm would occur when 
fundamental reforms were pushed with greater force. 

The khanate of Khorezm was convulsed by fighting of a very different sort. 
Khan Muhammad Rahim had died in August 1910, to be succeeded by his 37-year- 
old son, Isfendiyar (r. 1910-1918). Isfendiyar had a reputation for being something 
of a playboy who left much of the real work to his ministers. They, in turn, held 
Khivan society in a looser grip than did the emir and were somewhat more 
amenable to Russian-inspired reforms. Khorezm’s troubles came from suspicion 
and resentment between the settled Uzbeks, who held most of the political and 
economic power, and the nomadic Turkmen. The two groups fought bitterly over 
taxes and water rights, creating a long period of instability. In 1912 Isfendiyar 
announced a series of tax reforms designed to increase the khanate’s revenue and 
help pay for modernizing services, such as new schools and hospitals. Much of that 
revenue was to be raised from a land tax on the Turkmen. They responded by 
attacking several Uzbek villages in 1912 and 1913, forcing a temporary truce in 
spite of Russia’s (limited) military support of the khan. When World War I began, 
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local Russian military commanders took the opportunity to steal significant amounts 
of money from the khan (under the guise of “patriotic contributions”), which led 
Isfendiyar to raise taxes on the Turkmen again, sparking a new revolt in 1915.'° 
This time Russian officials in Tashkent openly sympathized with the Turkmen. 
Governor-General F. V. von Martson (r. 1914-1916) arranged a peace settlement 
that let the Turkmen off lightly and allowed the stationing of a permanent Russian 
garrison in Khiva for the “protection” of the khan. This unprecedented arrangement 
angered Uzbeks as well as Turkmen and set the stage for a more serious revolt in 
early 1916, led by a Yomud chief named Junaid Khan. The rebels drove Isfendiyar 
out of Khiva entirely, only to see the Russians change sides in the conflict and turn 
their guns against the Turkmen, killing hundreds or perhaps thousands of people 
and restoring Isfendiyar to his throne. 

The February Revolution brought some hope of a stable government. The small 
number of Russian workers and soldiers in the khanate formed their own soviet, 
which cooperated with the smaller number of Jadid reformers to push the khan into 
agreeing to a majlis, or representative assembly. The Provisional Government’s 
envoy in Khorezm, Major General Mir Badalev, even persuaded the all-Uzbek 
Jadids to accept a few Turkmen members in the majlis. The Uzbek reformers 
proved to be as unsympathetic to Turkmen concerns and dignity as the khan’s 
ministers had been, however, and the pattern of Turkmen attacks and Uzbek 
reprisals resumed. In June 1917 the khan reasserted the old guard’s authority and 
arrested those Jadids who could not escape. He was supported in this not only by 
Badalev but (as of September) by Junaid Khan, who had realized that he stood a 
better chance at real power by installing himself as Isfendiyar’s chief protector. 

The October Revolution turned Russian attention away from Khorezmentirely, 
allowing Junaid Khan to consolidate his hold as the khanate’s de facto ruler. In 
September 1918 he had his son assassinate Isfendiyar and installed the more pliant 
Muhammad Sayyid Abdulla as his puppet khan. For the next two years Junaid Khan 
aggressively tried to carve out a new kingdom for himself, alienating his Turkmen 
as well as Uzbek subjects in the process. By the end of 1919 the Bolsheviks were 
able to recruit a small Young Khivan political party and militia eager to help 
overthrow their oppressor. On February 1, 1920, Junaid Khan abandoned Khiva to 
the Red Army, which deposed Sayyid Abdulla and began to organize a People’s 
Soviet Republic of Khorezm. Junaid Khan was far from finished, however. 


THE FIRST STEPS 


The Bolsheviks could not begin to set up a government in Turkestan until late 
1919, when contact between Moscow and Tashkent had been fully reestablished. 
In October the Organizational Bureau (Orgburo) and the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik) (TsK RKP{[b]) formed the Turkestan 
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Commission, a council of commissars drawn from Russia and sent to Turkestan to 
represent both the party and the state sectors of the Soviet government.'' A few 
months later the Turkestan Commission was entirely folded into the state side of the 
government, its party functions being taken over by the Turkestan Bureau of the 
Central Committee (Turkburo TsK RKP[b]), one of eight regional Communist Party 
bureaus established to help the Bolsheviks control their enormous empire.'* The 
Turkburo was staffed entirely by Europeans and focused on basic tasks of 
establishing a government: training personnel, setting up party organizations, and 
trying to win native trust. This last was the most important and the most difficult 
task, particularly given the brutal fighting between Europeans and Turkestanis 
throughout the region. The Politburo in Moscow was aware that the Turkburo 
would automatically be distrusted by Turkestanis as long as they had no voice on 
it but did not rush to fill the gap. In their minds Communist rule by definition had 
to be Russian rule, since there was no true working class in Turkestan, and even 
sympathetic Turkestanis were likely to put national over class interests. The struggle 
from 1917 to 1922 can be read as a campaign to assert Russian rule, as much or 
more so than Bolshevik power, over Turkestan.” Ethnic identity and ideology could 
not yet be separated. Only in early 1921 did the Bolsheviks bring some trusted 
Turkestanis into the Turkburo: Nazir T. Turakulov/Tora oghli, Kaigisyz Serdaro- 
vich Atabaev, and A. Rakhimbaev, all of whom had been working with the 
Bolsheviks for at least two years. With the addition of S. Khojanov in December 
1921, almost half of Turkburo’s personnel were Turkestani." Russians, however, 
continued to make all key decisions. 

The fertile lands of the Farghana Valley and the Semireche/Etti Suv region had 
been the site of particularly vicious fighting between Russians and Kyrgyz or 
Kazakhs over land and water since 1916 and demanded much of the Turkburo’s 
time and energy. After a brief lull in the wake of the February Revolution, Russians 
had renewed land confiscations from nomadic and settled natives and from Muslim 
endowment lands (wagqfs), partly under the cover of the November 1917 decree 
abolishing private property and the 1918 law separating church and state. These 
confiscations provoked even more intense anger in Farghana than elsewhere, which 
was given an organized form by mullas who demonstrated against the laws on the 
grounds that the Sharia protected private property. The Basmachi/Qurbashi anti- 
Russian guerrilla movement, which seriously harassed the Red Army for 10 years, 
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rose in the Farghana region in direct response to the confiscations."° 

The waqf system was one of the pillars upholding the social infrastructure of 
the Islamic world. It allowed wealthy donors to give a parcel of land—an orchard, 
a vineyard, a grist mill—to a mosque, school, or hospital. Proceeds from the land 
went to the institution and were administered by clerics called mutawallis. The 
donation allowed the patron to accrue virtue in heaven and give honor to the family 
name and sometimes to evade the tax rolls. Without waqf income, schools and other 
critical social institutions could not exist. From 1920 to 1922 the Turkburo 
struggled to repair the damage that land confiscation had caused by returning 
Muslim courts and wagfs to native control and purging many Russians from local 
government. However, too much blood had been shed to win native trust that 
easily.'° The Farghana Valley remained markedly hostile to Russian rule through 
the entire Soviet period. 

A revolution in law was one of the more prominent features of the Bolshevik 
experiment. Since the capitalist system was supported by laws that consistently 
upheld the rights of the bourgeoisie over the rights of the workers, a natural first 
step in overturning that system was to destroy capitalist law and replace it with 
revolutionary law. However, another prominent feature of Soviet rule was the sharp 
disjuncture between the clarity of theory and the complications, not to say 
contradictions, of reality. The disconnection between the paper promises of Soviet 
law and actual legal practice was not only a glaring feature of the regime but a 
deeply damaging one, as the chaos of post-Soviet history demonstrates. The 
complications inherent in implementing revolutionary law were multiplied in 
Islamic areas, where the 1,300-year-old Muslim legal system also had to be dealt 
with. 

As mentioned before, the legal revolution in Turkestan technically began in 
November 1917. The lack of actual “people's courts” (so called since the new 
courts were to be democratically elected) meant that much of tsarist law remained 
in place, but the imperatives of the new regime and the general chaos allowed local 
party chairmen to interfere with court functions almost at will. None of these 
developments had much impact on the Muslim courts for the first few years, except 
those instances where local Russian bosses tried to close religious courts. 

Late in 1918 Moscow sent instructions on court reform and a “Statute on the 
People’s Court” to the Central Executive Committee of Turkestan (TurkTsIK, the 
state, as opposed to the party, side of government). The instructions were among of 
the first of many to demand that a democratic veneer be put on the vast changes the 
Bolsheviks were engineering, ordering that the structure of the people’s courts be 
discussed in general meetings of the Muslim population. These discussions among 
“the people,” which were probably limited to Tashkent and a few other areas under 
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Communist control, yielded demands that the new people’s courts must issue 
rulings on the basis of the Sharia and adat, or customary law. The First Regional 
Conference of Muslim Communists, which met May 24-30, 1919, in Tashkent, 
insisted on the inclusion of the Sharia, as did a congress of trade unions. Represen- 
tatives from Muslim courts also became involved in the process and met to draft a 
protocol to convey their views to a congress of NKIu workers. In part this protocol 
read: 


Finding that the worldview of Muslim people of all nationalities throughout the Turkestan 
republic is founded on the norms of the Sharia, we, the undersigned people’s courts, 
acknowledge the correct demands of a joint meeting of Old Tashkent organizations, laid out 
in a resolution on July 26, on the inclusion in the Statute on a United People’s Court of a 
legislative article giving the right to the Muslim people’s courts to refer [ssylat’sia] in their 
verdicts and decisions to the Sharia and adat, if the norms of the latter do not contradict in 
their fundamental regulations the interests of the working people.” 


It is clear from the reference to the July meeting of organizations in the Old City of 
Tashkent, which was entirely non-Russian, that Muslims were upset about any 
attempt to supplant traditional courts and had organized to try to stop it. It also 
appears that either the delegates to this meeting or the final protocol’s authors were 
of the reformist persuasion, given their implied willingness to use Soviet law 
supplemented by the Sharia and their expressed willingness to jettison Islamic 
provisions that contradicted fundamental Communist principles. 

The Statute on the United People’s Court was not actually published until 
October 1920, but when it appeared, it approved a dual-court system, one following 
the Sharia and ruling in the native languages for Muslims, and the other following 
Soviet law and using the Russian language for Europeans.'* The government also 
decided to set up a special commission under the NKIu to mediate conflicts between 
the religious and secular law codes. This surprising decision conflicted with Soviet 
ideology and law, but the government probably felt that it had little choice but to 
comply with popular demand. The resources to establish a functioning Soviet court 
system simply were not there, and with the Basmachi guerrillas gaining strength and 
the party barely functioning, antagonizing Muslims further was dangerous. The 
dual-court decision was not so much an example of negotiation between state and 
people as it was an example of the state bowing to necessity. 

The Statute on a United People’s Court was so unclear on what constituted 
Islamic rulings “in conflict with the interests of the working people,” and the 
apparatus for supervising the courts was in such primitive condition that many so- 
called people’s courts continued to judge solely on the basis of the Sharia as they 
always had. An undated report from the Transcaspian Oblast Revolutionary 
Committee illustrated just how much work needed to be done in this area. The 
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committee was interested in weaning people away from religious courts, but there 
were no Soviet courts in the oblast. They were only beginning to set up short 
training courses for secular judges.’ 

This soft approach to angry believers was not limited to the Turkestan 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR). Even after the Bolsheviks had 
achieved sole power, in the halfhearted reconciliation of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) period (1921-1928), the Politburo directed that Russian peasants be allowed 
to observe religious holidays that did not have explicit counterrevolutionary goals. 
This highly ambiguous instruction was forwarded to the Turkburo, although with 
no clear indication that it should apply to Muslims as well.” The necessity that 
dictated the Communists’ caution in all parts of the infant empire was only 
temporary, however. Lenin never hesitated to strike against religion when the 
Opportunity arose, and in time the party in Turkestan began to work on creating 
those opportunities.” 

It took even more years before the Soviet government could make any headway 
against two other pillars of Islamic social structure, the schools and the waqf 
system. The government did not have the financial or physical resources to establish 
a viable secular school system until the late 1920s. Party and state bodies passed 
many plans and resolutions for destroying the religious schools, but since Muslim 
schools were the only option for most Central Asian families, particularly in rural 
areas, these had little effect. The ravages of the civil war and the confiscations of 
waqfs did more damage to the Muslim school system than any central government 
decree. 

Revolutionary education was crucial to the Bolshevik project of creating a new 
society. Throughout 1918 the Sovnarkom Turkkrai published numerous decrees on 
establishing trade schools, Russian primary schools, and “native” secular schools 
that also taught Russian. A proposal to end state subsidies to maktabs and madrasas 
was rejected, however, on the grounds that it would be better to promote the reform 
of these existing schools rather than close them down altogether. In May 1920 a 
Commissariat of Enlightenment (Narkompros, or the education department) 
congress expressed willingness to provide training for traditional maktab instructors 
so they could teach in the trade schools. Muslim reformist educators were also busy 
drafting ambitious plans for Jadid-type maktabs and even reformed madrasas.”” 

Education seemed to be the one area where plans led to real action, at least for 
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the first few years. This was a reflection of the high priority that the Bolsheviks 
gave to schools, along with the commensurate funding. In 1919 the All-Union Party 
Conference promoted and budgeted for the building of native-language schools for 
girls as well as boys throughout the country.” The Turkestan Narkompros needed 
every kopek to train teachers, translate textbooks into native languages and write 
original teaching materials, create new schools, and launch an Uzbek educational 
journal, Maorif (Enlightenment). Narkompros officials made compromises with 
local mores, allowing separate schools for girls (certainly better than none at all) 
and not protesting continued Islamic education in the schools.” 

As long as the government provided money, enrollment in the secular schools 
of Turkestan increased steadily. According to one set of statistics, in 1917 
Turkestan had 576 secular primary schools and ended 1920 with 2,022. By the end 
of 1923, however, this number had plummeted to 1,007.” What had happened? The 
New Economic Policy not only restored semicapitalist relations in the country but 
also mandated a very tight state budget; school funds had been significantly 
curtailed, and Turkestan could not make up the shortfall on its own.” The resulting 
budget crunch was one of the major motivations behind the restoration of waqfs, 
which was completed in 1922. Traditional maktabs then returned to fill the vacuum 
left by the collapse of secular schools. For the next seven years or so there were 
three kinds of schools available: traditional maktabs, Jadidist reformed maktabs, 
and some Soviet schools. In the Farghana Valley the reformed schools were slightly 
dominant, while in the great Islamic center of Bukhara traditional maktabs were 
more common. Secular schools were rare everywhere.” 

The question of what to do with waqfs centered more around control of wealth 
than religion per se. The Turkestan government returned waqfs to Muslim 
management, but not without state regulation. While Narkompros had formed a 
waqf administration to gain resources for the schools as early as mid-1920, a law 
regarding the place of waqfs in the new regime was not fully developed until 1922. 
Two decrees published that year laid out the new terms. The first decree, dated June 
20, returned “ordinary” waqfs to mosques and madrasas, including lands with 
buildings on them, such as mills, stores, baths, caravansarais, and warehouses, as 
well as gardens and arable parts of urban land that had been controlled by a madrasa 
before the October Revolution. Revenues from these waqfs were to be used 
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exclusively for the maintenance and repair of buildings and the salaries and upkeep 
of teachers, students, and other personnel. Waqf lands of “agricultural significance,” 
however, were to be turned over to the peasantry. 

The restored waqf system was to be administered in each uezd by a “college” 
consisting of six elected individuals and one appointed “instructor.” The colleges 
were formed from two “schools,” one drawn from people's court workers and one 
from secular teachers, a system that had already been established throughout the 
Farghana Valley and in the Samarkand area. Members of these colleges were to be 
elected in a general meeting of employees from secular schools, people’s courts, 
and Muslim schools and confirmed by the local government.” 

The second law, passed December 28, 1922, was more comprehensive. It 
returned wagf lands and other property to all mosques, schools, mazars, and other 
charitable and educational institutions. Waqf lands outside of cities and villages that 
had been designated as having “agricultural significance” were to remain in the 
hands of the present owners, whoever could claim to be currently using the land. 
These lands were liable to ASSR and local taxes, with local tax revenues designated 
especially for educational needs in the villages. Rental revenues from buildings on 
wagf lands that were put up by private individuals or foundations and not included 
among the waqf property were to be divided equally among the waqf departments 
and education departments. There was a deadline of January 1, 1924, for filing 
petitions and documentation regarding the receipt of a particular parcel of land or 
property that had belonged to a waqf prior to November 7, 1917, or, if such a 
receipt could not be produced, proof of the waqf’s existence from the local 
executive political committee. This rule was apparently to ensure that claimants 
were not trying to take land that had not previously belonged to a waqf, thus 
stealing from the state. The foundation of new waqfs was allowed exclusively for 
charitable, educational, or “socioeconomic” purposes (a term left undefined). Waqfs 
could not be founded for religious purposes. The establishment of new waqfs which 
included the right of land use was forbidden. 

The most important feature of the December 1922 law was that it set up an 
administrative system for the waqfs that was more extensive than what had existed 
in tsarist times. Waqfs were to be managed by a Main Wagf Administration (GVU, 
Glavnoe vakufnoe upravlenie) and subordinate waqf departments staffed only by 
Turkestani Muslims. The departments were to be supported by income from the 
waqfs that they were administering. This provision built a conflict of interest into 
the system from the start, since cash-strapped administrators would be sorely 
tempted to take resources for their own needs that should have gone into education. 

The GVU’s duties included establishing the network of waqf departments and 
confirming their personnel, supervising and directing their activities, directing all 
madrasas and all traditional and reformed elementary schools, approving the 
decisions of waqf departments on the use of their lands and investigating any 
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complaints about how the lands were being used, and approving budget proposals 
by the waqf departments. Local ispolkoms were also given a role in organizing waqf 
departments, which increased the bureaucratic burden. The chair of the waqf 
department also served as the chair of the local education department. The 
department, in turn, was staffed by one representative from the ispolkom and one 
from the local madrasa, the latter elected by the madrasa faculty and students and 
approved by the ispolkom (a key stipulation, which meant that only cooperative 
clergy were allowed into the departments). 

The departments’ duties were laid out as follows: investigate petitions 
concerning waqfs and the foundations of new wagfs, register waqf property that met 
the criteria laid out earlier, compile yearly budgetary estimates and abide by them 
in reality (an interesting provision, indicating that budgetary limits were often not 
observed), monitor the activities of the mutawallis, control and supervise efficient 
expenditures of waqf means, present a report on departmental activities to the GVU, 
appoint, confirm, and dismiss mutawallis, and supervise native schools funded by 
wagqfs to make sure that they remained funded only by wagfs.”’ Finally, the 
December 1922 law put the mutawallis directly in charge of administering the 
wagfs, although with greatly curtailed powers. Mutawallis in charge of charitable 
and educational foundations were supervised directly by the waqf departments, 
while mutawallis managing other foundations were to be elected in a general 
meeting of the citizens of the district in which the waqf was located, subject to 
approval by the waqf department. 

These laws resulted in a restored waqf system, controlling fewer resources and 
subject to fairly close government supervision but able to fulfill its primary 
functions of funding education, paying for the upkeep of mosques and madrasas, 
and providing salaries for the clergy and students who staffed them. As with the 
religious courts, however, these power-sharing arrangements were only temporary. 
The Communist government was not going to tolerate even a quasi-independent 
system of funding social needs for very long, especially when those needs included 
mosques and mullas. 


THE KHAN AND THE EMIR 


By late 1919 the civil war had turned enough in the Reds’ favor that they could 
address the continuing irritation of having two feudal statelets within their territory. 
Khorezm was their first target, for the simple reason that Junaid Khan was creating 
significantly more trouble than was Emir Alimkhan. Not only was he leading raids 
into Russian territory, but he was also supporting an anti-Bolshevik Cossack 
movement based at Chimbai, just south of the Aral Sea. Junaid Khan unintention- 
ally aided the Bolsheviks by alienating prominent Turkmen leaders 
Gochmamed/Koshmamed Khan, Mollaoraz Khojamamedov, and Gulam Ali, who 
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joined the Reds probably hoping that they could be the next to seize power.” 
Tashkent was also able to organize and/or strengthen the small Communist Party 
of Khorezm and the Young Khivan Party, although neither group would ever match 
the influence of its Bukharan counterpart. 

In late December 1919 Red Army troops of the Turkestan front and a unit of 
some 500 refugee Khivans, under the command of G. B. Skalov, invaded the 
khanate. Within a month they had driven Junaid Khan back into the Qora Qum 
desert and accepted the abject surrender of Khan Muhammad Sayyid Abdulla. The 
Turkestan Sovnarkom wasted no time in humoring the khan. He was ordered to 
abdicate in favor of a provisional revolutionary committee, which promptly 
declared Khiva’s solidarity with the Communist International. Three months later 
Sayyid Abdulla was arrested for counterrevolutionary activity and expelled from the 
territory.*! On April 27, 1920, an all-Khorezm qurultai (party congress; the term 
came from meetings of Mongol leaders in the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries) 
formally declared the Khorezm Soviet People’s Republic, still independent but 
loyal to the Russian republic, with an identical government structure. 

The situation was by no means clear or simple, however. The Russian hold on 
Khorezm was entirely dependent on the Red Army’s presence, and significant 
ideological compromises had to be made to maintain order. The provisional 
revolutionary committee included a mulla among its members, for example, as did 
its successor the Council of Nazirs (equivalent to the Council of People’s 
Commissars). The Communist Party of Khorezm was merged with the Young 
Khivan Party, which improved its numerical strength but weakened it ideologically, 
at least from the Bolshevik point of view. In October 1923 one of the few convinced 
native Communists in the party complained in a letter to his mentor that half the 
party members were merchants and a quarter were clergy.” 

The Khorezm Soviet People’s Republic (KhNSR) never achieved stability 
during its brief existence. Its government could not overcome sharp, not to say 
bloody, internal conflicts between Uzbek and Turkmen members, and continual 
outside interference from Moscow, Tashkent, and Junaid Khan kept pulling the 
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republic in contradictory directions. The Council of Nazirs attempted to introduce 
a secular mode of government immediately: the KhNSR constitution forbade 
religious discrimination, promised legal equality between women and men, and 
deprived the higher clergy of voting rights, while preserving the Muslim court 
system.” These legal declarations may have contributed to a “counterrevolutionary” 
uprising on July 11. Whatever its nature and cause, the incident was brutally 
answered by the arrest and murder of over 300 people, mostly Muslim clergy, 
probably ordered by the Russian Soviet republic (RSFSR) representatives to 
Khorezm.” 

When it was not putting down rebels, the government established a Commissar- 
iat/Nazirat of Enlightenment and made efforts to develop secular schools. Its 
extreme weakness, however, ensured that none of these programs made it very far 
past the planning stage. By mid-1923, for example, Khorezm reported that it had 
29 Soviet schools serving about 1,500 students, while there were 282 madrasas and 
qorikhonas (technically schools where reciters of the Quran were trained, but in 
practice little different from maktabs) serving some 2,000 students. A different 
report compiled four months later recorded 89 religious schools (of an unspecified 
type, probably madrasas) and 283 qorikhonas with a total of 1,624 students, all 
supported by wagfs.” The small size and easy mobility of the maktabs or 
qorikhonas made them extremely difficult to count, as the inconsistent numbers here 
indicate. However, they do suggest that the traditional educational system was 
largely intact. 

Once Junaid Khan had been (temporarily) subdued, the Turkestan government 
could turn its attention to Bukhara. Emir Alimkhan had been trying to strengthen 
his position by negotiating with the British, who had occupied Ashkhabad in the 
summer of 1918, and with the emir of Afghanistan.” As if this weren’t alarming 
enough for the Bolsheviks, the emirate had also become a haven for 
Basmachi/Qurbashi guerrillas. After Khorezm fell, Alimkhan rapidly adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude toward the Bolsheviks, but they had already decided that 
he must go. 

Their strategy was complicated by the fact that they wished to install a regime 
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that at least looked as if it had native support, while their wayward Jadid and Young 
Bukharan allies had split into hostile factions. The “left wing” of the Young 
Bukharan Party, led by Faizulla Khojaev, maintained faith in an independent 
popular uprising against the emir. Khojaev changed his mind at the last minute and 
became firmly pro-Bolshevik once he realized that the Bolsheviks were his road to 
power. The “rightist” Jadid group, led by Khojaev’s rival Mirza abd al-Qadir 
Mukhitdinov, was suspicious of the Bolsheviks and more interested in cultural 
reform than revolution, although Mukhitdinov had joined the Central Committee of 
the Bukharan Communist Party in February 1919. In addition, the Young 
Bukharans had a Left Socialist Revolutionary (SR) faction, which had been more 
or less pushed into an alliance with Khojaev in the wake of Fanny Kaplan’s attempt 
to assassinate Lenin (July 1918) and the ensuing anti-Left SR putsch. The party’s 
membership included even Muslim clergy who were disaffected from the emir’s 
regime.’ Multiple ideological differences were sharpened by the fact that Khojaev 
and Mukhitdinov strongly disliked each other. 

The Turkburo herded these incompatible groups into an alliance in July 1920 
in order to stage an “internal” revolt against the emir. By August 25 the allies had 
duly produced a program for the future revolutionary government, which included 
pledges to confiscate waqf land, proclaim equality among religions, abolish old 
taxes (including zakat, the Muslim tax for charity), reform the courts, and work 
closely with Russia and the Red Army.” The role of the Red Army was of course 
critical to the entire rebellion. With M. V. Frunze in command, the army trained and 
armed the native military units that led the actual invasion on August 28. Frunze’s 
artillery reduced the Bukharan citadel to rubble and then took a prominent place in 
the victory parade of September 5. Alimkhan himself managed to escape to 
Afghanistan, despite Red precautions against this, but his sons were sent to Moscow 
as hostages. Eventually, the emirs’ throne was also sent to Moscow as a trophy, 
where to continuing Uzbek irritation it remains.” 

The Young Bukharan and Bukharan Communist Parties were formally merged 
September 11, but as in Khorezm the move strengthened Communist numbers (to 
some 14,000) while barely papering over ideological and personal differences. The 
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new Bukharan People’s Soviet Republic’s (BNSR) promises were similar to those 
of Khorezm: land reform and redistribution, equality between the sexes, voting 
rights for all but class enemies, and a continued emphasis on the importance of 
Islamic law. One interesting difference was that the Bukharan government declared 
Uzbek to be the state language, displacing the Persian of the emirs and the Tajiks, 
who made up 30% of the emirate’s population. This turned out to be the opening 
move ina long and continuing struggle between Uzbeks and Tajiks over Bukhara’s 
identity. Mukhitdinov published an article in 1928 complaining that the Tajiks of 
Bukhara and its surrounding countryside had been wrongly incorporated into 
Uzbekistan, and the same idea has been recently revived by some Tajiks.” 

As in Khorezm, the government could not deliver on most of its promises (the 
exception being land reform, but even there land was mostly redistributed among 
elites rather than to peasants), but in Bukhara the reasons were somewhat different. 
Khojaev and his fellow Young Bukharans were hampered not by anarchy but by an 
old regime that refused to collapse. The emir was gone, but the elites who knew 
how to run the judicial, financial, and educational systems were still in place and 
still had many resources to call upon. In August 1921, for example, Bukhara 
registered 200 waqfs supporting 208 mosques and 215 madrasas. The waqf holdings 
consisted of roughly 2,000-3,000 tanaps or 500-700 desiatinas of land, 57 barns 
(sarai), 1,414 shops, 23 marketplaces (bozor), 10 baths, 18 mills, and 133 houses, 
yielding an average annual income of 1 million gold rubles.*' Khojaev had to beg 
from Moscow to receive comparable income. There were not enough Communists 
to replace the old elites and not enough economic or political resources to overturn 
the emirate’s structures. A rapid transformation of Bukharan culture was simply not 
possible, as attempts at education reform showed. 

The Jadid-influenced government had, of course, a keen interest in developing 
education, an effort led by writer and nazir of education Abdalrauf Fitrat 
(1886—1938). Fitrat wanted to introduce mathematics and Western sciences into the 
madrasas, but even those mudarrislar who were willing did not have the training to 
teach these subjects. In October 1920 Sovnarkom RSFSR sent significant financial 
aid to Bukhara, including funds for training native teachers. The Sixth congress of 
the BKP in December 1921 promoted free education in all native languages and 
explicitly allowed religious education in schools. The latter provision was not only 
to appease local parents but to ensure that the teaching of Islam could not be turned 
to counterrevolutionary purposes.” Fitrat himself arranged to send 70 students to 
German universities and 300 to Moscow, but such programs need several years to 
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yield results. By the fall of 1924 the BNSR had barely begun creating secular 
schools, with only 69 schools that taught 3.1% of children, plus a handful of 
teaching and trade institutions. In contrast, the old-method schools taught 6.6% of 
children, suggesting that most children received no education at all.” 

In addition to these difficulties, many members of the Bukharan Communist 
Party were ideologically suspect, to the point where Turkburo ordered purges in 
early 1921 and again in 1923.“ The Bukharan Council of Nazirs, which Khojaev 
chaired, was divided among differing factions, all of them aware that they needed 
popular support to survive. Finally, the renegade Turkish general Enver Pasha 
arrived in Turkestan in 1921, having promised the Bolsheviks that he could put 
down the Basmachi/Qurbashi guerrillas. Instead, he joined them, took over the 
chaotic leadership, and turned the Basmachis into a briefly formidable force. 

The word “Basmachi” may have originally referred to bandits, a connection 
that the Communists, of course, emphasized. The fighters generally referred to 
themselves as Qurbashi, which in the late nineteenth century was the name for a 
neighborhood head nightwatchman in charge of enforcing curfew. Communist Party 
documents most often used “Qurbashi”’ to refer to leaders among the Basmachi, but 
some documents seem to use the labels to designate distinct groups. The under- 
ground and decentralized nature of these anti-Soviet fighters created a great deal of 
confusion among their opponents and later researchers. Throughout the 1920s the 
Qurbashi operated mostly in the eastern parts of Soviet Central Asia and in northern 
Afghanistan, using the mountains for protection. Over the long haul their lack of 
organization doomed them before the professional Red Army, but they were capable 
of inflicting significant damage on Soviet outposts. While Enver Pasha had been a 
dangerously erratic commander for the Ottomans during World War I, he was the 
only professional leader that the Qurbashis had. At the height of his influence, in 
1921-1922, the Red Army had to send in some 20,000 soldiers to contain the 
movement. Even after Enver’s capture and execution in 1922, the Soviets had to 
devote considerable resources to fighting the guerrillas; the last major Qurbashi was 
not captured until 1931. 

The continuing occupation of Bukhara by Red Army soldiers, many of them 
billeted in mosques, not only distracted the government but created resentment 
among ordinary Bukharans and a concomitant need for caution on the part of 
Khojaev and his council members. Even the Politburo realized the need to appease 
popular sentiment, and in 1922 it ordered the return of confiscated waqf property 
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and the recognition of Muslim courts, just as in the Turkestan ASSR.*° All these 
factors together ensured that for the first two or three years reform proceeded 
slowly, if at all. 


ANTIRELIGION AND NATIONALITY ISSUES 


A new period of political reorganization began in Turkestan in 1922. The 
Turkburo was dissolved and replaced by a stronger and more stable oblast bureau, 
the Central Asian Bureau (Sredazburo). The two people’s republics were gradually 
drawn into economic union with Turkestan; Khorezm’s government was effectively 
taken over by Sredazburo, while key members of Bukhara’s government were 
promoted (and co-opted) into the bureau. Also during this period Moscow began 
to promote militant atheist activism in Central Asia, although still using great 
caution. 

It is time to backtrack a bit and examine the development of Bolshevik attitudes 
toward religion. When Karl Marx made his famous “opium of the people” 
comment, he also pointed out that religion fulfilled a real need in the harsh world 
of capitalism: “Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless 
world, just as it is the spirit of a spiritless situation.”*’ Marx saw religion as evil 
precisely because it was comforting to people and therefore helped them accept 
exploitation. 

Lenin certainly agreed that religion was a tool of capitalist oppression but 
(following his teacher Georgii Plekhanov) dropped the idea that it could have any 
constructive function at all. His stated tactics regarding religion changed as he went 
from being a powerless theoretician to the leader of the first Communist state, but 
his intense hostility to the expression of any need for spiritual solace remained the 
same. This hostility was perhaps articulated most clearly in a letter to A. M. Gorky 
regarding Gorky’s involvement with the Godbuilders (a quasi-religious Bolshevik 
tendency mostly developed by Anatoly Lunacharsky), where Lenin thundered: 


{Your theory of God] . . . cleanses the idea of God of the historical and commonplace (filth, 
superstition, sanctified darkness and degradation on the one hand, serfdom and monarchy 
on the other), while instead of the historical and commonplace reality the nice petty 
bourgeois phrase (God = “concepts of future organized social feelings”) is inserted into the 
idea of God.” 


Lenin was a Strict materialist, believing in nothing that he could not see or measure. 
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He refused to acknowledge the emotional power of religion but at the same time did 
not trust that belief would die a natural death. Just as he had adopted Trotsky’s 
assertion that the stages of historical development to full Communism could be 
telescoped if properly led by hardened revolutionaries, he advocated aggressive 
antireligious action rather than waiting for history to take its course.” Lenin’s 
insistence on attacking religion as part and parcel of attacking capitalism not only 
shaped early Soviet propaganda efforts but stamped Soviet religious policy for 70 
years. Long after it had become clear that basic science education was not sufficient 
to destroy religion, after even a dedicated atheist like Khrushchev suggested that he 
needed to think about the fate of his soul,”” the USSR remained committed to 
eradicating belief. The failure of this project helped highlight the bankruptcy of the 
entire Soviet experiment. 

For all his savaging of the Godbuilders, Lenin himself had a devotion to 
Marxism that can easily be described as religious. With no sense of irony 
whatsoever, in the same year as his letter to Gorky, Lenin wrote: 


The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. It is complete and harmonious, and 
provides men with an integral world conception which is irreconcilable with any form of 
superstition, reaction, or defense of bourgeois oppression. It is the legitimate successor of 
the best that was created by humanity in the nineteenth century in the shape of German 
philosophy, English political economy and French Socialism.*! 


As Robert C. Tucker has pointed out, the charismatic leader and prophet of the only 
party that could free the masses from tsarist tyranny unintentionally gave Bolshev- 
ism a character not unlike that of early Christianity.” This attitude, too, pervaded 
Soviet culture, giving many Soviet citizens a genuine sense of purpose and devotion 
to a cause greater than themselves. Within just a few months of the revolution, 
Marxism-Leninism began to fill some of the emotional and social functions 
formerly monopolized by religious faith and ritual. While “octoberings” (in place 
of christenings) and other private rituals had a relatively short life span, the public 
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rituals surrounding Lenin’s embalmed corpse, the infinite possibilities of Soviet 
production, and the living deity Joseph Stalin defined the Soviet soul for decades. 
However, these quasi-religious functions developed out of Russian Orthodox 
culture (the greatest example being Lenin’s body displayed uncorrupted, as the new 
Communist saint)—they did not transfer easily as a replacement for Islam. But this 
is getting somewhat ahead of the story. 

The political and social role of Islam was an indirect point of contention from 
the beginning of the Bolshevik regime. The Bolsheviks’ first law on religion, “On 
the Separation of Church and State,” was signed by Lenin January 23, 1918, but had 
a limited immediate impact on Turkestan. Since the decree included a clause that 
stripped churches of their property, the following summer the Turkestan govern- 
ment confiscated some waqfs on instructions from the Commissariat of Justice, 
which provoked Muslim outrage and sporadic violence. In July 1918 the Central 
Committee reversed itself, ordering Turkestan Communists, “Stop requisitioning 
Muslim property without the permission of regional Muslim organizations; avoid 
any friction which could give rise to antagonism.’ The same telegram told the 
Turkestan party to recruit Muslims into party and state organs. There were 
continued efforts to acquire waqfs with Muslim permission (Abdulla R. Rakhimba- 
ev, a Turkestani Communist in Khojent, confiscated waqfs under this pretense), but 
by 1922 it had become apparent that waqfs were the only available method for 
funding schools, and the government openly abandoned the policy.” 

The law separating church and state is of interest as an early indication of 
Bolshevik intentions toward religious institutions. The Russian Orthodox Church 
and other officially sanctioned faiths had been instruments of state power for 
centuries. Lenin regarded religion as not just false but an intolerable rival to 
Communism and wanted to take all potential levers of state power into the 
Communist Party’s hands. Hence, the 1918 law was a first step in stripping religion 
of its ability to regulate society. It provided for a complete separation of church and 
state, eliminating state subsidies to religious organizations and the religious oath in 
court. More radically, the law sharply curtailed religious authority over birth, death, 
marriage, and education, all of which were to be taken over by the state. Religious 
organizations were stripped of their rights as legal persons as well as being barred 
from owning property. Believers were allowed to worship as long as they did not 
violate the “social order.” The law allowed religious education to continue, as long 
as it included no secular components.” The general effect was to eliminate much 
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of religion’s power over daily life but leave its strictly ritual and worship aspects 
unscathed. The separation decree remained on the books until 1929, but in practice 
more draconian measures began to supersede it by the mid-1920s. 

The separation law and its enforcement in Turkestan also exemplified the kinds 
of problems that the new regime was prone to create for itself. Drafted to fit the 
Russian situation (although even in Russia peasant assemblies tended to take parish 
property and distribute it back to the priests in this early period), the law was 
applied automatically throughout Bolshevik territory. Then Moscow was surprised 
by how local officials enforced the law and how Muslim populations reacted. This 
pattern was to be repeated over and over again, despite many efforts to break it. 

Lenin was the prime mover behind Soviet antireligious policy, but certainly not 
the only one. While his government brutally attacked the Orthodox Church and its 
clergy during the civil war as part of a direct struggle for power, many party 
members (often young men) were happy to help for other reasons as well. They 
mocked clergy, desecrated churches, and disrupted public rituals from utopian 
motives (a need to destroy the old world to make way for the new), from misunder- 
standing the new laws, and from simple drunken hooliganism.” In many of these 
cases it was impossible to distinguish between ideological anticlericalism and 
random assaults, which did not bother some party members in the least. Indeed, a 
faction in the party insisted that religion must be fought by any means possible and 
that propaganda should be used to “bash and bang the skull[s]” of believers.” 

While brutality against the church as an enemy institution was encouraged 
during the war, the NEP period saw a reduction of pressure, at least in public view 
(secret police persecution of higher clergy did not ease). In the wake of the 10th 
Party Congress in March 1921, the Politburo issued a series of general instructions 
on allowing peasants to observe religious holidays and public rituals such as 
funerals and on the need for calm, scientific antireligious propaganda. Copies of 
these memos were sent to the Turkburo with no alterations for the Muslim 
population, but, in fact, plans were under way for launching specifically anti-Islamic 
propaganda. 

Of all the Muslim peoples in the empire, the Tatars had had by far the longest 
contact with Russians and had absorbed more of Russian culture than any other 
group. It was not surprising, then, that the first Communist to publish a lengthy 
piece on how to turn Muslims away from Islam was a Tatar, the theorist Mirsaid 
Sultan Galiev. Sultan Galiev belonged to the same school of thought as did 
members of the Jewish Socialist Bund: both believed that the greatest obstacle to 
their peoples’ progress and happiness, outside of capitalism itself, was religion. 
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Both worked assiduously against Islam or Judaism, believing that they were acting 
in the best interests of their peoples. In fact, Sultan Galiev’s Tatar partisanship 
quickly got him in trouble with his superiors in the party; he was arrested for the 
first time in 1923 but released fairly quickly on promise of good behavior.” 

In his December 1921 articles “Methods of Antireligious Propaganda among 
the Muslims,” Sultan Galiev argued that Muslims were suspicious of Communism 
not because of the blind fanaticism of Muslim belief but because of the historical 
legacy of Russian imperialism combined with Russian ignorance of Islamic religion 
and culture. He feared that Russian antireligious activists would not take this history 
into account when talking to Muslims who had struggled against Russian Orthodox 
missionaries. He reminded his readers that for the past 100 years the Muslim world 
had been the object of economic and political exploitation by European powers and 
that from the Muslim point of view this exploitation was just another side of the 
Christian crusade against Islam. In view of this, Marxist-Leninist propagandists 
needed to be particularly cautious in their approach to Muslims, in order to avoid 
being perceived as yet another “swarm” of Russian missionaries.” 

A related worry for Sultan Galiev was that ignorance of religious differences 
would lead Russian propagandists to treat Islam the same way that they treated 
Orthodoxy. He explained: “For us [Communists] religion is all the same, and thus 
the problem is completely clear and does not demand analysis. The question is 
merely one of which methods one needs to use in order to come correctly and 
painlessly to a resolution and implementation in real life.” But for Sultan Galiev 
this view was gravely mistaken. Islam was much more closely intertwined with its 
society than was Orthodoxy, and Muslims did not differentiate between sacred and 
secular as educated European Christians did. He feared that using propaganda 
methods against Islam that had been developed for an Orthodox context would 
backfire, be perceived as a Christian imperialist attack, and serve only to arouse 
Muslim hostility. 

How, then, to avoid these risks? Sultan Galiev argued in favor of a very 
cautious, positive, atheist propaganda, saying: 


Once and for all we must knock from the hands of our opponents those weapons with which 
they can beat us on this issue: we need to say openly . . . that we are in no way fighting 
against any religion, we are only conducting propaganda for our atheist convictions, 
exercising our natural right to do so. Only this way of formulating the issue can give us a 
firm guarantee that they will not laugh at us and tar us with the same brush as [though we 
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were] the Black Hundreds Russian missionaries.” 


Furthermore, this propaganda should be conducted in a skillful and lively 
manner, not in the lazy form of distributing “little brochures on this theme... with 
hysterical titles (which no one will ever read). Sultan Galiev shared some of 
Lenin’s concerns at the time, for atheist propaganda that was written with the sharp 
wit of a Voltaire rather than the thunderously dull material that the party was turning 
out.” 

Sultan Galiev’s solution to the problem of empty pamphleteering was to 
introduce Muslims to genuine Muslim atheist workers living in their midst. These 
should be people who did not look like devils, who were quite ordinary in most 
ways, but who were “more positive, more developed, tougher and more energetic,” 
than believers were. The presence of such workers in Muslim villages would 
produce many more atheists than any amount of lecturing.™ 

Sultan Galiev’s most radical proposal for turning Muslims into Marxist- 
Leninists stemmed from his insistence on giving non-Russians full and equal rights 
within the young Soviet state. He believed that Muslims were culturally backward 
because of tsarist oppression and still refrained from participating in the party and 
government because they distrusted its Russian base. Only demonstrating to 
Muslims their new status as equal partners in the state, in deeds as well as words, 
would convince them of the correctness of Marxism-Leninism. Without that 
equality, no amount of antireligious propaganda would produce the desired results.” 
Tragically for Sultan Galiev, Lenin’s government was willing to pay lip service to 
that principle but no more. 

Soviet anti-Islamic action cannot be separated from Soviet policy toward the 
non-Russian peoples. As happened so often, Marx and Friedrich Engels had 
sketched a grand picture of international proletarian solidarity undermining the 
nation-state, but it lacked consistency and clarity. They were much more interested 
in the inevitable future of class-based revolution than in the dead end of nationalism 
and so paid little attention to the latter. Given that the Bolsheviks had almost no 
guidelines for applying this vision in a huge and complex empire, it is perhaps not 
so surprising that over time Soviet policies took on the assimilationist tendencies 
of tsarist policies. However, where the tsars’ goals and policies were not consistent 
across the entire empire (as with the division between inorodtsy and others), the 
Soviets pursued the paradoxical and incomparably more ambitious goal of fully 
absorbing everyone into Soviet culture while simultaneously allowing, indeed 
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insisting on, cultural autonomy. 

As Marxist thought developed over the nineteenth century, its founders’ 
appreciation of nationalism changed. Marx and Engels never considered that all 
peoples had a right to self-determination. Their view that nations should be valued 
solely on the basis of their economic viability led them to openly denigrate the small 
and the colonized peoples and regard them as flotsam “to perish in the revolutionary 
holocaust.’ However, they decided in the 1860s that if an abstract support for the 
self-determination of certain selected European peoples (such as the Poles) 
provided a strategic advantage for the workers’ cause, it was justifiable. Marx and 
Engels reserved the right of selection for themselves, according to the needs of 
international Communism. Finally, for all of their emphasis on the importance of 
class over nation, the two political philosophers also showed a disconcerting 
tendency to traffic in national stereotypes. Engels especially wrote about 
transhistorical characteristics of the Irish, Italians, or south Slavs, apparently 
forgetting about class analysis. Even they could not escape the rising influence of 
the idea of “nation” on their political thought.” The contradictory strains in their 
writings left no clear program for their followers. 

While Lenin still dominated the Russian Communists, all thought of assimilat- 
ing anyone into Russian culture was officially taboo. Before 1917 Lenin had 
enthusiastically supported the right of national self-determination, with the same 
strategic/opportunist intent that Marx and Engels had displayed several decades 
before. Class-based internationalism was his ultimate goal, but appealing to the urge 
for national self-determination was a useful tactic in reaching that goal. Lenin 
believed that nationalism was purely a response to capitalist oppression. Eliminating 
that oppression would automatically eliminate the need for nationalism, just as it 
would eliminate the need for religion. Like Marx, Lenin was convinced that workers 
would never act against their economic interests by supporting small, economically 
nonviable states. 

In the specific context of the Russian Empire, Lenin hypothesized that giving 
the non-Russian peoples the right to secede would also motivate them to freely 
choose to join the Soviet workers’ state. Under socialist conditions national 
chauvinism would disappear, leaving only the bourgeois classes to support national 
independence.® In two declarations issued immediately after taking power, Lenin 
and Stalin put this theory to the test. They promised “equality and sovereignty 
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[suverennost’] to the peoples of Russia” and specifically to the “working Muslims 
of Russia and the East” said: 


Henceforth your beliefs and customs, your national and cultural institutions are declared to 
be free and inviolable. Establish your national life freely and without hindrance. You have 
the right to do this. Know that your rights, and the rights of all the peoples of Russia, are 
guarded with all the might of the revolution and its organs, the soviets of workers’, soldiers’, 
and peasants’ deputies.” 


Note that in this declaration religious beliefs are put in the same category as 
national and cultural institutions. There is no hint here that religion should die with 
capitalism. Lenin did not believe that Communism could change cultures overnight, 
a belief that was enforced by experience after he took power. In a speech on 
nationality policy that he gave at the 8th Party Congress on March 19, 1919, Lenin 
warned enthusiasts, specifically Nikolai Bukharin, that the transformation of 
nationalities would take time and work: 


What should we do in regard to peoples like the Kyrgyz, Uzbeks, Tajiks, Turkmen, who until 
now have been under the influence of their mullas? For us in Russia the population, after 
long experience with the priests, helped us throw them off. But you know how badly the 
decree on civil marriage went off in reality. Can we approach these peoples and say “we 
shall overthrow your exploiters?” We cannot do this, because they are entirely subordinate 
to their mullas. Here we must wait for the development of these nations and the differentia- 
tion of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, which is inevitable.” 


As with his thought on religion, Lenin modified his approach to the nationali- 
ties issue as he faced the day-to-day problems of building a government. He had 
granted the right to secession, but in the crisis of war the details of how secession 
could be achieved were left unspecified. As the Reds gained the upper hand, the 
only non-Russian political parties that Lenin accepted as representing the interests 
of the workers were those that did not want to exercise the right of secession or 
question Russian leadership within the Soviet state. While the party program never 
stated it in so many words, in practice Lenin gave non-Russians the right to secede 
only so long as they didn’t exercise that right, as the Volga Tatars and Bashkirs, 
Georgians, and others discovered to their cost. 

Sultan Galiev did not share Lenin’s faith that national chauvinism was purely 
the product of capitalism. In his observation, oppression was as much 
national—colonizer and colonized—as it was class-based. Further noting that there 
were few proletarians in colonized parts of the world, he proposed a revolution 
based on colonial status rather than class status, essentially the same idea that 
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motivated “Third World Marxists” later in the century. Trying to turn his 
observations into concrete action, in 1918 he went so far as to found an independent 
Muslim Communist Party.” 

The theory of “‘sultangalievism” was not necessarily incompatible with Lenin’s 
thought; if there was no viable working class, then (non-Russian) national 
aspirations could substitute. The critical problem was that Sultan Galiev was not 
willing to subordinate himself completely to party leadership, and genuinely 
independent political activism was one thing that the party could not tolerate. 
Lenin’s autocratic streak was also probably the main reason that he had ferociously 
fought challenges from the Jewish Bund and Ukrainian Communists, who had 
argued for cultural autonomy within the Communist movement. This insistence on 
party primacy was the common ground on which these contradictory policies rested. 

To make matters worse, Sultan Galiev was not alone in thinking this way. A 
number of Turkestani Communists, notably, Turar Ryskulov, Nizametdin Khojaev, 
and Mukhitdinov, shared similar fears and assumptions. These three headed the 
Muslim Bureau of the Turkestan Regional Party Committee (Musburo TurkKrai- 
Kom) during its six-month existence in 1919 and 1920. Stalin had directed the 
creation of the Musburo in response to Sultan Galiev’s independent party. The hope 
was that a semiautonomous Muslim bureau would calm Muslim irritation at Russian 
chauvinism but still be controllable. Stalin had not anticipated that the Turkestani 
leaders whom he selected would have no more interest in working closely with 
Russian Communists than the local Russians had in working with them. Instead, 
Ryskulov tried to establish the Musburo as an equal and independent organization. 
In January 1920 the 5th Regional Conference of the Communist Party of Turkestan 
(KPT) went even further, voting to support a separate Muslim Communist Party and 
re-name the KPT the Turkic Communist Party. This was absolutely unacceptable, 
and the Turkkommissia rapidly disbanded the Musburo. To prevent further 
outbreaks of separatism, the commissioners moved to cultivate less “nationalist” 
Turkestanis, such as Nazir T. Turakulov, Iuldosh Akhunbabaev and A. Rakhimba- 
ev.” Ryskulov, N. Khojaev, and Mukhitdinov were able to continue in the party for 
several more years (there were too few native Communists to let ideological purity 
bar them for long), but their sins would not be forgotten. 

The nationalities problem and the fundamental choice that it posed between 
forced unity and possibly fatal separatism pulled the Bolsheviks in sharply different 
directions for years and certainly was never resolved. The form of the new country 
itself was deeply marked by these contradictory needs. The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was founded December 30, 1922, as a federal union of four 
republics: the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR), the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic (SSR), the Belorussian SSR, and the Federation of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics of Transcaucasia (itself an uneasy federation of Armenia, 
Georgia, and Azerbaijan). Turkestan and the Kyrgyz (Kazakh) province were 
“autonomous republics” (ASSRs) within the RSFSR. Bukhara and Khorezm were 
technically independent, and other groups were organized into autonomous regions. 

This structure was arrived at only after much bitter argument between 
proponents of greater or lesser central control; the last great fight of Lenin’s life was 
with Stalin and Grigorit K. (Sergo) Ordzhonikidze over the formation of 
Transcaucasia. Lenin had favored a federal structure of equal and independent 
republics, which fitted his insistence on offering the right of secession. He 
supported Communist leaders of the non-Russian republics who desired various 
degrees of autonomy. Stalin, perhaps being more realistic about the nature of 
national aspirations, argued for tight central control in most “essential” areas. He 
also opposed allowing any of the autonomous republics independence from the 
RSFSR, on the grounds that that would create a purely Russian republic in which 
Great Power Chauvinism would be unstoppable.” Lenin won the “first round,” as 
it were, by getting the federal structure approved, but the argument coincided with 
his first serious stroke. In early March 1923 a third stroke left him mute and 
partially paralyzed; within a year he was dead. 

Settlement of the Soviet empire’s organization allowed the party to consider 
other issues in building the new society, including religion and atheism. As 
mentioned earlier, atheist activists were not unanimous on the best way to combat 
religion. The Godbuilder Anatoly Lunacharskii, who now headed the Commissariat 
of Enlightenment, felt that religion would die out naturally under developed 
socialism, so active measures were not necessary.” Emilian Iaroslavskii and his 
circle around the Central Committee's Commission on the Affairs of Cults favored 
careful, but persistent, antireligious education. Activists should show believers the 
mythical roots of their gods, while simultaneously being considerate of believers’ 
feelings. A third group, which included M. M. Kostelovskaia and many members 
of the Communist Youth League (Komsomol), championed direct antireligious 
action, using violence when necessary. From 1923 to 1926 Iaroslavskii’s and 
Kostelovskaia’s groups waged a fierce verbal battle over antireligious tactics, which 
was expressed most visibly in their rival journals, Iaroslavskii’s Bezbozhnik (The 
Godless) and Kostelovskaia’s Bezbozhnik u stanka (The Godless at the Work- 
bench). The militants were the most prominent antireligious activists in the early 
years, until their excesses began to turn the tide against them in 1923. 

The Komsomol, by definition a group of rebellious youth, saw no need to 
respect believers’ feelings and often took a positive delight in outraging people. In 
late 1922 Komsomol members staged a series of “Komsomol Christmases,” public 
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parades that deliberately parodied church processions, often in obscene terms. In 
the spring “Komsomol Easters” were put on in many places. These Komsomol 
activities caused such enormous and sometimes violent protest that the higher 
echelons of the party were forced to take notice of the issue.” The party leadership 
had paid little attention to religious matters since the civil war, but the 12th Party 
Congress in April 1923 issued a statement on the proper conduct of antireligious 
propaganda that endorsed the more moderate approach favored by Iaroslavskii. 
Under socialist conditions the true nature of religion could easily be exposed before 
the workers. Thus, militant tactics could be more harmful than helpful: 


With this, as has been said in the Party program, it is necessary to thoughtfully avoid all 
insult to the feelings of believers, which leads only to the strengthening of religious 
fanaticism. Intentionally rude methods, which are often practiced in the center and in local 
areas, mockery of the subjects of belief and cult instead of a serious analysis and explana- 
tion, does not hasten [the process], but makes the liberation of the working masses from 
religious prejudices more difficult. 


While the congress’ resolution focused on measures against the Orthodox Church, 
it also included a short section on anti-Islamic propaganda: 


Keeping in the mind that the 30-million strong Muslim population of the Union Republics 
until now has preserved almost with impunity numerous medieval prejudices connected with 
religion, which are used for counter-revolutionary goals, it becomes necessary to work out 
forms and methods of liquidating these prejudices, taking into account the peculiarities of 
the various nationalities.’ 


This brief statement, which takes no account of Sultan Galiev’s ideas, suggests a 
conception of Islam as unchanged since “medieval” times, with connotations of 
primitive superstition and rigid belief. In fact, party officials in Muslim areas were 
aware of the activities of various Islamic reformists, including clergy, but their 
propaganda ignored reformism to create a monolithic enemy steeped in “blind 
fanaticism.” The demand to tailor anti-Islamic propaganda to specific cultures 
(perhaps a reference to nomadic vs. settled peoples, but in this context it is hard to 
tell) was continuously repeated to local atheist activists for years, but had little 
impact. 
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The ascent of Iaroslavskii’s line of thought on antireligious propaganda was not 
simply a result of successful lobbying on his part. Iaroslavskii (born Minei 
Izrailovich Gubelman in 1878) had been a Bolshevik activist and member of the 
party since 1898. He was also an early protégé of Joseph Stalin’s and had replaced 
Trotsky as the director of antireligious work just prior to the 12th Party Congress.” 
Through his position as General Secretary, Stalin was methodically establishing his 
control over the basic workings of the party (“the apparatus,” in party jargon), by 
promoting his allies in the ranks and demoting his rivals. While Stalin had not made 
any public statements on religion at this stage of his career, Iaroslavskii’s professed 
concern for believers’ sensitivities fitted well with the current party policy of 
containing Russian chauvinism and encouraging cultural autonomy for the 
nationalities. Stalin also had a great hand in implementing this policy, since he was 
commissar of nationalities until 1924. Iaroslavskii’s post as the chief antireligious 
activist meant that Stalin had a loyal employee in a position of increasing 
importance to the development of the state. 


ANTIRELIGION IN THE TURKESTAN ASSR 


Until 1923 the government of Turkestan had been more focused on establishing 
order than creating a new materialist-scientific society. It had made a point of 
restoring Islamic social institutions such as waqfs and courts and offered amnesty 
to those Basmachi who would surrender and turn over their weapons.’* The 
government itself went through a major reform in the spring of 1922, when the 
Central Asian Bureau (Sredazburo TsK RKP[b]) replaced the Turkburo. This 
change was part of a general revamping of oblast bureaus across the country that 
accompanied the foundation of the USSR: the Caucasus Bureau (Kavburo) was 
reorganized and renamed the Transcaucasian Regional Party Committee (Zakkrai- 
kom). The Siberian Bureau (Sibburo/ Sibkraikom) underwent a similar process and 
received over 1,000 Communist workers from Russia to aid its establishment.” 

The reorganization gave Turkestan a somewhat confusing, multilayered 
government. To begin with, the government ran on two parallel tracks: the state 
sector (the Council of Peoples’ Commissars and the commissariats under it) and the 
party sector, which held the real power. In the party sector, Sredazburo acted as the 
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middleman between the Central Committee and the regional parties. It supervised 
the parties of Turkestan, Bukhara, and (after some delay) Khorezm and communi- 
cated conditions in the field to Moscow.” The Turkestani party organizations 
consisted of a small political bureau overseeing a larger central committee, special 
sections for trade unions, women, and youth, subcommittees for projects like 
antireligious propaganda, and as many local- and district-level party cells as could 
be organized. Sredazburo also had a political bureau, special sections, and assorted 
subcommittees. In addition, the Central Committee had set up the Central Asian 
Economic Council (SredAzEkoSo), an organization parallel to Sredazburo but 
exclusively concerned with economic matters. The Economic Council’s major task 
was to carry out an economic union of the three Turkestani republics, which the 
Politburo in Moscow had decided on in February 1922 as a prelude to fully 
absorbing Bukhara and Khorezm.”' 

The upshot was that, whereas most of the USSR had a two-tiered government, 
Turkestan and the seven other regions governed by oblast bureaus added a third tier. 
To make matters murkier for the historian, the party preferred to downplay just how 
extensive Sredazburo’s and SredAzEkoSo’s powers were, in order to promote the 
image of independent native Communist parties. While some local Communists, 
notably, Akmal Ikramov and Faizulla Khojaev, did gain considerable influence 
within Sredazburo, the reality was that Sredazburo gave instructions originating in 
Moscow to the Communist parties of Turkestan (and later Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan), which carried them out. During the 12 years of its existence, 
Sredazburo was the leading party organization in Central Asia. 

Sergo Ordzhonikidze, who not only was one of Stalin’s closest allies from 
Georgia but had a great deal of experience in running the Kavburo/Zakkraikom, 
oversaw the establishment of Sredazburo. He brought with him new European 
personnel to replace the previous group, while the Turkestani party workers 
changed little. One immediate difference between the new agency and the original 
Turkburo was the role of native Communists: Sredazburo’s first Executive Political 
Committee (Ispolkom) contained two Turkestanis, Turakulov and F. Khojaev, and 
the outgoing deputy chairman of the Turkburo, Sergei Ivanovich Gusev.® Stalin had 
realized that having native Communists in prominent places was essential for 
establishing credibility. 

Gusev was quickly replaced by a new Russian deputy chairman, O. Ia. Karklin, 
who would work in Turkestan for two years. While necessity dictated that Karklin 
be preoccupied with basic administrative issues and damage repair, anti-Islamic 
work was not entirely neglected. As Sredazburo slowly built a Communist 
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governing infrastructure, it also made cautious steps toward undermining the older 
system of ordering society. 

The Muslim clergy remained divided among various stripes of reformers and 
various stripes of conservatives. The fact that they were now under the domination 
of an aggressively atheist regime raised the stakes for all sides, to include the very 
survival of Islam. The nature of the debate also changed, from focusing on whether 
and to what degree religious practice could be reformed to whether to cooperate 
with the new rulers or fight against them at all costs. The Basmachi/Qurbashi 
guerrillas received the most attention, for both military and propaganda reasons. It 
was difficult to conceal military operations that involved large troop movements, 
some foreign intervention, and the infant Soviet air force.” More importantly, the 
Basmachi, by virtue of the fact that they were fighting to preserve the traditional 
ways, provided the perfect foil for Soviet activists who were bringing modern 
benefits to a backward society. 

The Basmachi posed a direct threat that required a simple, forcible answer. The 
reformist clergy presented a more complicated problem because they were willing, 
in some cases eager, to cooperate with the new regime. Lenin’s government had no 
pretext for attacking them but could not conceal its fundamental antagonism. Earlier 
in their history the Bolsheviks had treated close allies, the Mensheviks or non- 
Leninist European Communists, as the most insidious enemies of all. They would 
soon come to view the pro-Soviet Muslim clergy in the same light. 

For the present, however, the Bolsheviks returned to the strategy of Catherine 
the Great: control through co-optation. They decided to exploit the split between 
clerical factions by allowing reformist clergy to establish Muslim Spiritual 
Administrations (Mahkama-i Sharia or Nazorat-i Diniya),™ using state backing of 
the minority faction to undermine the influence of the majority faction. The spiritual 
administrations existed in the form of a central body in Ufa (where Catherine had 
located the first Muslim Spiritual Assembly) and a number of local, loosely 
organized, unconnected administrations throughout Turkestan. The First All- 
Russian Congress of Muslims had reconstituted the new Spiritual Administration 
at Ufa as an independent organization in the aftermath of the February Revolution.” 
After the Bolsheviks crushed the Tatars’ brief attempt at an independent republic, 
however, it came again under Russian control. 

Independent councils of religious judges called mahkama-i sharia were also 
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reconstituted in Turkestan in 1917 and existed relatively unmolested until February 
1923. Then the Turkestan Central Executive Committee (TurkTsIK), which was the 
state sector equivalent of the party’s Central Committee, authorized the creation of 
party-controlled spiritual administrations for Central Asia. These new administra- 
tions were intended to eclipse and replace the old ones and were founded explicitly 
in order to propagate Muslim reformist ideas. TurkTsIK’s decree stated: 


The Mahkama-i Sharia is to spread ideas of progress, culture, and humanity among the 
masses. They will be the connecting link between the government and the people, will carry 
out the reform of religious matters and will struggle with various unnecessary superstructures 
of Islam [and] with incorrect interpretations of Islam. It will answer religious questions free 
of charge, if they do not come from separate individuals.” 


The similarity between this charge and Catherine’s interest in “civilizing” the 
Muslims is rather striking. One should also note that the administration was not to 
answer questions from individuals but, by implication, only from corporate groups. 
Moscow had passed a law on June 12, 1922, requiring that religious societies 
register with the state and provide lists of clergy. This may have been a first attempt 
to enforce that law among Muslims, and one of several tactics for preventing the 
administrations from becoming organizing centers for the defense of Islam, since 
group activities could be more easily monitored than individual ones. That the 
administrations were ultimately for the purpose of bolstering Bolshevik power was 
made clear in an August 30, 1923, Politburo protocol that specifically instructed the 
Turkestan branches of the party to cultivate the “loyal part” of the national 
intelligentsia and the “left wing” of the clergy.” 

In addition to these tasks, the administrations were charged with overseeing the 
proper use of waqf income (in conjunction with local waqf departments), certifying 
religious teachers and qadis, supervising the religious courts, and spreading 
“revolutionary, religious, and scientific ideas” among the people of Syr Daria 
Oblast.”” Members of the administrations were to be elected (one cleric for 25 
villages) and were funded by waqf income, putting yet another demand on that 
resource. The larger towns had their own administrations; it is unclear how many 
may have served rural areas, where the bulk of the population lived. 

As a gesture of goodwill toward Muslims, Sredazburo also authorized the 
return of the treasured Quran of Uthman to Tashkent, if not to Muslim control.” 
The ancient manuscript had been taken to the main St. Petersburg library in the 
Imperial period and was handed over to Muslims in Petrograd in November 1917. 
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From there it somehow traveled to a museum in Samarkand, once again out of 
Muslim hands. In July 1923 the TurkTsIK decided to turn it over to the Mahkama-i 
Sharia. A month later Sredazburo modified this decision, giving the Quran to the 
Old City Museum in Tashkent to guarantee its preservation. In spite of Muslim 
objections, there it stayed until 1989.”° 

Each spiritual administration negotiated a formal agreement with the local party 
organization, which delineated the rights and limits of the administration. For 
example, an October 1924 agreement between the Farghana Oblast Ispolkom and 
the Farghana Spiritual Administration stipulated that the administration was strictly 
a religious body that would in no way interfere with politics. Instead, it was to 
devote its energies to eliminating “superstition” (khurafat) from Islam, publishing 
a newspaper and directing Muslim religious life as defined by the Communist Party. 
The 29 points of the agreement technically left the Farghana administration with 
only a very limited scope of action, but both clerics and party workers tended to 
ignore written instructions where it was convenient.’ Within a few years reformist 
clerics were so active and often cooperated so closely with Communist party 
workers that Sredazburo became quite alarmed. 

There were no direct, formal ties between the administrations in Ufa and 
Turkestan, but Ufa did send instructors and written materials to outlying areas. The 
Soviets, as their Imperial predecessors had been, were continually concerned that 
Muslim clergy would use the administrations as a base for Pan-Islamic agitation. 
The idea that all Muslims or all Turks would unite against Russian domination had 
been a fear of Russians and a hope of Turkic intellectuals since the late nineteenth 
century, in spite of abundant evidence that divisions were stronger than common 
ties. Periodically, the Soviet press ran dire warnings about the dangers of Pan- 
Turkism, but these functioned more as useful formulas, providing a pretext for 
purges and arrests, than as responses to a credible threat. 

Antireligious propaganda trickled into Turkestan in the early 1920s. There 
were isolated instances of party activists doing atheist agitation in the Red Army as 
early as April 1922, but that was most likely for all-Russian audiences.” After the 
12th Party Congress in 1923, speakers gave a few antireligious lectures in the Old 
City of Tashkent, but they met with such strong resistance, including from native 
Communists, that they quickly halted their efforts. The scant available evidence 
suggests that lecturers were trying to use the approved educational methods rather 
than assault tactics, but even that provoked outrage. Writer Neimat Hakim 
addressed a Tashkent crowd on the topic of “Was Muhammad Really a Prophet 
Sent by Allah, or Simply a Brilliant Man?” He reportedly tried to convince 
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audiences that Muhammad suffered from hallucinations and had 999 wives.” After 
such an unpromising start, this experiment in rational objections to Islam was 
largely abandoned for the next three years. 

Some of the strongest objections to anti-Islamic propaganda came from 
Communist Turkestanis, which may at first be surprising, but the uncomfortable 
truth was that many if not most native party members considered themselves 
Muslim. The party itself, with its ambiguous public stance on religion, had 
contributed to a general misunderstanding that one could be both a Communist and 
a Muslim. Russian Communists also did not comprehend that for most Turkestanis 
“Muslim” was an ineradicable part of their identity. Islam puts more emphasis on 
orthopraxy (right action) than orthodoxy (right belief). It creates a community of 
believers (umma) through common actions, as exemplified in the five pillars of the 
religion: prayer, the statement of belief (Shahada), charity, pilgrimage, and the fast 
of Ramadan (Uraza in Uzbek). Not participating in these actions would cut one off 
from the community, something that very few Turkestanis were willing to risk. 
Sredazburo officials must have been somewhat shocked when they arrived in 
Tashkent and found self-professed Communists who prayed fives times a day. What 
was probably the first of many attempts to purge believers from the Turkestani party 
occurred a few months after Sredazburo’s founding in October 1922, as the party’s 
internal watchdog, the Central Control Commission (TsKK), expelled members for 
observing religious rituals and for polygyny. Efforts to purify the party in these 
early years proved to be extremely difficult, however, since a thorough purge of all 
believers would have stripped the party of most of its native members. Necessity 
dictated that this purge be largely symbolic: of the 24 people expelled that month, 
only 2 were for religious reasons.” 

The role that Turkestani Islam assigned to women troubled Russian Commu- 
nists deeply. The traditional practices of veiling in public, polygyny, bride-price, 
and, above all, child marriage appalled the Russians, especially women who had 
embraced Communism as their road to full equality with men. The reality of 
Turkestani women’s lives was more complex than Russian accounts allowed for: 
women were treated as everything from full human beings to chattel, largely 
depending on how their families and villages and they themselves interpreted 
religious and social traditions. But nuance, complexity, and the plain messiness of 
life have never fitted well into revolutionary utopian plans, and so the Soviets 
constructed a monolithic and very dark representation of Islam and women. 

The veil, which in Turkestan was a black robe (paranji) that completely 
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covered a woman’s body, accompanied by a smaller face veil called a chachvon, 
symbolized everything that Communists thought was terrible about Muslim 
women’s lives. The dehumanized figures whom they saw in Bukhara, Namangan, 
and other towns were not the universal norm, however. As in the rest of the Islamic 
world, the extent of a woman’s covering was determined largely by local culture 
and economic status. Among the nomadic Kazakh, Kyrgyz, and Turkmen groups, 
survival required women’s labor. Women could not work while encumbered by the 
head-to-toe paranji, so they simply covered their hair. Among the wealthier urban 
groups, which were largely Uzbek or Tajik, being able to support a secluded, 
nonworking wife or wives was a status symbol. In some areas restrictions on settled 
women had been expanded over the centuries to the point where women could be 
forbidden to go to school or to appear anywhere in public unescorted by a male 
relative. Poorer settled women were less restricted—in the Namangan area a class 
of female merchants would travel alone and unveiled to the nearby city of Kokand 
and sell household goods to the secluded wives of rich men.” 

Perhaps as compensation for the restrictions on women, it became acceptable 
in Turkestan for adolescent boys to take on the role of public sexual objects for 
men. These bacha boys, as they were called, would dance suggestively in public 
gathering places and were sometimes acquired by wealthy patrons for sexual 
services. Emir Abd al-Ahad of Bukhara reportedly had a harem of boys as well as 
of women.” The American diplomat Eugene Schuyler, who traveled in Bukhara in 
the 1870s, noted that there were occasions when girls or women would dance for 
men, but these were rarer and enjoyed less public approval.” Russian doctors in the 
late Imperial period had viewed the existence of bacha boys with distaste” and their 
Bolshevik successors would eventually try to ban the practice altogether. 

Marriages were arranged by the families of the bride and groom, with the 
groom or the groom’s family paying qalin, bride-price, to the family of the woman. 
Soviet sources universally characterized qalin as the purchase of a woman, as 
though she were so much furniture.” However, that view was a distortion of actual 
practice in Turkestan and the larger Muslim world. For most Muslims the bride- 
price was given upon marriage. That sum could be put to a variety of uses: 
Marianne Kamp describes qalin as one of several “gift transactions” between the 
families, which might be kept or used to fund the wedding feast and other 
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expenses. '™ In other cases qalin could become the bride’s property, used to provide 
her with a means to live in the event of divorce. A variant on this practice was to 
make the bride’s dowry her inviolable property. The amount of galin could vary 
depending on the wealth and status of the families involved, but the price of a bride 
was always a major expense. For poor men the requirement of galin could delay 
first marriage for years or decades. 

The practice of older men’s marrying pubescent or even prepubescent girls, 
often as second or third wives, seems to have appalled Russian Communists more 
than any other Muslim family custom. Child marriage was not something mandated 
by Islam but arose out of the great importance placed on a bride’s virginity. The 
best way to ensure virginity was to marry a girl off before she had time to put her 
virtue at risk; hence, marriage just after or before the onset of menses came to be 
favored. Sometimes both bride and groom were children, in cases where a marriage 
sealed political or economic ties between families and had been arranged at birth. 
Schuyler mentioned that the male child in these cases had the option of dissolving 
the marriage upon reaching majority. Technically, the female child had the same 
right, although it was more difficult for her to attain.'®! 

As in other areas, the Bolsheviks could not begin to enforce their new values 
until they had established a functioning government, but changing the social status 
of women was one of their earliest proclaimed goals. A ZAGS (state registrar’s 
office) was set up in Turkestan in November 1919 as part of implementing the 
decree on the separation of church and state.! However, there was as yet no way 
to enforce the demand for civil registry of most marriages. The Bukharan 
Communist Party organized a special subsection for women (the Zhenotdel) at its 
first congress in 1921 and began work to combat polygyny, child marriage, and 
female illiteracy.'™ 

When Sredazburo was established, it included a Zhenotdel, headed by the 
energetic Serafima Timofeevna Liubimova (1897- ca. 1958). Liubimova devoted 
herself through the mid-1920s to the cause of liberating Turkestani women, 
speaking in her reports with passion and intensity about the importance of 
improving women’s lives. Even though her project had relatively low priority for 
Sredazburo until 1926, she pushed to found new chapters of the Zhenotdel in 
Khorezm and elsewhere in the early 1920s and women’s clubs in the Farghana 
Valley in 1925. Her work required her to travel extensively not only throughout 
Turkestan but also to Moscow (a journey of several days on the train). She had been 
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promoted very rapidly through the ranks and reported directly to the Orgburo on her 
activities, which indicates a high status in the party apparat.'™ Liubimova continued 
to believe in the righteousness of her cause, even as evidence of unintended damage 
began to mount. 


OLD EMPIRE, NEW EMPIRE 


Five years after the February Revolution had set off a great push for independ- 
ence from many segments of society, Turkestanis found themselves back under the 
thumb of the Russian Empire. Of course, this wasn’t the old Imperial regime; this 
was a considerably more ambitious and ideologically driven power. The extent to 
which the Bolsheviks intended to transform society was probably not yet clear to 
most people, even most party members, since institutional weakness forced the 
Communists to compromise on many fronts. The emir and the khan had been driven 
out but their kingdoms remained, albeit under greater Russian control than ever. 
The overarching compromise, the New Economic Policy, was accompanied by state 
support for Islamic institutions and a cautious, “scientific” approach to atheist 
propaganda. Indications of plans for great change were clearly visible, however. 
The presence of Turkestanis in the ruling cohort was an important break from the 
Imperial past, since the governors-general would not have tolerated even the 
appearance of ruling in conjunction with Muslims. Communist Party organizations 
announced that women should have equal status with men, and the handful of 
schools that they established promised (or threatened) to provide women with the 
means to achieve that equality. Party leaders began to purge religious belief from 
their ranks, if only symbolically. These changes were as yet in embryonic form, 
however. 

In the face of current weakness, the party was steadily building legal and 
administrative bases to undermine Islam and prepare for a revolutionary replace- 
ment. Karklin, Liubimova, and other officials had clear goals toward which they 
were working, which gave them (and the party as a whole) an advantage over their 
confused and disorganized opponents. That Turkestanis were still trying to recover 
from the devastation of the 1919-1921 famine should not be forgotten when 
gauging the level of their resistance to the party’s encroachments on Islamic 
preserves. Sredazburo still had several years’ of work ahead of it, however, before 
it could directly attack not just the place of Islam in Turkestani society but its very 
existence. 
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Soviet Central Asia: 
Laying a Foundation 


The mid-1920s was the period of “high NEP” in the Soviet Union as a whole and 
a time of careful and steady administrative construction in Central Asia. Now that 
a basic governmental framework had been established, Sredazburo could turn its 
attention to rebuilding and expanding the infrastructure of the region, both physical 
and political. This involved a disheartening array of tasks, from solving the chronic 
paper shortage (a serious problem for a document-obsessed bureaucracy), to 
training native cadres to run their own republics. For Russian Communists the aim, 
of course, was finally to begin creating the new Soviet society in Central Asia. The 
aims of Turkestani Communists such as Khojaev and Akmal Ikramov were more 
ambiguous, as they did not always share or even understand the values of their 
Russian counterparts but certainly knew where the new source of power was. 
Whatever their motives, Central Asia’s rulers could not escape the fact that Islam 
underlay all of Turkestani society—ready or not, the party would be forced to 
confront it at all turns. 

The first major project for Sredazburo was to restructure the Turkestan ASSR 
and decide the fates of the “independent” people’s republics of Khorezm and 
Bukhara. The Bolsheviks had had no intention of allowing the republics to remain 
autonomous islands—Lenin had discussed absorbing them as early as June 1920.! 
In February 1922 the Politburo began the process of consolidating all of Turkestan 
under Soviet control by approving the creation of an economic union of all three 
republics.” Sredazburo’s very first plenum, held in May, was partly devoted to 
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launching this plan. Aside from the Bolsheviks’ obvious desire to reclaim the entire 
Russian empire, the republics themselves were becoming increasingly troublesome. 
Islam was one important factor in the difficulties that the republics posed for the 
party, although certainly not the only one. 

Khorezm was virtually ungovernable. Its Communist Party was full of 
ideologically suspect members who could barely control the city of Khiva, much 
less the larger republic. Uzbeks (about 65% of the republic’s population) continued 
to discriminate against Turkmen (about 25%), theft and corruption were rampant, 
and repeated purges (which included expulsions of practicing Muslims from the 
party) had little effect.” Islam provided the only widely accepted source of authority 
and law, and local subrulers operated with few checks from above. A mid-1923 
survey counted 1,011 mullas, 189 teachers (akhundlar), 346 muezzins, 284 readers 
(gori, advanced madrasa students chosen to read texts aloud), and 845 mosques in 
the republic.* Muslim clergy were able to block the most fundamental tasks of 
building Soviet power. In January 1923 Moscow’s plenipotentiary in Khorezm, 
Gorodetskii, complained that the commission responsible for reviewing and 
accepting the Soviet criminal code refused to do so and that clergy on the 
commission openly urged substituting the Sharia instead.” A few days later 
Gorodetskii did obtain one victory over the clergy, in the form of a peasant- 
dominated vote approving a resolution to build a Soviet school system and import 
teachers.” But by the end of the year it was clear that he had been able to do little 
to implement the decision. 

In October 1923 Sredazburo dispensed with Khorezm’s non-Communist 
government altogether and turned the people’s republic into a Soviet Socialist 
Republic, purging old officials and appointing new ones from outside Khorezm.’ 
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The new government was starting from scratch—Sredazburo gave highly detailed 
instructions on how to “sovietize” Khorezm, as though there had been no socialist 
government there previously. The Khorezm party was told to establish commissari- 
ats of education, land, and other basic matters, and to establish people’s courts. 
Party members were to have cards issued to them, and a women’s section of the 
party was to be founded. Ina partial reversal of past policy, Islam was to be treated 
carefully, because of its strength not only in the region but in the party itself: 
“Approach the question of religious members of the party extremely cautiously, not 
establishing a rule that religiosity serves unconditionally as an obstacle to entrance 
into the party, however not allowing servants of religious cults [a euphemism for 
clergy] into party membership.” The Khorezm Central Committee was to avoid 
alienating members of the middle class, including “the loyal part of the clergy,” and 
to organize antireligious propaganda among party members “with all due tact.” The 
party also confiscated 1,272 waqfs belonging to mosques and schools, with the 
intention of undermining the clergy’s financial base. Sredazburo instructed the TsK 
to soothe public anger at this by explaining that the proceeds were to go toward 
education for the working masses.® This quixotic list of tasks scarcely sounds 
Bolshevik, even given the restraining influence of NEP. It does illustrate the 
precarious position of the party, however, which wanted to begin implementing its 
program without risking any possible support from any quarter. 

Local party members were probably aware that they could not both fulfill the 
instructions and avoid alienating some part of the population (whether they cared 
is a different issue), but this problem was rapidly rendered moot. Junaid Khan had 
regrouped his forces in the desert and attacked Khorezm in mid-January 1924. This 
was no simple nomadic raid, but an anti-Soviet uprising throughout much of the 
republic. One of the Sredazburo political advisers in Khorezm wrote: 


Having analyzed the events which have occurred in Khorezm, at present one can 
unmistakably say that these events do not have a purely basmachi character, as we have 
become accustomed to see in Turkestan, but are uprisings of a majority of the population of 
Khorezm, on the one hand against the existing authorities and personnel of this government, 
which in my opinion is unsound, not authoritative and does not have the capacity to conduct 
class policy prematurely, and on the other hand against the economic destruction of the 
population.’ 


Clearly, more was involved here than a reactionary plot, although that is how later 
Soviet historiography depicted it. The Turkmen army besieged Khiva itself for three 
weeks, then was driven back. It was not expelled from Khorezm until July, 
however, and then Junaid Khan still managed to escape into Persia and, later, 
Afghanistan. That it took seven months for the Red Army to expel a haphazardly 
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armed, albeit large, guerrilla force is one indication of just how thinly stretched 
Bolshevik resources were.'° 

Junaid Khan’s invasion apparently destroyed whatever progress the KhSSR’s 
new government had made. In April 1924 Grigorii Isaakovich Broido, an adviser 
sent from the Commissariat for Nationalities (Narkomnats) to Khorezm, complained 
that the KhKP charged school taxes from ordinary people but not from waqfs, 
which were still funding Islamic institutions. However, a congress (s”’ezd) of clergy 
(apparently a meeting of the Khorezm Mahkama-i Sharia) in which he participated 
had highlighted some interesting divisions between clergy who wanted to introduce 
Jadidist methods into maktabs (basing their arguments on the Quran) and those who 
opposed such innovation. The congress agreed to distribute some waqf funds to 
reformist schools, although the majority of income continued to go to the mosques. 
Not coincidentally, the Khorezm TsIK under Broido’s direction had approved the 
organization of a Waqf Administration to supervise just such a distribution of funds 
two weeks before. Based on this experience, Broido argued to Sredazburo and the 
KhKP that the best way to break the power of the clergy was to engineer a split 
between progressives and conservatives. '! 

Broido, a former Menshevik, felt that weaning the population away from the 
clergy would take time and would have to be approached circumspectly. Because 
the Communists themselves did not have close ties to the local population, he 
advocated a dialectical approach, using the clergy and mosques to weaken 
themselves: 


[We] don’t need to destroy the maktabs, but to capture them. Let there be a nationalist 
deviation in them at first, let them say that Russia is cleverer than us, that France is cleverer 
than Turkey and beats us. Let the mulla teach the Quran in these maktabs, but he doesn’t 
know history or natural science, and for this we need to send for teacher-Communists from 
Orenburg or Kazan. And if they study natural science and geography for 2-3 years, then they 
won't want to study the Quran. .. . We need to restore waqfs fully to the mosques; the 
remaining waqfs should not go to the Jadid enlightenment with [its] secular learning. We, 
with the progressive clergy, by this method will approach [and] draw together with the 
peasantry [over a period of 8-10 years].!* 


Broido wanted to present the population with only two alternatives: a Westernized 
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Islam or Soviet secularism, bolstered by a colonized people’s sense of inferiority. 
Neither traditional Islam nor a Turkestani secularism should be available, so that 
the masses could be led only in a “progressive” direction. He extended this method 
of guiding people into the proper channels to the problem of liberating women as 
well, suggesting that only gradual improvements in economics and in popular 
consciousness would lead women to liberate themselves. 

It was an approach well suited to the NEP period, but even if gradualist policies 
had not been brought to an abrupt end in 1927, the circumstances in Khorezm 
militated against the success of slow secularization. As Broido was elaborating his 
ideas, a report by Sredazburo deputy chair Karklin commented that the Khorezm 
party apparatus was virtually nonexistent and did not have the resources to carry out 
the most basic tasks of economic or administrative development.” The Soviets 
poured as many military and secret police (GPU) resources into Khorezm as they 
could spare, but guerrilla raids and other anti-Soviet activities continued for the 
remaining months of the KhSSR’s existence, in spite of harsh repression." 

The Bukharan People’s Soviet Republic had a functioning government, which 
posed different kinds of problems for Sredazburo. Faizulla Khojaev not only was 
the head of both the Council of Nazirs and the Bukharan Communist Party but also 
sat on the Executive Political Bureau of Sredazburo, along with fellow Bukharan 
Akhmadbek Mavlianbekov. He cooperated closely with the Red Army and GPU 
in the fight against the Basmachi. In spite of these ties to Bolshevik power, the 
Bukharans were far too inclined to independent action for Moscow’s taste. In 
response to an inquiry from Stalin in the fall of 1922, a Sredazburo report 
complained that party comrades were deciding questions on their own initiative, 
using discussion and compromise. The nonparty members of Bukhara’s government 
also wielded significant influence—the nazir for commerce and industry was a 
wealthy merchant named Mirza Mukhitdin Mansur, who also happened to be Mirza 
abd al-Qadir Mukhitdinov’s father.” The nazirs wanted to demonstrate their 
independence in the eyes of ordinary Bukharans, which had particularly disturbing 
implications given that Bukhara was aiding Sredazburo in defending against 
guerrilla incursions from Afghanistan. Nor did this situation change much as the 
Basmachi weakened: in March 1924 Sredazburo complained that Bukhara was not 
enforcing the USSR criminal code, just as Khorezm had balked at replacing the 


BRGASPIF. 62, op. 1, d. 20, ll. 41-42. Sredazburo Ispolburo protocol dated April 13, 
1924. 

“RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 22, 1. 166, September 6, 1924, Ispolburo TsK KhKP session. 
A citizen Seidmametbai was shot for murdering his working daughter and other anti-Soviet 
activities. In other cases the executions of Madraim Nuralaev, Alarbai Mukhamedarov, and 
Khanaf Kojiev, under Art. 110 of the Criminal Code, were approved by vote of Karklin and 
the Ispolburo Sredazburo. F. 62, op. 1, d. 21, 1. 28 July 7 (6 for, 2 against). 

'Tshanov (1969), p. 249. Gero Fedtke, “Jadids, Young Bukharans, Communists and the 
Bukharan Revolution: From an Ideological Debate in the Early Soviet Union,” in Anke von 
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Sharia with secular law." 

The roughly 4,000 clergy in Bukhara were an important component of the old 
emirate’s power structure, one that refused to die.” Moscow did not or could not 
act to weaken the clerical establishment until the second half of 1923, when 
Sredazburo carried out an extensive purge of the Bukharan party organization and 
the state bureaucracy. This purge may have been partly sparked by Sultan Galiev’s 
first arrest (which occurred in June) and certainly was a reflection of the party’s 
increased strength and confidence in Central Asia. Out of a total of 202 BKP 
members purged, 25 (12.4%) were clergy.'® This was the beginning of a sustained, 
if uneven, campaign to undermine the conservative ulama and mutawallis while 
cultivating the “progressive” mullas. The party was still not in a position to simply 
sweep its foes away, however. 

Secular education was both a high priority for the Communists and an arena for 
particularly intense opposition. In August 1923 the TsK BKP discussed increasing 
the number of Jadidist and Soviet schools to promote economic development and 
to decrease clerical influence on children. This idea had the political and financial 
support of Sredazburo, but it was not enough to overcome the entrenched system. 
Parents still strongly resisted sending their children to new schools, and Khojaev’s 
government was unwilling and unable to force them. The TsK BKP had to content 
itself with announcing a struggle against Islamic schools at its 4th Congress, while 
lamenting that they were still more authoritative and popular than Soviet or Jadidist 
schools.” 

The party had more success in curtailing wagf proceeds, using laws similar to 
those that were failing in Khorezm. At the October 11—17 4th Congress of Soviets 
of the BNSR it was declared that peasants should pay as rent no more than 10% of 
their harvests from waqf lands, a steep reduction from the previous average of 40%. 
The decree included a reduction in state taxes on waqfs as well as in rent to 
mutawallis and stipulated that a Waqf Administration use the income to fund 
Jadidist schools. That these decrees were actually implemented to some extent can 
be seen in subsequent complaints from a congress of progressive clergy, who 
lamented that mosques were falling into disrepair because of the lack of waqf 
properties.” 

Pressure onthe conservative clergy increased through 1924, as the pace toward 
consolidation of the republics picked up (the three republics of Turkestan united 
their monetary systems in October 1923), and the Basmachi continued to weaken. 


'“RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 4, Il. 179-180. Memo to Stalin signed by Sredazburo 
Secretary A. Glagoleva. F. 62, op. 1, d. 19, ll. 131-132. March 1, 1924, Sredazburo 
protocol. 

'Ishanov (1969), p. 327. 

'8Tbid., pp. 359, 361. He gives the incorrect figure of 13.4%. 
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”Tbid., p. 328. RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 87, 1. 23. January 28, 1924 protocol of the First 
Qurultai of the ulama of the BNSR. This suggests that waqfs were being taken away as well. 
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In late January 1924 reformist clergy held a congress to found the Bukharan 
Spiritual Administration, a progressive madrasa, and new Jadidist schools. This 
congress, the First Qurultai of the ulama of the BNSR, was clearly intended to lay 
the foundation for a new Islamic establishment that the party could rely on to 
promote its interests. The participants were not representative of the Bukharan 
clergy as a whole but only of those willing to cooperate closely with the govern- 
ment. The qurultai agreed to send a special representative to the Bukhara Central 
Executive Committee (BukhTsIK); eventually, seven ulama served on BukhTsIK, 
five of whom were also party members.”! The participants were willing to operate 
Jadidist schools, for girls as well as boys, under the aegis of the Waqf Administra- 
tion, and they publicly supported the Red Army’s war against the Basmachi. 

There can be a difference between agreeing to cooperate with a government 
and actively supporting it. It is unclear how many of the qurultai’s participants were 
genuinely pro-Bolshevik. It seems highly likely that many of them had little idea 
of Bolshevik doctrines but welcomed any support that allowed them to advance 
their own agenda. Had they known how temporary that support would be, they 
would not, of course, have been so enthusiastic. 

The qurultai issued seven protocols, of which perhaps the most important was 
a strong statement condemning the Basmachi as thieves, murderers, and robbers of 
the poor, signed by 113 clergy (not quite 3% of the total in the BNSR). Given that 
the anti-Soviet guerrillas were fighting in the name of Islam, a statement against 
them based on verses from the Quran could have given a strong boost to the 
legitimacy of the BNSR government, which no doubt was F. Khojaev’s hope. The 
qurultai also condemned English Imperialism and even went so far as to declare that 
the emir had no right to rule the country.” This was not only a slap at the emir but 
also a sharp criticism of the ulama, who had been his staunchest supporters. 

The one issue that the clergy discussed that pertained to ordinary daily life was 
the rising cost of marriage and divorce. Due to the general economic degradation 
of the population, young women were being betrothed without their consent in order 
to bring bride-price money to their families, a practice condemned in the Sharia. 
Divorce expenses (the payment of mahr to the wife, a form of alimony) were also 
creating hardship, and even the cost of funerals was becoming a burden. The 
fledgling spiritual administration moved to hold down these costs by establishing 
limits on how much clerics could charge for their services or how much mahr a wife 
could demand, according to the income level of the family involved.” These 
concerns seem perfectly plausible, given that even before the devastation caused by 
the civil war, some Jadids had complained that the high cost of weddings was 
burdensome. Similar complaints about the costs of traditional weddings and 


?Tbid., 1. 29. F. 62, op. 1, d. 20, 1. 63. Sredazburo Information Section report on 
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funerals have arisen in post-Soviet Uzbekistan as well, leading some Muslims once 
again to call for a “cleansing” reform of entrenched customs.” One should also 
note, however, that the rapacious rural priest squeezing high fees out of peasants 
was a popular image in Bolshevik antireligious propaganda. While offering their 
services at cheaper rates may have provided genuine relief to people and attracted 
a support base to the spiritual administration, it also marked the administration’ s 
compatibility with the government. 

Creating an institutional base for the reformist clergy was a first step in 
undercutting the influence of the traditionalists (in Uzbek the gadimchilar, from the 
word gadim, old). Six months later the government embarked on the next phase, 
removing the gadimchilar from their bases of power in the courts. Bukhara, which 
still retained a significant Russian population, had the same kind of dual-court 
system that existed in Turkestan. There were Soviet people’s courts in the Russian 
areas of the republic, but Islamic courts dominated elsewhere. Most of these 
probably ignored Soviet law entirely, but from the founding of the BNSR there was 
an attempt to create elected “people’s gadi courts” that ruled on the basis of the 
Sharia, only as long as there was no conflict with Soviet law.” 

In July 1924 two “instructors” arrived from the TsK RKP(b) to check on the 
Bukharan party and report its progress to Moscow. In their final report they urged 
that Europeans be purged from the party to make room for more native Bukharans 
and that the literacy rate of party members be improved. This was consistent with 
the party’s emphasis on korenizatsiia, or “indigenization” of the non-Russian party 
organs. They also instructed the Nazirat of Justice to increase the number of native- 
language people’s courts and to select “native” (tuzemnye) justices for them. This 
was to be done with the explicit goal of gradually eliminating the Islamic courts and 
drawing the peasants into the Soviet justice system.” 

Shortly after the instructors’ visit, things apparently took a grimmer turn for the 
traditionalist clergy outside the capital. In late August Basmachi groups in eastern 
Bukhara were continuing fierce resistance to the Red Army, for which Sredazburo 
blamed aid from the Afghan emir and British arms. The bureau ordered the 
Revolutionary Military Council of the Turkestan Front (Revvoensovet Turkfronta) 
to renew the offensive, with political purges as well as military assaults. Sredaz- 
buro’s targets included not only suspect party members, but potential troublemakers 
outside the party as well—the military council was instructed to “completely 
neutralize the bais and clergy.” It is impossible to gauge at this time precisely how 


**Abdumannob Polat, report on human rights in Uzbekistan, posted March 11, 1999, 
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these orders were interpreted and what their effect was, but the intent was clearly 
quite hostile. The local clergy could not have been wiped out entirely, however, 
because four months later Sredazburo was advising Red Army commanders in 
eastern Bukhara to continue the dual court system, suggesting that at least some 
qadis remained.” 

This increasing pressure against the Bukharan clerical establishment was one 
component of a much deeper change that the party was engineering: the complete 
dissolution of the three Turkestani republics and their incorporation into new Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. As mentioned earlier, the 
process of merging the economies of the three had been completed by the end of 
1923. The efforts to install Soviet legal systems, schools, waqf regulations, and 
government structures in both Khorezm and Bukhara were all intended to smooth 
the way for complete incorporation. Exactly how this incorporation would work and 
where the new borders would be were the focus of Politburo discussions that began 
in earnest in January 1924.” 

Specific plans for the national delimitation (natsional’noe razmezhevanie) were 
hashed out between July and September of that year by territorial commissions 
staffed by Turkestanis but chaired by Karklin and the new head of Sredazburo as 
of August 1924, Isaak Abramovich Zelenskii (1890-1938). Zelenskii would have 
considerably more influence in Turkestan than his predecessors had managed, and 
also left a much more detailed record of his thoughts and personality. Zelenskii was 
a Russian Jew who had joined the party in 1906. He became a member of the 
Presidium of the Moscow Soviet in 1917 and focused his energies on industrial 
production. He was promoted to the Central Committee (TsK) in 1922; with the 
chairmanship of Sredazburo he became a secretary of the TsK. In 1931 he left 
Sredazburo and returned to his earlier concerns with industrialization in Moscow, 
where he performed very well. His speeches and writings give the impression of a 
dedicated and hard worker who absolutely believed in the rightness of what he was 
doing. He campaigned against corruption and incompetence in Central Asian party 
organizations and appeared to be involved in every level of Sredazburo’s 
operations. Like many such “honest Communists,” Zelenskii was arrested in August 
1937. He was tried as part of the Bloc of Rights and Trotskiites, along with Nikolai 
Bukharin, Faizulla Khojaev, and Akmal Ikramov, and was executed on March 15, 
1938.” 

The discussions over which Karklin and Zelenskii presided were often 


SRGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 81,1. 154. January 18, 1925, Ispolkom Sredazburo protocol. 
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acrimonious. The Khorezm TsK continued to be uncooperative, first agreeing to the 
delimitation in February but then pulling out in June, only to be forced to obey in 
July. This balkiness was due to a fundamental disagreement between the Khorezm 
party and its superiors over the status of the KhSSR. At some point between 
February and June it had been decided not to retain Khorezm as a republic but to 
split it between Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. Local party members, led by Broido, 
objected strongly to this. They argued that it would be economically disastrous to 
break up the republic’s irrigation systems. More generally, they felt that providing 
each ethnic group with its own autonomous oblast, school system, and (interest- 
ingly) governance by either customary or Islamic law would be far too difficult. 
Instead they wanted to increase Khorezm’s territory by adding the Amu Daria oblast 
(with its water resources) to it.” 

The reasoning of the KhKP made economic sense but was completely at odds 
with the doctrine of ethnic autonomy that had become the party line by 1923. Lenin 
had long been a champion of nations’ theoretical right to secession and cultural 
autonomy, which Stalin followed with a certain reluctance. By the time of Lenin’s 
death this idea had evolved into what Yuri Slezkine calls “chronic ethnophilia,”” 
the enthusiastic promotion of national cultural autonomy, primarily in the form of 
language. The creation of new republics in Turkestan was one of the earliest 
expressions of what would become something of an obsession with creating 
ethnically homogeneous geographic units for every identifiable (or created) group. 
This may seem very strange in a state whose official anthem was “The Interna- 
tional,” but the party was operating in a dialectical mode of thought: if each nation” 
was allowed to fully develop its language and culture, then it would cease to feel 
oppressed and freely embrace the Communism that had liberated it. 

This theory also applied to party organs at the raion, oblast, or republic level 
and to state sector organs like commissariats of education and justice. Accordingly, 
the party embarked on a two-pronged effort to create ethnically pure territorial units 
and then to ensure that they were governed by as many natives as possible 
(korenizatsiia). It should always be kept in mind, however, that the party, not the 
nations, ultimately decided what constituted essential forms that a nation must be 
allowed (language, territory, and selected customs) and what forms were the 
product of economic and political backwardness that were expected to die off under 
Communism. As we shall see, Islamic observances such as prayer, circumcision, 
and veiling were soon assigned to the “backward” category rather than the 
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“culturally essential” one.” 

The doctrine of ethnic autonomy mandated that Khorezm be split into 
Turkmen, Uzbek, and Karakalpak units, regardless of the economic or political 
impact. The continuing interethnic violence in that republic also undoubtedly 
contributed to the decision to separate Turkmen from Uzbeks. A similar fate 
awaited Bukhara, which was to be divided between Uzbeks and Tajiks (although 
the Tajik ASSR remained part of Uzbekistan until 1929, when it became a republic 
in its own right).” The northeast section of the Turkestan ASSR became 
Uzbekistan, although it lost some territory to the future Kazakh and Kyrgyz SSRs 
(formed in 1935 and 1936 out of the RSFSR), while the Transcaspian Oblast 
became part of Turkmenistan. 

This drawing and redrawing of borders, while highly inefficient and confusing, 
served several purposes. It met the ideological need to create ethnically homoge- 
neous territorial units.*° It also permanently broke up the powers that had ruled 
Turkestan for 400 years, allowing the Soviets to marginalize the formerly elite 
regions. The new republics (founded officially in October 1924) were given new 
capitals, Samarkand for Uzbekistan and Poltoratsk (later Ashkhabad, now 
Ashghabat) for Turkmenistan, although the real power remained in Tashkent with 
Sredazburo. Over time the Soviets would develop distinct languages, literatures, 
and histories for each of the republics, selecting dialects that were as far apart from 
one another as possible and claiming that all events that had happened on a 
particular patch of land were part of “Uzbek” or “Tajik” history. One of the more 
ludicrous results of this project has been the post-Soviet lionization of Timur Lang 
(Tamerlane, 1336-1405) as a great and wise Uzbek leader, although he ruled in 
Samarkand a good 100 years before any identifiable “Uzbeks” arrived in Central 
Asia. 

While the drive for national autonomy may have been the main motive behind 
the delimitation, the party leadership cannot have been unaware of its divide-and- 
rule aspects as well, especially given the recurrent propaganda against the dangers 
of Pan-Turkism and Pan-Islam. The new republics needed their own state and party 
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organizations, which allowed some leeway to promote and demote chosen 
Turkestanis (such as a new secretary of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, Akmal 
Ikramov, and the new president of Uzbekistan, Faizulla Khojaev) and to create or 
break up political alliances among them. Finally, the erasure of Bukhara and 
Khorezm helped to undercut the preeminent position of their clergy, who were now 
put on equal political footing with clergy from the Farghana Valley, Tashkent, 
Khojent, and other areas and subject to direct Soviet rule. 


UNDERMINING ISLAMIC INSTITUTIONS 


The pressure applied to Muslim clergy in the KhSSR and BNSR was similar 
to what had been happening in Turkestan itself, which, of course, was a conscious 
part of the process of bringing the three republics together. State-controlled spiritual 
and waqf administrations were functioning in Turkestan as of 1923, as were 
scattered Soviet schools. Efforts to undermine the Islamic courts resumed in late 
December 1922, when TurkTsIK published a decree that limited the foundation of 
new courts to the Farghana, Samarkand, and Surkhan Daria oblasts, where the 
Soviet courts were apparently the weakest. The decree favored the Soviet court 
system where there was a choice, much as tsarist law had favored Russian courts. 
If one party to a suit preferred to have the case tried by a Soviet court, rather than 
a Muslim court, the other party was forced to acguiesce.” 

Throughout 1923 TurkTsIK passed a series of laws encroaching on the courts’ 
jurisdiction: on January 15 religious courts were banned in the Transcaspian, 
Semirechie, and Amu Daria oblasts (where nomads predominated); on January 21 
cases involving horse theft and the voluntary surrender of Basmachi fighters were 
removed from the courts’ purview; on February 3 and April 21 laws were passed 
that strengthened the supervision of Soviet courts over religious ones; and on May 
6 TurkTsIK issued a circular forbidding Soviet courts from using the Sharia as a 
basis for their decisions, apparently an attempt to establish a clear separation 
between the two systems.” TurkTsIK was able to attack the courts’ financial basis 
by declaring that the state would no longer subsidize them; they would be forced to 
rely solely on fees from plaintiffs and defendants. In February 1924 the courts were 
barred from hearing criminal or civil cases involving sums of more than 24 rubles, 
which further damaged their financial standing. Two years later the courts were 
made strictly “voluntary judicial systems,” and the Uzbek NKIu issued a circular 
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forbidding them from hearing divorce cases.” 

These various decrees were not enforced immediately or uniformly throughout 
Turkestan, which can be seen simply from the fact that the Muslim courts were not 
actually abolished until late 1927. Some decrees, like the May 6 circular forbidding 
the use of the Sharia in Soviet courts, would have been impossible to enforce 
without an observer in every court. Nonetheless, these decrees very clearly laid out 
Soviet intentions and methods for the destruction of Islamic institutions. 

Once the new republics had been established, the Executive Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of Uzbekistan 
(Ispolburo TsK KP[b]Uz) took over responsibility for the courts under Sredaz- 
buro’s direction.” The Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz did not close down the courts 
directly, however, but established state-sector agencies to regulate them: the Court- 
Building Section (otdel sudostroistva) of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Council of People’s Commissars (TsIK Sovnarkom UzSSR), headed by Ramazan 
Kurbanov, and the Collegium of the People’s Commissariat of Justice (NKIu), 
headed by Akhmadbek Mavlianbekov. These agencies were charged with the actual 
enforcement of the aforementioned legal decrees, but as archival documents make 
clear, they often had little or no idea of how the task was proceeding. 

In order to effectively combat the religious courts, it was useful to know how 
many there were. Accordingly, the Uzbek NKIu conducted an inventory of them 
in September 1925. The results are shown in Table 3.1. 


Table 3.1 
Islamic Courts 


Oblast Number of Oblast Number of 
Courts Courts 
Tashkent 1 Zerafshan 7 
Farghana 30 Kashka Daria 4 
Surkhan Daria 4 Khorezm 18 
TOTAL 70 


Source: TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 99, 1. 16 “O kolichestve kaziiskikh sudov v 1925 godu po 
imeiushchimsia svedeniiam v NKlu na 2/IX.” A count done in 1926 showed mostly the same figures, 
although Kashka Daria Oblast had 14 rather than 4 courts. F. 904, op. 1, d. 19, 1. 33. See also my 
dissertation, “The Struggle Against Islam in Uzbekistan, 1921-1941: Policy, Bureaucracy, and Reality,” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana University, 1995), pp. 157-158. 
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The table shows a certain level of correspondence between the strength of the 
Soviet presence and the numbers of Islamic courts, with Sredazburo and most of the 
Russian population based in Tashkent but thinly scattered in the former protector- 
ates and Farghana. At the same time, the construction of Soviet courts appeared to 
be making steady progress (see Table 3.2). 


Table 3.2 
People’s Courts 


Oblast Early 1925 1926 
Samarkand 18 21 
Tashkent 19 21 
Farghana 21 34 
Zerafshan 3 11 
Kashka Daria l 7 
Surkhan Daria 1 6 
TOTAL [65]* 107 


Source: TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 19, 1. 27, “Doklad NKIu UZSSR o merakh po provedieniiu i 
ukrepleniiu revoliutsionnoi zakonnosti 1926.” 
*The original table gave an incorrect total of 64. 


These courts were supplemented with “investigation chambers” (sledstvennye 
kamery), 76 of them by 1926, whose exact duties were not clear. 

The legal proclamations and the statistics present a much smoother picture than 
reality warranted, however. To begin with, the Soviets continued to supplement 
legalism with blunt force when they felt the need. The decrees on the courts had 
little effect in Bukhara and especially Khorezm (as Table 3.1 demonstrates) until 
the republics were dismantled. Once that happened, the clergy from those republics 
may have been able to mix with, and influence, their brethren in Turkestan. At any 
rate, the simple fact that the Uzbek SSR now contained the most traditional Muslim 
areas meant that the number of qadis in the new republic increased substantially in 
1924 and 1925, to the point where the government decided to destroy their 
influence quickly: “The activities of the NKIu went in this direction in the course 
of 1925 and 1926. It achieved the desired results, and at the present time [mid- 
1927] there are no more kazi courts in the areas of the Bukharan and Khorezmian 
republics. [Courts] remain only in insignificant quantities in the former Turkestan 
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Republic.””' This distressingly cryptic comment was made in the course of a 
proposal to completely eliminate the courts; exactly what it meant is unclear, but the 
swift destruction of such an important pillar of Muslim society could have been 
carried out only through arrests and possibly violence. 

The use or threat of force did not seem to be sufficient to eliminate the gadis’ 
influence in all areas, however. In principle religious courts died out where Soviet 
courts were established, as court workers in Farghana Oblast confidently reported 
for January—October, 1926: 


The kazi courts are limited to two in an uezd. Use of the kazi courts [is confined] exclusively 
to the bai elements and the backward peasants. At that the [peasants] often complain about 
the decisions of the kazis to the people’s court, which primarily handles village peasants who 
are evading the kazi court because of its “unjust” decisions in the “bai interests.” Local 
people’s courts conduct surveillance of the kazis’ activities, in particular supervision of the 
kazis’ observance of their jurisdiction, in areas where there are kazis, according to 
instructions given to them by the oblast court.” 


The Farghana report neatly fitted the prescribed Soviet template. The party and the 
Soviet courts were largely in control, with the peasants trusting Soviet courts to 
render fair verdicts more than they trusted the religious courts, because the Soviets 
would defend them from their clearly marked class enemies. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that peasants would turn to the Soviet courts to seek a “fair” verdict (i.e., 
one that was in their favor), especially women seeking divorce or poor men 
disputing with wealthier men—after all, the Soviet system was explicitly geared to 
favor poor plaintiffs. However, other NKIu documents paint a sharply contrasting 
picture. 

Establishing a people’s court in a given area was fairly simple — a room and 
an all-important official seal, and the court was in business. Successfully introduc- 
ing a revolutionary legal system proved to be much more difficult, as this report 
discussed: 


[The courts] . . . must set to work in the local areas, where Soviet construction is still in 
rudimentary form and there is still a large quantity of kazi courts, which enjoy a significant 
influence on the population. In the overwhelming majority of cases legal relations are 
regulated by the norms of the Sharia. Concepts of Soviet law have only just begun to 
penetrate there. [page torn off at this point)” 


At the same time, the report insisted that the influence of the Sharia in these areas 
was weakening significantly. 

General ignorance of, and indifference to, a foreign legal system were a serious 
problem, as state prosecutor I. Gaziev complained: 





*'PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 614, 11. 45—46. 
“TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 90, 1. 41b. Report dated December 27, 1926. 
STSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 19, 1. 28. 
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The kazi courts maintain their existence mainly thanks to the inadequate knowledge of the 
population regarding the bases and processes of Soviet law, their attraction, based on habit, 
to the Sharia courts, and also thanks to the weakness and dysfunction of the people's court 
apparatus. ... 

The process of the dying out of the kazi courts occurs because of their self-liquidation, 
due to the curtailment of the population’s turning to them: where the people’s court is strong 
and sufficiently develops its activities, where the local authorities render all possible means 
of support to it—there the population stops turning to the kazi courts.” 


Conversely, where the people’s court system was not well developed and received 
little support from local officials, the Muslim courts retained their authority, which 
happened more often than government officials liked to admit. 

Sometimes plaintiffs who stood a better chance of success in Soviet courts were 
still reluctant to turn to them because the new laws violated community morality. 
Workers in the Women’s Section of the Communist Party found that giving Muslim 
women legal recourse did not mean that they rushed to use their new freedom. 
Workers who monitored the secular courts to determine whether they were giving 
women fair hearings reported cases where women who had been assaulted by their 
husbands or male relatives either perjured themselves in court or refused to testify 
at all against their men. This phenomenon is widespread among battered women, 
due to complex psychological and economic reasons, but with the act of bringing 
Uzbek men into Soviet courts Uzbek women additionally opened themselves to 
accusations of disloyalty to Islam, to the family, or to both. Many women pressed 
ahead with their charges anyway, but a significant number of them halted 
prosecution rather than cut themselves off from family and community. Zhenotdel 
workers also pointed out that the manifold incompetence and indifference of many 
Soviet courts barred women from trying to prosecute their attackers.“ 

Court workers not only had to deal with competition from the traditional 
judicial system but also they had to cope with poor physical conditions, such as the 
lack of buildings, furniture, and basic supplies. Their temporary solution to this 
problem was to use mosques as court chambers, which engendered hostility among 
Muslims: 


In the old city of Tashkent the majority of courts are presently located in mosques, despite 
the incalculable efforts of the Oblast Court. Speaking of this, the location of a people’s court 
in a mosque has an unnecessary effect on the psychology of the population. 

The Oblast Court is lacking in the ability to supply legal literature and statutes to the court 
organs, and in several cases [cannot supply] all of the codexes, or if [the codexes] are there 
they are the 1923 edition, which is almost impossible to be guided by. Without literature, the 
courts and investigators lag behind real life. The root of the procedural and material mistakes 
which are encountered in the affairs of our legal institutions is often found here. 


“TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 19, 11. 33-4. “O shariatskikh sudov,” 1926. 

“TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 59, 11. 6-7. “Otchet o provedeniem obsledovanik Narsuda 
1, 2, 3, i 5 uch. goroda.” Samarkand, December 1-5, 1925. By Zhenotdel worker 
Arkhipova. 
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This report also complained bitterly of the lack of tables, chairs, cabinets, and so on 
in the mosque/court chambers.“ 

An additional and more insidious problem was that the elimination of Islamic 
courts was not tantamount to the elimination of Islamic judges: 


In 1926 the activities of the court institutions of Kashka Daria Oblast began to display some, 
albeit weak, signs of life. This coming to life was displayed outwardly at first by an increase 
in the numbers of people’s courts and investigation [chambers], and the appearance of legal 
executives, however inexperienced and unskilled. The kazi courts were eliminated. At first 
glance this would lead one to assume that everything had begun to go well, but this 
assumption would be mistaken. An increase in the number of people’s courts occurred 
because the latter arose out of the closed-down kazi courts, by which means former kazi 
courts sometimes became people’s courts. In sum: an increase in the number of people’s 
courts did not occur, but simply the transformation of kazis, without any kind of essential 
changes in their activities; the results were of course worthless.” 


Note again Kurbanov’s flat statement that the Islamic courts were simply 
eliminated. He went on to say that conditions in the courts were gradually 
improving, but qadis who slipped by to become judges in the secular courts 
continued to be an embarrassment. In spite of these difficulties, the Court-Building 
Section felt that it would be possible to completely eliminate qadi courts during 
1927 and had drawn up plans to do so. To Kurbanov’s frustration, the Sovnarkom 
“deemed it. . . premature, and evaded a decisive answer,” for reasons he could only 
guess at.”” The ambiguous nature of the court systems in Central Asia would persist 
for several more years, in spite of proclamations to the contrary. 

The new configuration of states left anti-Islamic work somewhat in limbo for 
the first half of 1925, as Sredazburo focused on building the new bureaucracies of 
the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republics, which were to take over day-to- 
day governmental responsibilities. Sredazburo also launched a massive land and 
water reform campaign, which was intended to strip resources from the former elites 
and distribute them to the peasants. Many of these landholdings were now in the 
Uzbek SSR, as were the bastions of traditional Islam: Bukhara, Khiva, Samarkand, 
and the Farghana Valley. For this reason, my narrative concentrates on Uzbekistan 
for much of the rest of this book. 

The land reform effort immediately raised the question of whether or not to 
include waqfs, which still took up a large percentage of arable land. Any shrinking 
of waqf holdings put the school system in danger, since it was dependent on waqf 
funds. Given that a significant portion of these schools was run by reformist clergy 
who supported the Soviets, party officials also had to ponder whether the time was 


““TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 64, 1. 32. “Doklad o deiatel’nosti Tashobsuda na 1926 g.,” 
dated March 30, 1927. 

“TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 95, 1. 1. “Doklad po obsledovanii sudebno-sledstvennykh 
uchrezhdenii Kashka-Dariiskoi oblasti,” by Kurbanov, January 1927. 

“TsGA Uz, F. 904, op. 1, d. 27, 1. 8. “Doklad o deiatel’nosti NKIu UZSSR za 1926 g.” 
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right to turn against the reformers and risk having them unite with the more 
numerous gadimchilar. Despite the complexity of the task, the party (most likely 
the Orgburo) decided to begin gradually dismantling the waqf system. 

The idea of eliminating waqfs was discussed openly at the first conference of 
waaf workers of Uzbekistan, held January 24—31, 1925, where talk centered around 
confiscating religious waqf lands for cultural purposes. The final resolutions of the 
conference even called for the gradual destruction of the waqf system in its 
entirety.” Regional reports given at the conference, however, made it clear that 
efforts to confiscate religious waqfs were, in fact, already under way and were going 
very badly. The Samarkand waqf department was illegally siphoning income from 
its lands, which crippled its own operations: 


In its activities the department has a place for issuing advances to cooperative associations, 
which is in contradiction to the structure of the department and the Main Waqf Administra- 
tion, and [for] the distribution of advances to officials which are above legal norms. The 
oblast authority has been left completely inactive. In Katta-Kurgan the inventory of waqf 
property was not carried out in a timely manner, thanks to the fact that the department’s 
income has become completely insignificant. In Khojent sharp friction has arisen over the 
marketplaces. 


The Tashkent waqf department reported significant conflicts with the municipal 
economic management agency (the Komkhoz) over property and complained about 
the deep “inertia” of waqf workers. The Farghana Oblast department reported even 
worse difficulties: 


The department has not been in a condition (to concentrate) on resources, [since its] major 
income has remained unaccounted for [bezkontrol’no] in the raions. During the course of 
the year local authorities have replaced up to 10 managers; as a result a series of persons 
from the administrative personnel of the waqf workers have been handed over to the courts. 
At the insistence of local authorities, by the way, 200 rubles have been given to the 
mahkama-Sharia. In Andijan, Margelan, and Namangan no particular defects in the course 
of the departments’ work have been observed, but thanks to the seizure of all of the most 
valuable properties by the komkhozes, the departments’ income has fallen to a minimum.” 


In other words, the Farghana government was steeped in corruption and incompe- 
tence and openly colluded with the clergy. These reports also indicate that not only 
were the waqf departments engaged in a constant struggle with the municipal 
economic agents, but they were losing. By law the departments were supposed to 


“TsGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, Il. 101-106. “Protokol zasedaniia konferentsii 
vakufnykh rabotnikov Uzbekistana,” January 24-31, 1925. 

°TsGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, 11. 103-104. In August 1925 the GVU’s chair Iusuf 
Zade complained to TsK KP(b)Uz Waqf Commission chair Konoboev about “instances 
... of unauthorized confiscation of waqf property by komkhozes, especially in Bukhara and 
Khorezm,” and requested that the party’s Ispolburo deal with the “wagf question” quickly. 
TsGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, 1. 57. 
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derive their budgets from properties under their control, but they were unable to do 
so because of the predatory komkhozes, which may have had higher priority in the 
system than did waqf departments. 

The amount of open corruption described here, as in the Samarkand waqf 
department’s giving large “advances” to officials, is also rather stunning, not so 
much because it happened but because apparently no one was able to stop it. 
Corrupt activities seem to have continued largely unchecked until the final 
crackdown on wadfs in 1929. One contributing factor to the corruption was that the 
Soviet bureaucrats involved viewed the waqfs primarily as a source of desperately 
needed income. The money and resources that controlling waqf properties could 
give an agency were much more important than their use in undermining Islam. The 
1920s in Uzbekistan was a time of appalling shortages of funds, building materials, 
paper, and any other resource that an agency needed to do its job properly. The 
waqfs were an important, though far from complete, source of these materials for 
the agency that controlled them. 

Perhaps partly in response to these problems, the Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz 
began to seriously discuss the complete destruction of the waqf system in June 
1925. Since the schools were so closely tied to waqfs, the task of absorbing them 
was assigned to the Uzbek Commissariat of Enlightenment (Narkompros), which 
already had a large interest in the waqf administrations. The Ispolburo’s ultimate 
goal was to have Narkompros, via its subdepartment the Main Wagf Administration 
(GVU), take over all waqf lands and property and direct the profits from them to 
educational and other cultural projects that the Communist Party wished to foster. 
In a vague attempt to obey party concerns about not offending religious believers, 
the Ispolburo instructed Narkompros to pay special attention to religious waqfs and 
religious prejudices, approaching villages in the former republics of Bukhara and 
Khorezm with special “political care.””' What that meant in terms of concrete 
action was left unclear, but the Ispolburo did not wish to wipe out the waqfs en 
masse and reserved funds for the continuing maintenance of mosques.” 

The first lands to be targeted were those not claimed by a proprietor; these were 
to be turned over to the Commissariat of Land (Narkomzem). Lands still adminis- 
tered by mutawallis, who according to the Ispolburo were pocketing 90% of the 
profits for their own needs, were to be subject to an agricultural tax levied via the 
Commissariat of Finance (Narkomfin), at least 50% of which would be designated 
for rural education.” 

These projects, proposals, and decisions by the party led to a defining law 
promulgated December 19, 1925, by TsIK Sovnarkom, “On Waafs.” The law 


SITSGA Uz, F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, Il. 28-30. Undated “Postanovlenie Ispolbiuro TsK 
KP(b)Uz o vakufakh.” Ibid., 1. 35, June 1925 draft proposal. 

TsGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 316, 11. 6-7. A sharply worded memo from the Farghana 
Ispolkom to the Kokand uezd-city ispolkom, dated January 7, [1926], ordered Kokand to 
return mills and shops that it had taken from mosques. 

STsGA Uz, F. 94. op. 1, d. 322, 11. 35, 36. 
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provided for the identification and registration of all waqf property and set up a 
system for managing it: 


2. Waaf property which was established for the goals of education and social purposes is 
declared by decision of TsIK to be property of the government. Note: The use of waqf 
properties owned by religious societies will be determined by a special legislative act. 

3. Waaf properties which were uncovered and taken for inventory before the publication 
of this decree, and which are disputed by no one, will be put under the authority and 
disposal of the Main Wagf Administration and its local departments. 

4. All wagf lands located beyond city boundaries are transferred to Narkomzem UZSSR, 
for inclusion in the roster of state lands. Note: lands belonging to cultural-enlighten- 
ment waqfs and religious society waqfs (mosques) located beyond city boundaries and 
occupied by vineyards and gardens are not subject to transfer to Narkomzem. 

5. Waqf properties which, up to the moment of publication of the present decree, are 
found in the actual control of the Mestnoe Khoziastvo department [the housing 
authority] are assigned to [the Mestkhoz].°* 


One result of this law was to leave religious foundations with only gardens or 
vineyards as a means of economic support, weakening them considerably. However, 
on December 30 paragraph 4 of the law was amended slightly to allow rural 
mosques to keep waqf properties with woodlands and orchards as well.” Setting 
aside rural waqf lands belonging to mosques for special protection was probably 
intended to diffuse Muslim anger over the further curtailment of their financial 
resources and to give them the (false) reassurance that there would continue to be 
some guaranteed source of income for the mosques and madrasas. The process of 
registering all waqf lands also facilitated their eventual absorption by the 
government. In a final note, paragraph 5 of the law resolved the rivalry between 
waqf administrations and local economic agencies by allowing the mestkhozes and 
komkhozes to keep the property they had taken, sanctioning activity that had been 
illegal. If a “special legislative act” was ever passed for dealing with religious 
wadfs, I have been unable to find it. 

This bureaucratic system for controlling the waqf properties and their income 
stayed in place for about a year and a half. Narkompros, the GVU, and the local 
waqf departments tried to inventory and supervise the proceeds derived from the 
properties and to direct the bulk of the money toward education, with just enough 
going to the maintenance of mosques to prevent serious popular protest. Simulta- 
neously, the Communist Party of Uzbekistan oversaw the entire process from its 
subsection, the Waqf Commission of the Central Committee, continuing the general 


“Sobranie uzakonenii i rasporiazhenii rabochego i dekhkanskogo pravitel’stva 
Uzbekskoi Sovetskoi Sotsialisticheskoi Respubliki. No. 60, December 31, 1925, 
“Postanovleniia pravitelľ’ stva,” UZSSR, article 529 “O vakufakh/waqflar khususida,” pp. 
2071-2074. A slightly different version appears in “Vakufy v Srednei Azii,” Vlast’ Sovetov 
No. 7 (February 14, 1926): p. 11. 

°TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 316, 1. 10. Published in Pravda vostoka (December 30, 
1925). 
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pattern of the party and state bureaucracies doubling one another. 

Party officials were acutely aware of the need to create more secular schools 
even without considering the waqf issue. In January 1923 TurkTsIK had asserted 
its control over schools and authorized an inventory of them. The government 
ordered that new sciences be introduced into the schools wherever possible and 
added “Carry out the registration of new-method schools in particular, to take away 
their support at the expense of income from waqf properties and gradually include 
them in the system of government schools.” All teachers were required to register 
with the local Department of Education (ONO, Otdel narodnogo obrazovaniia) and 
agree to teach only under its supervision.” 

The practical application of this law was delayed due to the budget cuts that 
severely damaged Soviet schools (see Chapter 2). When a program of registering 
schools did begin in late 1925, it revealed the continuing rifts in Turkestani/Uzbek 
society, as different groups jockeyed for favor and power under the new rulers. The 
Ispolkom of the Old City of Tashkent, whose members included both Uzbeks and 
Russians, tried to use the school registration law, as well as a similar July 1924 
decree from VTsIK,”’ as the basis for an attempt to forcibly eliminate all unregis- 
tered schools within its jurisdiction. On December 13, 1925, the Ispolkom issued 
a draconian decree entitled “On the Reform of Old-Method Schools, Madrasas, and 
Qorikhonas,” declaring that it: 


strongly forbids giving lessons in a group of persons who are meeting in one place in a 
quantity of more than three people, keeping a school, conducting a madrasa or gorikhona 
within the boundaries of the Old City of Tashkent, in private homes as well as in mosques 
and madrasas, and also in all other places without proper, that is, official, permission from 
Narkompros. 


Anyone who was running one of these schools and wished to continue doing so had 
to inform the Department of Education about the school by January 1, 1926, or face 
a penalty of one year of forced labor or a 300-ruble fine for running a school 
without permission. According to the Ispolkom, unauthorized schools would be 
closed and their property confiscated by the Waqf Department. The raion police and 
neighborhood (mahalla) commissions, which were mostly staffed by Uzbeks, were 
charged with enforcing the decree.” According to a later Sredazburo report, within 
a year the madrasas had been closed, and the number of legal gorikhonas had been 
cut from 75 to “45 semi-legal groups of religious students.’ 

Local Muslims responded immediately to the decree and eventually forced 
higher party officials to take notice. The Muslim protest came in the form of an 


> TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 25. Decision of TurkTsIK No. 5, January 18, 1923. 

*’The All-Russian Central Executive Committee. Laws passed by VTsIK were copied 
by republican governments. 

**TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 19. 

**RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 201. “Material k [13th Sredazburo] plenumu—iz 
doklada o bukharskom musdukhoventstve,” May 1927. 
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extraordinary set of documents presented to the Uzbek TsIK by spokesmen Sardar- 
Efendi Gaziz Vais-zade/Vaisov and M. Ali Khojasi Islam-Khoji®; Vais-zade was 
their main writer. The protesters had been paying close attention to the assorted 
Soviet proclamations of religious and cultural freedom and were fully prepared to 
claim their rights while emphasizing their loyalty, their grievances, and their 
expectations of just treatment by the government. Their petition, dated January 2, 
1926, began: 


We, the Muslim-citizens of Tashkent, imams, madrasa students, in our own names and also 
in the names of all citizen-Muslims once more petition the Center of our republic and the 
head of our government: 

At this time, when followers of every cult and in particular our co-religionists—the 
Muslims of Ufa, Kazan, the Crimea and the Caucasus—enjoy religious freedom as declared 
by the Soviet state with its objective treatment of the question of religion, independently run 
their religious affairs, choosing and appointing [members of] their religious organizations 
and even taking only those whom they wish, squeezing out those they do not wish for, and 
in Ufa and Kazan, and even in Moscow itself imams and mudarrislar . . . teach religion, that 
is, open belief exists, and all the rights of religious freedom are used—our schools, 
madrasas, gorikhonas . . . are forced to close, the ability of 20—30-year-old students of the 
madrasa to study is interfered with, (many of their) days pass without activity, they are 
harassed and abide in great confusion. 

If one considers the rights of justice, law, freedom, conscience and humanity, [one sees] 
that until this time we have [been deprived of] religious rights and freedoms, which have 
been furnished by Soviet power. We must have the right to use the broad freedoms and rights 
which Soviet power granted to all cults and their followers.” 


The petition continued with a list of five demands: (1) grant “the people and 
especially the imams” the right to vote in elections to spiritual administrations, (2) 
allow open elections for new members of the administrations by March 1926, (3) 
allow religious schools to open, (4) allow the clergy to administer and reform 
religious schools and other bodies, and (5) return the Quran of Uthman to the care 
of the clergy from its current resting place in the Old City Museum in Tashkent. It 
concluded: 


We hope and believe that our Central government and leadership of the state will not remain 
without attention to the demands... of our petition, and will achieve [a plan) which is in 
agreement with our just demands, and will take the necessary measures so that we can live 
with you in tranquility and peace, enjoying religious and national rights and freedoms.” 


®Sredazburo noted Sha-Mukhitdin Akhun and Isakham Agliam, heads of the largest 
madrasas in Tashkent, as the organizers of large street demonstrations by madrasa students 
against the decree; they were arrested. RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1.201. TsGA Uz F. 904, 
op. 1, d. 32,1. 13. 

élTsGa Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 11. 28-28b. Russian translation of Vais-zade’s original 
letter in Uzbek. 

Ibid., ll. 29~29b. 
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The petition and accompanying report were endorsed by 100 imams and “several 
thousand of the population” and signed by Vais-zade, Ali Khoja, and Mulla 
Mukhamed Ali-Khan Islami. These people were clearly taking government 
promises of religious freedom at face value, partly bolstered by the erroneous belief 
that Muslims in other regions were enjoying such freedom. Given that antireligious 
propaganda in Central Asia was extremely weak, it is not surprising that Vais-zade’s 
group was unaware that atheism was an essential part of Communism. Their faith 
in Soviet promises only added to their outrage at seeing those promises broken. 
The protesters followed up this petition with a detailed report “On the 
misunderstandings arising between the Muslims of Tashkent and their religious 
leaders on the one side, and the Department of People’s Education and the Old-City 
Ispolkom on the other side, in the period from 1922 to the beginning of 1926, 
especially the years 1924—1925.”° According to Vais-zade, “‘misunderstandings” 
began in 1921-1922, when the government threw out previously elected members 
of the Tashkent spiritual administration and put in a state-approved head, Mulla 
Zakhretdin (this was even before the complete takeover of the administrations by 
the party, which occurred in February 1923). Zakhretdin was not trusted as a 
religious authority by his unwilling constituents and was accused of being such a 
poor administrator that “everything was horribly falling apart.” The Tashkent 
clergy protested this situation so strongly that they were able to secure a new 
election to the spiritual administration in June 1924. The “election” was rigged: 


However, the people did not get free choice. The leadership of the meeting was in the name 
of the government, comrades Umar Kurbani, Khoji Zufari, Inoiatov and others.” The 
presidium of the meeting was set up by them without the people’s agreement on the officials 
who were connected to government service, such as Mir-Saat, Akhmat Rakhmati, Maksumov 
and others. Next, they turned to those present and said: 

“We are choosing as members of the spiritual administration only so-and-so and so- 


°TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 11. 33-38. “Doklad k TsIK UzSSR i rukovoditel’iam 
nashei Respubliki. Iz Trudiashchikhsia grazhdan-musul’man, very-imamov 1 vsego naroda 
goroda Tashkenta i Tashkentskoi Oblasti UZSSR. Kratkie svedeniia o nedorazumeniakh, 
voznikshikh mezhdu musul’manami Tashkenta, ikh religioznymi rukovodshchimi [imami 
i dukhovymi sobranii]} s odinostorony i otdelami narodnogo obrazovaniia i Staro-Gorodskii 
ispolkomam — s drugoi, v period s 1922 do nachala 1926 gg., osobenno v 1924—25g¢.” 

“Ibid., 1. 33b. This was probably Zakhretdin Agliam, who spent much time in jail for 
his religious activities. He continued to speak for a modernized Islam until he was arrested 
by the secret police (NK VD) in 1936. 

Inoiatov appeared at several stages of the struggle over school regulation. Not only 
was he present at this “election,” he delivered the October 1926 report to Narkompros 
approving a school reform commission, of which he was named chair. In 1927 Inoiatov was 
listed as a member of the critical Commission on the Clergy under TsK KP(b)U2z. It is 
difficult to speculate on his precise role without more information, but it is clear that 
Inoiatov was a party member entrusted with some important and delicate duties. He seems 
to have been one of the links between the Uzbek state apparat, the party, and Sredazburo on 
policy toward the Muslim clergy. 
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and-so [takikh-ta i takikh-to].” The people completely lost their heads. Despite the fact that 
several representatives of the people proved that [the presidium’ s] actions were illegal, since 
from the point of view of government policy the elections touch only on religious matters 
and the Muslim—but nobody paid attention to this and the representatives of the people 
were not given freedom of action. When the aforementioned comrades began show the 
people [proiavliat' naselenie], saying, “You must take so-and-so and so-and-so, others will 
not be accepted,” the people’s representatives, who disagreed with this, decided to abandon 
the meeting. However, upon leaving [they saw that] there were policemen standing by the 
door who allowed no one [to leave], and they were forced to sit (quietly) until the door was 
opened.© 


The result, of course, was that the government’s chosen representatives to the 
administration were duly elected, and the Ispolkom won a major victory in its 
struggle with the Tashkent clergy. 

The documents from Vais-zade’s group have a general tone of outraged 
surprise, as though such behavior was unheard of. This was a ferocious and 
probably very personal struggle for power in the Old City, in which the former 
Imperial administration would not have taken such a heavy hand. Political 
wrangling had become much more brutal, a development that local clergy had not 
expected. Vais-zade went so far as to implicitly accuse the Ispolkom of atrocities: 
“Last year, at the time of the Fast of Ramadan, there was a scandalous occurrence 
at the Shaikhantaur cemetery—corpses were thrown out of their graves! Even now 
several graves stand open. This cost [us] 15—20,000 rubles.”® If the government 
ever responded to the charges of cemetery desecration, its answers were not 
preserved in the Uzbek state archive. However, it was pushed to respond to the 
commotion caused by the Old City Ispolkom’s attack on Islamic schools, if not to 
the attack itself. 

On March 31, 1926 (15 months after the school decree was passed), the State 
Prosecutor’s Office sent a memo to the Old City Ispolkom, requesting copies of the 
laws upon which they had based their decree.” In June the state prosecutor 
officially objected to the decree on the grounds that laws passed by VTsIK were not 
considered binding in the Uzbek Republic and that the Tashkent Old City Ispolkom 
had read and applied the criminal code incorrectly.” One week later the acting 
director of the Department of Legislative Proposals (a subdepartment of NKIu) 
asked both Narkompros and the prosecutor’s office of NKIu to discuss the issue of 
school reform, and to take action with the Central Executive Committee “on the 
complaints about the incorrect formulation of this matter and the illegal actions 
which have been observed in this oblast and in particular on the protests of the 


&TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, Il. 33b—34. 

&TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 37b. Turkestani graves are small individual stone or 
clay mausoleums. 

“TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 26. 

°TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 12. June 20, 1926, memo from the state prosecutor 
of Uzbekistan to the Tashkent Old City Ispolkom and TsIK UzSSR. 
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Directorate of Public Prosecutions,” regarding the Ispolkom’s decree.” The 
Tashkent Old City Ispolkom’s decree was repealed not long after this. 

While the Tashkent Old City had seethed with rage over closing the schools, 
in the rest of Uzbekistan very few Muslim schools were even compelled to register 
with the government: 385 in Farghana Oblast, up to 112 in Samarkand, and 62 in 
the Old City of Bukhara, out of (as a very rough and conservative estimate) 
2,500-3,000 total.’’ This discrepancy and the political fuss that it contributed, led 
the Uzbek government to develop its own program for regulating the religious 
schools throughout the entire republic. 

In September 1926 the Commissariat of Justice put forward a document called 
“On the Question of the Reform of Old-Method Schools and Qorikhonas in the 
UzSSR.”” It called for the establishment of a commission to reform the religious 
schools, which would immediately begin an inventory of maktabs and gorikhonas 
in Uzbekistan. The commission was granted the right to issue permission for the 
opening of these schools and the right to control and supervise their conduct of 
affairs. People who opened schools without the permission of Narkompros would 
be prosecuted, just as with the Tashkent Old City Ispolkom ordinance, but under a 
different article of the Uzbek criminal code than the one proposed in Tashkent.” 
The new proposal stipulated that the schools should no longer be funded by the state 
treasury, but by the parents of the students. Existing schools were to be reorganized 
according to established criteria during the course of the year as soon as their legal 
status was determined, after which the remaining reorganized schools were to be 
considered closed. Those who persisted in operating unregistered schools would be 
prosecuted. 

Conditions for the opening of maktabs and qorikhonas were as follows: the 
school premises had to be dry, warm, and light, with a sufficient amount of air; 
schools had to be supplied with tables and desks; students under the age of 8 were 
not to be admitted; the native language, arithmetic, and natural sciences had to be 
taught; corporal punishment was forbidden; students under the age of 10 were 
permitted to study only four hours a day, with breaks every 40 minutes, while older 
students could study five or six hours with the same breaks and with vacations 
scheduled for the same times as Soviet school vacations; teachers were forbidden 
to use student labor for their personal needs; students in Soviet schools were not 
allowed to attend maktabs, but the Soviet schools could act as patrons (under the 


TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 11. 16, 17. Two notes dated June 27, 1926. 

™RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 201. A. N-v, “Perepodgotovka uchitel’stva i 
perspektivy prosveshcheniia v Uzbekistane,” Krasnyi rubezh No. 1 (May 1925): pp. 49, 51. 

™TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, ll. 39-39b. “Protokol. Zasedanie Osobogo Soveshaniia 
Zakonodatel’nykh Predpolozhenii NKlu UzSSR Predstavliaemi NKP po voprosu o reforme 
staro-metodnykh shkol i qorikhona v UZSSR.” September 21, 1926. 

Article 158 of the Criminal Code of Uzbekistan, which stated: “The teaching of 
religious dogma to minors or juveniles in state or private educational institutions and schools 
carries a penalty of up to one year forced labor.” Sobranie kodeksov Uzbekskoi Sovetskoi 
Sotsialisticheskoi Respubliki (Samarkand: 1928), p. 102. 
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system of shefstvo) of the maktabs; and students in qorikhonas had to be a minimum 
of 15 years old. The protocol gave Narkompros a one-month deadline to work out 
and publish a statement on the status of both the commission and the Islamic 
schools. 

One of the interesting things about this proposal is that it did not explicitly ban 
the teaching of religious subjects; it merely required that basic sciences be taught 
as well. Granted, the Muslim schools were forced to submit to a great deal of state 
control, but the Uzbek government was not quite prepared to forbid the teaching of 
Islam entirely. In specifying the physical conditions of the schools, however, the 
government created a very useful pretext for closing down any school that it 
decided did not meet the legal standards. The same technique would later be applied 
against mosques as well. 

In October Narkompros discussed and approved the NKIu proposal with an 
important addition: in two years the reorganized schools were expected to “transfer 
completely to the curriculum of Soviet schools (become sovietized),” that is, cease 
teaching religion entirely. Narkompros then set up the Commission on the Reform 
of Old-Method Schools, consisting of five people, chaired by Inoiatov and 
including representatives from the waqf, socialist education, and administrative 
departments of Narkompros.” 

As often happens, the school reform plans had consequences unforeseen and 
unintended by their creators. The new policy opened a way for Jadidist teachers and 
their sympathizers to run reformed religious schools with some state sanction. 
Reformist clergy accepted the plans with “unusual sympathy,” and began to 
voluntarily add arithmetic, geography, and other disciplines to their curricula. 
Namangan reportedly reformed all of its schools along the new guidelines.” Most 
of this kind of school reform appeared to have taken place in the Farghana Valley, 
a stronghold of the reformists, but the phenomenon was widespread enough and 
well organized enough that it caused serious concern on the part of Sredazburo.’”° 
In Khiva the school reform project sparked a small riot on the part of madrasa 
students, who wanted a modernized curriculum and less burdensome religious 
requirements, both strenuously objected to by the clerical faculty. The students 
prevailed, although they may well have had Communist help.” 


“TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 422, ll. 1, 14-15. Protocol No. 7, Session of the Collegium 
of Narkompros October 30, 1926, chaired by Mumin Khojaev. 

™>RGASPIF. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 199, report on clergy at the 13th Sredazburo Plenum, 
May 1927. 

’*RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 120. “Pis’mo (proekt strogo sekretno). K 
partorganizatsiiam Srednei Azii v sviazi s resheniiami plenuma Sredazbiuro TsK VKP) 
ot 28-30 maia 1927 goda po voprosu o musdukhovenstve,” by I. Zelenskii. ll. 148-149, “O 
musul’ manskom dukhovenstve,” speech by I. Khansuvarov. 11. 207-208, unsigned report 
on the clergy attached to plenum materials. 

"RGASPIF. 62, op. 1,d.221, 1. 164, “Materialy k plenumu—iz doklada o bukharskom 
musdukhovenstve.” The account stated that the students wanted to “receive an education and 
become Soviet people. A revolution took place in the madrasa, since the youth felt that as 
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It is not clear whether these developments affected the growth or decline of 
Muslim schools. While one unspecific report maintained that the number of 
madrasas was falling (due to the transfer of waqfs to Narkompros),”* others claimed 
that the number of maktabs was growing. Mumin Khojaev, speaking to the Second 
Congress of Soviets of the UZSSR in March 1927, said: 


You know, old-method schools still exist. If we take last year, we see that not only did the 
number [of schools] not decrease, but in several areas, forexample in Namangan and the Old 
City of Samarkand, [it] increased. Naturally this is because the villages are growing and the 
peasantry now has the ability, through their own means, to open old-method schools. Of 
course this is under the leadership and influence of the clergy and bourgeois segments of the 
population. On the other side, our system of Soviet schools draws in an unsatisfactory 
[number] of school-age children. Thanks to these two causes the number of old-method 
schools is increasing.” 


Khojaev’s statement could be true, but because there were no successfully 
completed inventories of schools in Uzbekistan, despite the mandate of the 
Narkompros school reform commission, there is no way to verify this. 

The most systematic attempt to count schools was limited to one region of 
Uzbekistan, the Farghana Valley. This June 1927 survey showed a total of 38 
madrasas with 1,581 male students, ages 18—45; 19 qorikhonas with 275 male 
students, ages 12-45; 137 maktabs with 2,816 male students, ages 7-18; and 22 
other study houses with 326 male students, ages 7-18. In addition, there were seven 
girls’ schools with 108 students. There is no indication of any trend toward growth 
or decline in these schools.*° 

The weakness of the Soviet school system was a major factor in the continued 
existence of Muslim schools. One 1925 study of Uzbekistan listed 810 Soviet 
primary schools plus 1,026 “liquidation of illiteracy” (likbez) schools but lamented 
that there were only 100 illiteracy specialists in the republic, mostly in Tashkent. 
Only 2% of the population had access to any level of Soviet education.®' In late 
1925 the Main Waqf Administration complained that teenage girls formed the 
“main contingent” of participants in religious schools, and that “[i]n Old Bukhara 
for every two Soviet schools there are 52 old-method women’s schools.” A 


clerical people they would not have useful lives, and in order to have useful lives they 
wanted to become teachers.” While it is plausible that young men in Khiva wanted to throw 
off the old ways, the account fits too neatly into a Soviet script to be above suspicion. 

RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 201. 

Vtoroi s”ezd sovetov UzSSR. (Samarkand: 1927), p. 297. 

®°PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 1. 61. This count was not made by the 
Narkompros commission but by an authority of the “Special Section 2nd group,” [Upol. SO 
2-i gruppy, of the OGPU] Shaganshaev. 

TA. N-v, p. 49. 

“RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 105, 1. 148. “Rezoliutsiia po voprosu o zhenskom 
obrazovanii v Srednei Azii.” These were schools run by otins, female teachers of basic 
literacy and Islamic knowledge to girls. Since the “schools” consisted of neighborhood 
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different partial survey of schools for 1926-1927 showed 73 traditional schools in 
Osh canton (in Farghana) to 19 Soviet schools, while Khorezm Oblast had 354 
traditional and Jadidist schools to 45 Soviet ones. The situation in Qoqand was 
better (from the Soviet point of view), where 12 traditional schools had “self- 
liquidated,” and the remaining 8 adopted a Soviet curriculum. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that there had been only 20 traditional schools in such a large city, 
however, even after the destruction of 1918. The author of this particular article 
couldn’t decide whether the number of Islamic schools in Bukhara was increasing 
or decreasing but felt that local party organizations were being too alarmist about 
the matter.” Unfortunately for him, this was one of the last times that such a relaxed 
attitude toward Islamic institutions found its way into print. 


TURNING TIDES 


The years of “high NEP” (roughly 1924-1927) were important transitional 
years in Central Asia that were probably difficult for the Muslim clergy to interpret 
clearly. On the one hand, the threat to their power and livelihoods from the state’s 
encroachment on social institutions could not have been plainer, especially for the 
traditionalist elite, and many of them protested against this openly and bitterly. On 
the other hand, cooperative clergy were receiving state support and developing 
working relationships with local party organizations. “Progressives” were given 
important venues in which to express their views, such as new interpretations of the 
Quran that favored women’s liberation.™ In 1924 the College of Agitation and 
Propaganda of TsK KPT even took religious texts out of traditional schools and 
libraries while allowing Jadidist and Bahai schools to keep their books, directly 
damaging the qadimchilar and increasing resentments among clerical factions.” 

The spiritual administrations took a very active role as mediators between the 
people, the clergy, and the Soviet state in conflicts over confiscated wagf property, 
the registration of marriage and births with ZAGS, the status of reformed religious 
schools, elections, and the unveiling of women, an issue on which they officially 
took a neutral stance. The Samarkand Oblast Spiritual Administration even once 
wrote, but never sent, a letter of protest to Akmal Ikramov over an antireligious 
article that he had written.” They clearly were trying to find ways to cooperate with 
the government while defending what they saw as the core practices and values of 


children gathering in private homes, they were impossible to count with any accuracy. 
“Educating Uzbek Girls: The Otin and the Soviet School,” in Kamp, Chapter 2. 

83M. Stambler, “Voprosy narodnogo prosveshcheniia Srednei Azii,” Za partiiu No. 2 
(October 1927): pp. 95-96. 

“RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 81, 1. 239. Undated draft signed by Liubimova, probably 
1925. 

SRGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 20, Il. 98-99. February 14, 1924, protocol of the Kollegii 
Agitprop TsK KPT. Unfortunately, the document does not say how widespread this practice 
was. It was probably limited to cities where the party was strongest. 

*SPATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 11. 16-23, incidents occurring 1926 and 1927. 
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Islam. 

For some clergy, whether their motivations were sincere or venal, the advent 
of Soviet rule must have seemed like an opportunity to gain more power and 
influence than they ever could have dreamed of holding under the old regime. The 
widespread corruption and disorganization in the Soviet system and the tendency 
of local party cells to ignore inconvenient orders (when they were received at all: 
in 1925 many rural areas still had no Soviet government bodies, and those that did 
often lacked workers who could read party directives) must also have been 
encouraging to those who felt threatened by the harsher party rhetoric.” 

The Muslim spiritual administrations took full advantage of their state 
sponsorship and in 1926 began improving their organization across the USSR as 
well as in local areas by holding conferences and sending delegates to international 
gatherings. This was potentially very threatening to state interests, since it raised the 
specter of a Pan-Turkic or even Pan-Islamic movement controlled by foreigners. 
The Soviet government allowed these gatherings to happen in order to boost its 
international image as a proponent of freedom, but it was extremely wary of the 
potential danger, and watched the activities closely. The resulting secret police 
(OGPU) reports are generally more revealing of Soviet paranoia than clerical 
activities, but nonetheless are useful. 

OGPU agents were primarily interested in clerics’ relations with the international 
Muslim community and in the possibility of their collaboration with Great Britain 
to bring down the Soviet Union. Agents followed the Soviet delegations to Muslim 
conferences in Cairo in May 1926, Mecca in June 1926, and Teheran, reporting in 
detail to Moscow what “our Muslims” had to say on certain subjects and who they 
met with, focusing especially on Turkic Muslim émigrés such as Zeki Validi/Vali- 
dov.” The authors of this particular report believed that Uzbek anti-Soviet dissent 
had to be directly connected with the activities of foreign governments and warned 
that the spiritual administrations posed a grave threat to the USSR. 


®7Sha-Abdurasuliev, “Kak ukrepit’ sel’sovety,” Krasnyi rubezh No. 1 (May 1925): p. 
42, wrote: “In the villages until now the masses have not been able to clearly apprehend the 
difference between the old Tsarist and new Soviet governments. Not speaking of those 
oblasts where up to now no soviets or ispolkoms have been organized (Khorezm, Kashka 
Daria), even in those raions where such [organs] exist . . . correct elections to village soviets 
do not exist.” A party cell in northern Turkmenistan complained that because records were 
not in native languages, “we have been Communist Party members for 6-7 years, but up to 
now still do not have an understanding of party work, goals, or policies.” RGASPI F. 62, 
op. 1, d. 22,1. 104. August 1924 minutes from volost-level committees. 

““RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, Il. 23. OGPU report on the Muslim clergy in 
Uzbekistan, January 8, 1927, signed by Belskii and deputy plenipotentiary OGPU for 
Central Asia M. Berman. Ahmed Zeki Validov (1890-1970), who wrote under the surname 
Togan, was a Bashkir who fought for autonomy from the Russians, then fled to Istanbul after 
the civil war. Adeeb Khalid, The Politics of Muslim Cultural Reform: Jadidism in Central 
Asia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), p. 91. F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, ll. 209- 
210, May 1927 OGPU report on the clergy. 
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The Central Spiritual Administration (TsDU) at Ufa, which was the largest and 
best organized Muslim body in the country, held an all-union conference in 
November 1926. According to OGPU observers, the Uzbek delegates there were 
very impressed by the level of organization that they saw among the Tatars and 
resolved to improve their own organizations along the Tatar model. Upon returning, 
the reformist clergy in Samarkand (then the capital of the Uzbek SSR) called a 
meeting in order to organize a Central Spiritual Administration for their republic. 
This, plus the fact that a similar meeting had been called for in Tashkent, led the 
OGPU to conclude that an anti-Soviet conspiracy, from Ufa to Samarkand and 
possibly even Mecca, was in the making. 

Accordingly, Belskii and Berman declared that it was imperative to block the 
spiritual administrations from organizing within Uzbekistan or linking up with the 
central administration in Ufa. While it might appear at first glance that the party and 
the progressive clergy shared interests in the areas of education and woman’s rights, 
they warned, in reality these clergy were “closely linked with national counter- 
revolutionary circles” and posed a grave danger to Soviet power in Central Asia. 
The OGPU men also instructed: 


Do not allow those persons who are closely connected with anti-Soviet circles on the 
mahkama-i Sharia staff... 

Further undermine the economic base of the clergy, spreading our legislative actions 
on waqfs to areas where a significant part of the waqfs are still under the authority of the 
clergy (even in Farghana and especially in Khojent and Tajikistan).®” 


Their own evidence, however, suggested that the clergy were in more of a state 
of flux and conflict than of unified purpose: 


The difference between the progressive and the reactionary clergy in the internal provinces 
of the Union [probably a reference to the Tatars] may be solely formal. There are no 
particular groups. Today’s reactionaries may become progressives tomorrow. There are 
sufficient examples of this. 

Nothing of the kind [happens] in Uzbekistan. The particulars of the situation here lie 
in that the conservatives are numerically stronger. The foundation of their power is feudal 
relations (the ishans). 


Given that the spiritual administrations were reformist by definition, this statement 
implied that an Uzbek TsDU could be successfully established only if the minority 
defeated the majority, which would hardly bode well for a mass conspiracy. 
However, there was reason to believe that the continuing land-water reform was, in 
fact, weakening the gadimchilar: “We have observed how the ishan Valikhanov in 
Urgut (Samarkand Oblast), this typical landowner, is gradually losing his influence, 
which washed far beyond the boundaries of Samarkand Oblast before the land 
reform. The situation of other ishans in other oblasts is no less significant in this 


RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, Il. 6, 8, 9. 
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respect.””” The report concluded with the suggestion that the influence of urban 
clergy was increasing across Uzbekistan and filling in the gaps left by the decline 
of rural ishans, which was yet another dangerous development. These contradictions 
cannot, unfortunately, be clarified by the clerics’ own records of their meetings, 
which may or may not exist. What is clear is that by late 1926 there was a great deal 
of ferment both within the clergy and the party, which was in the process of 
changing its tactics toward Islam. 

This developing change was much more readily visible in the areas of anti- 
Islamic propaganda and activity among women than it was in the party’s attitude 
toward the clergy. These closely related campaigns were the first public expressions 
in Central Asia of a new stage in Bolshevik hostility toward all non-Communist 
systems. 

Propaganda was the primary publicly acknowledged weapon in the Soviet 
government’s arsenal against Islam. Time and again instructions to officials warned 
against using “administrative methods” (a code phrase for violence) to destroy the 
influence of religion. Rather, propagandists were to use the powers of education and 
persuasion to undermine religious belief. The party and state bureaucracies put an 
enormous amount of effort and money into propaganda of all kinds. Most 
government agencies in Central Asia—Sredazburo, the Uzbek and Turkmen Central 
Committees, the Commissariats of Enlightenment and Justice—had their own 
agitation and propaganda (agitprop) sections, and many of these agitprop units had 
subgroups that dealt exclusively with antireligious propaganda. In addition to these 
groups, the Union of Militant Godless (SVB, Soiuz Voinstvuiushchikh Bezbozhni- 
kov) devoted its entire existence to the battle against religion. 

The Society of Friends of the Newspaper Bezbozhnik had been established in 
August 1924, dedicated to implementing Emelian Iaroslavskii’s vision of scientific 
antireligious education. Cells of this group quickly sprang up around the country, 
including Central Asia. Within a few months the group became a voluntary society 
under the approval of the Communist Party and changed its name to Union of the 
Godless (Soiuz Bezbozhnikov); the word “Militant” would not be officially added 
until 1929, although it was used on documents before then.” 

While the bulk of the bezbozhnikis’ work was focused on European Christians 
and Jews, the Godless also developed a very active “section for work among the 
nationalities,” headed by one M. Kobetskii and in charge of anti-Islamic propa- 
ganda. Kobetskii was an indefatigable writer who not only produced voluminous 
reports for internal organizational consumption but wrote many lengthy articles for 
publication in journals like Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia, the official organ of 
the Agitprop Department of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (APPO TsK VKP(b)). Other members of the Godless’ nationalities section 
were Semyon (or Shimon) M. Dimanstein, who had been a leader in the Turkestan 


*°RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, 11. 6-7. 
*'Daniel Peris, Storming the Heavens: The Soviet League of the Militant Godless 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1998), pp. 44, 46. 
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Commissariat of Enlightenment in 1921, then had moved to “cultural enlighten- 
ment” work at the all-union level; Anna Nukhrat, a Bashkir who was very active in 
the women’s liberation campaign; and Sultan Galiev.” The function of the 
nationalities section of the Union of Godless was to develop campaign plans for the 
different Muslim areas and advise on the activities of local cells. They did this 
largely by correspondence, but occasionally Kobetskii or another Godless official 
would travel to a particularly troublesome area. The nationalities section also 
produced and distributed films, posters, and lecture theses for propaganda purposes, 
always with a request that someone be found to translate them into the local 
language(s).”° 

A certain amount of anti-Islamic propaganda had been continuing in Turkestan 
after the 1923 attempts, but evidently those carrying it out were so disreputable that 
one Sredazburo official wrote that there was no need for fanatics to “artificially” 
discredit them.” Charges of Russian ignorance of Islam sprang up as soon as anti- 
Islamic efforts began. E. Fedorov, a member of the agitprop department of 
Sredazburo, wrote an educational article on Islam for his peers in 1925, only to be 
harshly criticized by N. Turakulov on the grounds that his attempt at teaching was 
so bad that it only hurt the militant atheist cause.” 

Russian film studios contributed to these efforts, producing a variety of anti- 
Islamic films from the mid-1920s to the early 1930s. Lenin had placed a great deal 
of weight on the propaganda power of movies and even in the darkest civil war 
years had reserved budgets for filmmakers. This reliance on movies continued after 
his death, and anti-Islamic propagandists had many titles to draw on, including 
Musul’manka and Minaret smerti (The Minaret of Death, 1925), Ikkinchi khotin 
(The Second Wife), and Chachvon (The Veil, 1926-1927). These movies were 
aimed at illiterate villagers and depicted easily understandable themes: mullas as 
economic exploiters preying on virtuous peasants, young women being socially and 
sexually oppressed by clergy and their overlords, and so on. “The Minaret of 
Death” was a nickname applied to the landmark Kalon minaret in Bukhara, because 
the emir in his day would often execute prisoners by hurling them from the top of 
it. The movie of that name probably depicted the horrors of life in pre-Soviet days, 
although it seems that the film rather missed the mark: 


*Stenograficheskii otchet (vtorogo vsesoiuznogo s”ezda soiuza voinstvuiushchikh 
bezbozhnikov) Moscow: 1930, p. 446. 

For example, in April 1930 a publishing arm of the journal Bezbozhnik announced 
that it would soon distribute a special, seven-color poster about the Muslim holiday Qurbon 
Bayram (Feast of the Sacrifice), complete with blank spaces to fill in with a local-language 
translation of the text. GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 11. 48, 58b, 113. 

**RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 87, 1. 105. April 6, 1924, letter from Tashkent Sredazburo 
official (signature illegible) to Stalin, copied to Karklin and Vareikis. 

E, Fedorov, “Religioznye perezhitki v Srednei Azii,” Krasnyi rubezh No. 2 (June 
1925): pp. 51-54. N. Tiuriakulov, “K voprosu ob antireligioznoi propagande na Vostoke: 
kak ne nuzhno podkhodit’ k izucheniiu Islama,” Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia No. 20 
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Our movie organizations show great interest in the production of eastern films. Not all of 
these attempts are equally successful. The picture Musul’manka, which was shot in Bukhara, 
at least shows us the outwardly authentic east, while the picture Minaret smerti, shot in 
Leningrad, provokes great doubt among our brother republics in Central Asia.’ 


Anti-Islamic propaganda was haphazard at best until the spring of 1926, when 
the Agitation and Propaganda Department of the Central Committee in Moscow 
held a special conference dedicated to spreading antireligious propaganda, at which 
one space was reserved for a delegate from Sredazburo (preferably a woman). The 
focus of the conference was to be workshops given by Union of Militant Godless 
leaders themselves (Iaroslavskii, Fedor Oleshchuk, and others) on the Godless and 
its goals and methods.” On June 2 Kobetskii sent a packet of informational material 
to the Sredazburo Agitation-Propaganda department (APO) on the organization of 
the Godless, with a cover letter requesting that Sredazburo “decide the question of 
antireligious propaganda in Central Asia and designate one comrade for liaison with 
us.””? 

Sredazburo itself did not respond immediately to Kobetskii’s proposals. In fact, 
there does not seem to have been much activity in this direction at all until late 
1926-early 1927, when Sredazburo set up an antireligious commission as a 
subdepartment of their APO and founded the Tashkent Oblast Bureau of the Union 
of Godless. These two groups, headed by Isaak G. Khansuvarov, a woman named 
Stupochenko, and Stepan Alexander Solovev, began their activities with a series of 
public antireligious demonstrations and workshops lasting from December 24, 
1926, to January 21, 1927, the Orthodox Christmas season. The material presented 
was almost entirely anti-Christian, and the campaign was probably limited to 
Tashkent Oblast.” All in all, it was an unpromising start for what was supposed to 
be mainly an anti-Islamic organization. For the Godless at all levels, however, 
ineptitude was more the rule than the exception. 

The organization devoted much of its energy to extravagant but dubious public 
gestures, such as sponsoring “Godless hectares” on collective farms, “Godless” 
tanks, airplanes, and even a “Godless” submarine.” They were more concerned 
about listing the number of lectures that they had given than the number of people 
they had converted to atheism. The Uzbekistan branch of the Godless was to be an 
accurate reflection of its parent organization. 

Sredazburo (and the Communist Party as a whole) gave much higher priority 
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to the task of liberating women than it ever gave to antireligious propaganda. In 
Central Asia, however, the two projects were very deeply intertwined. The 
Presidium of TsIK SSSR issued a broad statement in February 1925 affirming the 
“rights of women of the Soviet East” to freedom from all forms of traditional and 
religious oppression and to full participation in social and political life.” At the 
same time, propaganda journals such as Bezbozhnik u stanka and the Uzbek- 
language Kommunist began running articles on Muslim women’s liberation which 
emphasized the cruelty of Islamic “fanaticism” and the foolish superstition of 
mullas.'© These early attempts to promote liberation were tentative, however, in the 
face of powerful contrary forces. The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Turkmenistan had discussed banning polygyny in 1925, only to decide that party 
policy had to be worked out more carefully in light of “the principle of the necessity 
of allowing polygyny among national communists, in the first place among 
responsible workers.’’! In other words, popular support for polygyny was too 
strong and the party too weak for the practice to be eliminated by decree. 
Attempts to launch a women’s movement were piecemeal until 1926, when 
Sredazburo and the Women’s Section (Zhenotdel) of the Central Committee in 
Moscow began planning for a major campaign to unveil women. On May 19, 1926, 
Sredazburo’s Zhenotdel director Serafima Liubimova presented a report to the 
Ispolkom “Party Work concerning the Liberation of Women in Central Asia,” 
where she outlined the necessity of the task and urged party organizations to begin 
serious work on educating women and bringing them into the government apparatus 
and the labor force. Liubimova declared that Muslim women’s traditional lives were 
no longer compatible with the world around them: “The way of life [byt] which has 
been preserved until now is women’s slavery (qalin, polygyny, seclusion, the giving 
of underage [in marriage]) etc., that is in contradiction to economics and hampers 
the movement among broad masses of women toward economic independence.”!™ 
The key to ending such economic and personal misery was to destroy the religious 
beliefs and customs that kept women in slavery. Liubimova gave several specific 
examples of how Islam oppressed women and men economically. The practice of 
sex segregation discriminated against female laborers who wished to work as 
maids—Muslim women were barred from such work unless they were close 
relatives of their employers. Early (underage) marriage and “mutilating birth 
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practices” (kalechenie rozheni[ts])' led to such a high mortality rate among 
women that, Liubimova claimed, the Central Asian population ratio stood at an 
average of 880 women to every 1,000 men. The practices of galin and polygyny 
placed an undue burden on poor men and were part of class-based oppression.'” 

Liubimova’s comments reflected the longstanding Bolshevik insistence that 
women should be freed from household duties to find liberation via employment. 
She considered even domestic service to be superior to leisured seclusion. However, 
Liubimova’s thinking was based on Western assumptions that did not take into 
account Uzbek equations of seclusion with wealth and status. This lack of 
awareness of deep cultural differences was an important factor in the disastrous 
course that the liberation campaign was to take.”” 

Liubimova was rather vague on how Islamic practices were to be eliminated, 
but she did state that it was important for the Uzbek and Turkmen republics to 
accept the “family-marriage codex and legislation on the illegality of social 
(bytovye) crimes,” into their law codes. The law was one of the most important 
and effective tools used in the campaign, since terms in prisons and labor camps 
could be used to force people to change their behavior. Liubimova discussed the 
low numbers of women who participated in the Uzbek government at local and 
republic levels, counting 58 females as full members and 293 as candidate members 
in the party and the Komsomol (out of an unspecified total). Her conclusion was 
that women had to be granted much fuller access to public life at all levels in 
Central Asia in order to achieve real liberation.’ 

In 1926-1927 Uzbekistan began to regulate private sexual behavior, no doubt 
in compliance with the 1926 RSFSR Code on Marriage, Family, and Guardianship. 
The republic added several articles pertaining to “social crimes” to its criminal 
code, including the following: 
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Article 211. Sexual relations with persons who have not reached sexual maturity draws a 
sentence of no less than three years deprivation of freedom. 


Article 212. Sexual relations with persons who have not reached sexual maturity, 
accompanied by seduction or the gratification of sexual passion in perverse forms . . . no less 
than five years deprivation of freedom. 


Article 213. The corruption of juveniles [maloletnykh] or minors [nesovershennoletnykh] 
completed by means of corrupt activities... no less than five years deprivation of freedom. 


Article 273. The payment of kalym . . paid according to the custom of the native population 
by the bridegroom, his parents or his relatives to the parents or relatives of the bride, in terms 
of cattle, money, or other property, [which is] required for the bride to marry the 
bridegroom, draws a sentence of one year’s deprivation of freedom. The acceptance of kalym 
draws the application of the same measure, and in addition to that a fine equal to the amount 
of the kalym.''° 


Oddly enough, this criminal code of Uzbekistan did not include polygyny 
among its list of social crimes, although the 1928 criminal code of the RSFSR did 
outlaw the custom, with attendant penalties of up to one year of “corrective labor” 
or a fine of up to 1,000 rubles.'"' A new article outlawing polygyny was not added 
to the Uzbek code until 1931; its penalties included deprivation of voting rights.'! 
This kind of delay in outlawing entrenched customs was not unheard of in Central 
Asia, as the aforementioned question of polygyny in Turkmenistan illustrates. 
Turkmenistan also considered a law abolishing galin in October 1926 but did not 
actually change its criminal code until May 1928.'? The legal codes continued to 
be modified over time, with clauses eventually added that made it a crime to prevent 
a woman from taking an active part in society (e.g., by going to school).'!* 

Conflicts over women’s status exacerbated splits among the clergy, which was 
just what party activists intended. In the summer of 1926 Faziljan Makzum “raised 
a storm of protests among the population” against women’s meetings in Margelan 
and “was even forced to leave... for a time.” The account of this incident did not 
identify who forced him to leave, but it did imply a connection between Makzum’s 
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exile and the Farghana Spiritual Administration, which convened a public hearing 
in June on his “anti-Sharia” expressions concerning the “woman guestion.”'” In 
response to Faziljan Makzum’s antiliberation protests, Mulla Urunbaev wrote for 
the administration’s newspaper Farghona: 


According to the Sharia, according to the testament of Muhammad, women occupy an equal 
position with men before God. Women may pray five times a day equally with men, they 
may participate in social life. They also have the right, as men do, to visit [friends], go the 
the bazaar, study, and receive an education. Women are even allowed to occupy such posts 
as judge of the Sharia, mutawalli, and other [positions].''° 


Public agitation was a relatively simple kind of opposition for the Soviets to 
quash, however, despite the fact that the government was inefficient in its efforts to 
find and arrest offenders. The subtler forms of resistance, which included Islamic 
education and social pressure, proved to be much more difficult to counteract. For 
every move that the government made, the conservative clergy seemed to have an 
answer. When party zhenotdels were set up in 1924 and 1925, the clergy fought 
back by setting up their own “zhenotdels,”’ which were dedicated to strengthening 
women’s faith in Islam.'"” 


PROGRESS, OF A SORT 


“Ambiguity” is probably the best word to use to summarize the NEP period in 
Central Asia, as well as in the USSR as a whole. The party made clear and steady 
advances in building Soviet political and social institutions and creating a basis 
upon which to continue to shape Central Asian society into a Soviet image. Where 
bureaucratic structures were too weak, the OGPU could be called on to take a more 
direct and brutal approach to helping the party achieve its ends. But party officials 
were also aware of how hollow their advances were, for example, how often Soviet 
courts on paper were Islamic courts in reality. While the 1920s was something of 
a golden age for artists and petty traders, for many Bolsheviks it was a very 
frustrating time, when it looked as though the party had abandoned its revolutionary 
fervor. The frustration was compounded for Central Asian Communists by the 
continued strength of the Islamic establishment, especially when compared with 
their own weakness. 

The period was confusing for ordinary Central Asians as well, when they could 
observe mullas both taking up arms against the Soviets and praising them as 
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defenders of Islam, when exciting opportunities for advancement opened up for 
some and threatened the very survival of others. The end of the civil war undoubt- 
edly brought general relief, but the creation of new republics and ethnic identities 
and the introduction of a new value system, however clumsily done, must also have 
created great uncertainty and anxiety for many people. 

No one in Central Asia realized it, except perhaps a few top party officials, but 
1926 was the last year of building a new society through patient, steady work. The 
party was preparing to attack the foundations of Central Asian society directly, 
brutally, and suddenly. The question under debate, as 1927 began, was how. 


4 


Discussing the Problem 


Historians love to argue about periodization, trying to pinpoint exactly when some 
momentous change has happened as we construct comprehensible narratives out of 
complex masses of events. Historians of the USSR commonly choose 1928 as the 
beginning of the “Great Break” (Velikii perelom), when Stalin launched a new 
revolution with both exhilarating and deadly consequences for the people. There are 
perfectly good reasons for this choice, not least of which is the fact that the Soviets 
themselves looked at 1928 as the watershed year. Shifting perspectives from 
Moscow to the periphery, however, often means that periodization must be adjusted 
as well, since the Soviets did not, in fact, govern their empire completely uniformly. 
In Central Asia the year 1927 looms much larger, in terms of both words and 
actions, as the beginning of a great and violent break with the past. 


ANTICLERICAL POLICIES ACROSS THE USSR 


We have seen how the Soviets set out to undermine the majority traditionalist 
clergy by supporting and promoting the minority reformists. This tactic was not 
limited to Islam or to Central Asia but was a variant on Bolshevik methods against 
their greater religious enemy, the Russian Orthodox Church. The so-called Living 
Church or Renovationist Movement co-existed with the Muslim spiritual adminis- 
trations; understanding the trajectory of the former helps put the latter in proper 
context. 

The Renovationist Movement originated in 1922, the year after Lenin and 
Trotsky began to confiscate church valuables for sale abroad.' Patriarch Tikhon of 
the Russian Orthodox Church strongly opposed these actions, urged open resistance 
to the government, and was arrested May 9, 1922. His removal provided an opening 
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for dissident clergy and the OGPU to establish a rival church advocated both 
modernization and support for the Soviet government. This was strengthened when 
Tikhon died shortly after his release from prison, in April 1925. As in Turkestan, 
the reformist clergy and the OGPU were trying to use each other (some parish 
priests had been agitating for church reform since the nineteenth century), but from 
the beginning the police exercised much harsher control over the Renovationists 
than they managed over the Muslim reformers. The OGPU also took aggressive 
action against Tikhon and those still obedient to him, arresting, exiling, and 
executing thousands of bishops, priests, monks, and nuns.” 

The Renovationist Movement was not welcomed by its intended flock; peasant 
rejection of the reformed ritual may have simply bolstered the Communist view of 
peasants as dark and backward, more amenable to force than persuasion. By 1927 
most of the Tikhonite clergy had been exiled, jailed, or murdered, but it was also 
clear that the Living Church had failed as a substitute. Unable to destroy the church 
entirely, the OGPU put Metropolitan Sergei, the ranking Tikhonite prelate still out 
of prison, under immense pressure to capitulate to their terms. Agents threatened to 
murder all the priests currently in jail unless he signed a declaration of loyalty to the 
Soviet government. Under the circumstances, Sergei had little choice other than to 
comply. The declaration was signed on July 29, and the church was once again 
bound to the state. The OGPU dropped its support for the Renovationists, although 
they continued to exist for some years after.” 

In addition to trying to split the Russian Orthodox Church directly, the Soviets 
treated many non-Orthodox Christian groups in the early 1920s with notable 
lenience, particularly the Baptists and other Protestant sectarians (with the 
exception of Jehovah’s Witnesses). This was probably intended to wean more 
believers from the Orthodox Church, thus eroding its support.” 

In the Ukraine, where the Ukrainian and Russian Orthodox Churches had been 
united for centuries, Ukrainian nationalists founded an Autocephalous Church in 
1921, which competed directly with the Russian Orthodox Church. Rather than 
rejoicing in this confusion, the Bolsheviks felt threatened by a truly independent 
church and tried to merge the Autocephalous church with the Renovationist 
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Movement. Failing that, the OGPU tried to engineer a schism within the church and 
finally suppressed it in 1930. 

The Soviets supported similar schismatic movements in other areas as well. In 
Armenia, a small group of liberally inclined priests formed a Free Church, which 
received official Soviet recognition in 1922. Like the Renovationist Movement, 
however, the Armenian Free Church failed to attract much popular support and was 
disbanded in the late 1920s.° Soviet support of reformist Muslim clergy (which also 
occurred among the Tatars and North Caucasians) was not an isolated quirk, then, 
but part of a general strategy of fomenting discord and selecting favorites in order 
to weaken hostile social institutions. Having accomplished that, the way was 
prepared for a direct assault. 


DEBATE AND DISCUSSION 


Sredazburo began serious discussion of anti-Islamic work at its 12th Plenum, 
held January 24-27, 1927. The leading spokesmen for the new line were I. G. 
Khansuvarov and Akmal Ikramov. Ikramov (1898—1938) was from an intellectual- 
religious family in Tashkent (his uncle Abduvakhid Qari had been a mudarris and 
a delegate to the Second Duma; his father was a mulla), and had been an active 
Communist since 1918.° He worked with the Turkburo and by mid-1922 was a 
member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Turkestan. In that 
capacity he began attending Sredazburo meetings. While Faizulla Khojaev was one 
of the most prominent Turkestani Communists in the early 1920s, serving on the 
Ispolkom of Sredazburo and helping direct the national delimitation process, 
Ikramov kept a low profile until 1925, when he became a secretary of the TsK 
KP(b)Uz. Within 18 months Ikramov became the main representative of the Uzbek 
party to Sredazburo, and by early 1927 he was clearly the Uzbek party’s leader, 
although he was not formally promoted to the post of first secretary until 1929. As 
Ikramov’s star rose Khojaev’s faded, and the two men developed a nasty personal 
rivalry. Ikramov also was one of the very few native Communists who genuinely 
wanted to see Islam destroyed—among Uzbek party members, he bore the most 
responsibility for designing the specifics of anti-Islamic actions during the First 
Five-Year Plan. If anything, he tended to be more radical on this issue than 
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Sredazburo wanted him to be, and he maintained a close interest in anti-Islamic 
activities until his arrest in 1937. Ironically, he was, in the end, forced to confess to 
conspiring with Khojaev in assorted Uzbek nationalist plots; they and I. A. 
Zelenskii were executed close together in March 1938. 

I. G. Khansuvarov is a much more enigmatic figure, since information on him 
is So piecemeal. He apparently began his political career in Central Asia on the TsK 
KP Khorezm and joined the Orgburo of TsK KP(b) Uzbekistan shortly after the 
republic was formed. In 1926 he became chair of Sredazburo’s College of Agitation 
and Propaganda, which gave him the platform to emerge in 1927 as the chief 
architect of anti-Islamic propaganda in Central Asia and later one of the leaders of 
the Uzbek Union of Militant Godless. For the next two years he sat on, or chaired, 
every committee on religion and the clergy for Sredazburo and the TsK KP(b)Uz. 
Khansuvarov’s influence began to diminish in early 1929, when the Executive 
Political Bureau of TsK KP(b)Uz censured him for behaving too harshly toward the 
peasants in his position as newly elected head of the Tashkent Oblast Committee. 
Even worse, the local newspaper Qizil o’zbekiston (Red Uzbekistan, the main 
Uzbek-language newspaper) had criticized him in print, which got its editor in deep 
trouble.” As of 1930 he became the rector of the Central Asian Communist 
University (SAKU) and in 1932 published a book on latinizing the Uzbek alphabet. 
He seems to have dropped out of Central Asian affairs after that point.” 

The 12th Sredazburo plenum signaled a change in the party’s attitude on 
several important topics, particularly the “progressive” mullas and their new- 
method schools. The impetus for this change did not, of course, originate within 
Sredazburo but appears to have come from the OGPU and the TsK VKP(b)’s 
Commission for Implementing the Separation of Church and State, or more simply 
the Antireligious Commission. This commission had been created by Stalin in 1922 
to coordinate antireligious strategies among the secret police, Commissariat of 
Justice, and the Agitation and Propaganda section of the party.’ It was one of many 
such bodies that Stalin oversaw within his Orgburo, which allowed him closer 
control over party activities than his rivals were aware of until it was too late. The 
Antireligious Commission, chaired after 1923 by Emelian laroslavskii, focused 
most of its energy on supporting the Renovationist Movement and repressing the 
Tikhonites. It also decreed that only children ages 14 and above could enroll in 
religious classes, although the ruling was not enforced in Central Asia immediately. 
Beginning in late 1926, the commission turned its attention toward Islam, and held 
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several meetings devoted to plans for an anti-Islamic campaign." 

The 12th Sredazburo plenum revealed sharp disagreements among delegates 
as to the nature of the Islamic problem and what, if anything, to do about it. 
Khansuvarov delivered the opening speech on the tasks and goals of the propaganda 
department, listing, among other things, the need to revive antireligious work, which 
Eastern comrades had all but forgotten about. It was time, he declared, to abandon 
the notion that it was “too hard” to conduct this work in Eastern conditions. This 
was a minor theme in his speech, however, which mostly focused on the twin 
dangers of “Great Power Chauvinism” (Russian national feeling) and local 
“nationalism.” He also discussed the sorry condition of Muslim women at some 
length and laid out a propaganda strategy for the upcoming campaign to liberate 
them.'! 

Ikramov raised the battle flag against “progressive” clergy during the first 
evening session of the plenum, echoing the concerns that Belskii and Berman had 
listed in their report of January 8. For five years the party had supported new- 
method schools and the spiritual administrations, but that had become a dangerous 
tactic. He brandished a copy of the Ufa Central Spiritual Administration’s (TsDU) 
newspaper at the audience, claiming that it said “to support the schools was to 
support religion,” which was contrary to party tenets. Further, Ikramov warned, the 
clergy had been developing their own “agitation and propaganda” organs, which 
were much more effective than Soviet ones. The progressive clergy were wolves in 
sheep’s clothing; while enjoying state support, they were conspiring against state 
interests. This kind of rhetoric not only signaled that the party should withdraw its 
support from reformist clergy but prefigured the “unmasking enemies” rhetoric that 
would in a year rock the entire country with accusations against the Shakhty 
engineers and others who pretended to be friends while secretly engaging in 
wrecking activities.” 

Other party leaders did not see any need for urgent action against Islam. 
Ibragimov of Turkmenistan argued that what might work in Uzbekistan would not 
be appropriate in his republic. Turkmen commissars ordered unveiling while 
keeping their own wives veiled (and, joked Zelenskii from the floor, while looking 
at foreign unveiled women). Party workers had raised the topics of bride-price and 
polygyny at a meeting with nonparty peasants, but there was great confusion on how 
aggressively to approach these issues. Ibragimov felt that top priority should be 
given to work on the constellation of issues around women’s liberation: the veil 
(which among the Turkmen was more of a hair covering), child marriage, bride- 
price, and so on. These questions were already giving the party a great deal of 
trouble, and adding antireligious propaganda would make the situation worse. It 
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would take a minimum of several months to train a few people to do antireligious 
work in select places such as technical schools; anything more ambitious would be 
“incorrect at this time.” 

Isaac Zelenskii insisted that this was indeed the correct time to begin serious 
antireligious work, particularly within the party. His primary concern was with 
Communists who were also active Muslims. Necessity had forced the party to 
tolerate these people, but now the time had come to “destroy believers within the 
ranks of the party.” He differentiated, however, between senior native Communists 
and those at the village level. “We can’t go right off and chop wood [lomat’ drova], 
rather we need to approach the village Communist very indulgently.”"“ 

The plenum returned to discussing anti-Islamic tactics during the second 
evening session. Belskii, the plenipotentiary officer of the OGPU in Central Asia, 
was not ready to throw the party into antireligious work among the masses but did 
think that strong antireligious propaganda within the party was appropriate. He also 
felt it was time to pursue a consistently hard line against the Muslim clergy, for 
several reasons. The Turkestan clergy were asking the Ufa TsDU to increase its 
work in the area, raising the Pan-Islamist danger. Within Central Asia clergy were 
trying to create an organized hierarchy “‘just as was done in the Russian diocese 
(eparkhiia),” by bringing village clergy under closer control of senior clergy. 
Finally, the new-method schools were doing too well; when given a choice among 
traditional schools that taught no science, Soviet schools that taught no Islam, or 
new-method schools that taught both, parents were choosing the new-method 
schools supervised by reformist clergy. Contrary to a statement Khansuvarov that 
had made earlier, it was the new-method schools that were increasing in number, 
not Soviet schools.” 

Several of Belskii’s assertions were, in fact, rather dubious. While Tatar clergy 
had long seen themselves as more sophisticated tutors to backward Turkestanis, 
Turkestanis tended to resent the assumption of superiority. Depending on which 
segment of Turkestani society that one has in mind, Tatars could be viewed as 
borderline infidels, arrogant meddlers, or well-meaning fellows who did not 
understand local conditions.'® Under the dire circumstances of atheist rule, 
Turkestani clergy may well have been glad to build alliances with their counterparts 
in Ufa, but it is highly unlikely that they were abjectly asking Tatars to organize 
them. Similarly, urban ulama may have thought it useful to develop closer ties with 
their rural counterparts (Belskii, in fact, did not specify who was trying to organize 
rural clergy), but there is no hierarchy of clergy in Islam as there is in Orthodoxy, 
and any attempt to impose a hierarchy would have been sorely resented. Belskii was 
perhaps on firmer ground with the schools (Khansuvarov defended himself by 
saying that he meant only that the “political literacy” schools for party members 
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were growing) but provided no statistics to support his statement, and neglected to 
mention how many areas were so rich in schools that parents actually had a choice. 

Other speakers pointed out various weaknesses in arguments presented to the 
plenum. D. I. Manzhara criticized Ibragimov for insisting that Turkmenistan had 
distinct conditions. As far as he was concerned, nationalism was all the same, a 
view that was at odds with the 12th Party Congress’ directive that antireligious 
workers needed to take national differences into account.” 

Ikramov declared that Belskii’s statement on the schools proved the need for 
more antireligious work but added that he did not mean simply closing churches or 
mosques. Real antireligious work would involve subversion of the counterrevolu- 
tionary clergy, by which he meant all clergy. He also criticized the party for losing 
track of waqf properties; disorganization and incompetence continued to hamper 
party work. 

Perhaps the best summation of the party’s confused position on Islam came 
from Comrade Shimko, chair of the Turkmenistan Zhenotdel. She explained 
(perhaps answering Manzhara) that it was very hard to get any party work done in 
her republic given the harsh conditions there. Nonetheless, the party itself was doing 
a shoddy job: 


Already three months ago the problem of the clergy was raised [postanovlen]—how to use 
the reactionary and progressive clergy in the question of the assault? [i.e., the coming 
“assault” for women’s liberation]. But so far no directive has been given to us, which we 
would need in order to have decided this here. The TsK is directly occupied with this work, 
but no decision has been given. They said “we’re studying” [the issue]. Three-and-a-half 
months of study really should be enough time to elucidate this cultural and intellectual 
question.'® 


In short, the central Antireligious Commission and Sredazburo had decided that the 
Central Asian parties were ready to carry out at least internal anti-Islamic work and 
that the clergy were growing strong enough to pose a serious threat. Beyond that, 
there were few firm ideas and little agreement on what to do and how to do it. 
The Orgburo did not wait long to try to break the impasse. On February 14, 
1927, it established a Special Commission for the purpose of combating the 
influence of the Muslim clergy. This commission was focused primarily on the 
Tatar-Bashkir and Crimean regions, but Zelenskii, Ikramov, Goloshchekin, and 
Liubimova were present at its founding. According to a draft circular letter from the 
group to regional party organizations, Zelenskii and Ikramov were instrumental in 
its initial discussions because they were dissatisfied with current proposals for 
fighting the clergy. Aside from the cohort from Central Asia, the commission’s 
membership included TsK VKP(b) Zhenotdel leader Aleksandra V. Artiukhina, 
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Antireligious Commission specialist in sects Petr Germogenovich Smidovich, 
{Andrei Andreevich] Andreev, Central Committee member [N. M.] Shvernik, 
propagandist and editor [V. G.] Knorin, and Iaroslavskii. The presence of 
Antireligious Commission members Iaroslavskii, Smidovich, and Knorin indicates 
that the anti-Islamic commission was a direct offshoot of the older group. The 
commission’s stated purpose was to study and discuss the entire social and political 
problem of the Muslim clergy, instruct other organizations on their conclusions, and 
instigate discussions of the problem at all levels.” 

In Uzbekistan, arepublic equivalent of the Orgburo Special Commission called 
the Commission on the Clergy began to meet under the Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz 
March 3, 1927. The commission’s members included Ikramov (chair), Matvei 
Davidovich Berman (Deputy Plenipotentiary of the OGPU), Batu Khodiev 
(secretary), and Inoiatov.”” The group closely directed all phases of the campaign 
against the clergy for the 20 months of its existence. Its first session considered the 
very question that Shimko had raised at the 12th Sredazburo plenum, namely how 
to use the clergy in the women’s campaign (which was due to start in five days). 
The answer was to set up a commission with a work plan, organize antireligious 
propaganda, and try to enlist the help of the Komsomol and cooperative members 
of the intelligentsia—all in good Soviet order. Batu, Berman, and Kadirov were 
charged with rewriting the agitprop commission’s propaganda theses as directed, 
which meant that propagandists and the OGPU were working in close alliance; 
Berman bore the ultimate responsibility.” 

While the Commission on the Clergy placed a special emphasis on antireligious 
propaganda in this instance, its interests ranged over a wide field. During this first 
session the commission instructed Agitprop TsK and the Central Control 
Commission (TsKK, the party’s internal disciplinary body) to crack down on party 
members who observed religious rituals, advised Narkompros to produce plans for 
taking over religious waqfs and traditional schools, and assigned commission 
members to observe the Muslim spiritual administrations closely as a prelude to 
curtailing their influence. This was the heart of the commission’s purpose, to block 
the feared movement toward clerical union, both within republics and across the 
USSR as a whole. Toward that end the commission decided to limit spiritual 
administrations to okrug centers and to forbid the founding of new administrations. 
Berman, Batu, and Alimov were to study the relations between conservative and 
reformist clergy, paying special attention to waqf income and general living 
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conditions. These were the first steps toward a direct assault against the clergy. 

Ten days later, ata March 13 meeting of TsK KP(b)Uz, Burnashev delivered 
a Status report on waqfs, which began by stating very firmly that waqf property was 
government property by law. He further proposed, in the interests of simplifying 
and rationalizing the development of the properties, that all waqfs be given over to 
local komkhozes, with 100% of the proceeds going to education. Burnashev 
suggested that the actual transfer of waqfs to the komkhozes be planned and 
arranged by the State Planning Agency (Gosplan) and Sovnarkom. The Commission 
on the Clergy was to consider the transfer of religious waqfs, while consulting with 
the Ispolburo TsK. Finally, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate (Rabkrin) was 
to decide on the administration of the waqfs and carry out a thorough, revised audit 
of the waaf holdings.” 


TALK TO ACTION: THE HUJUM 


Socialists have observed March 8 as International Women’s Day since the 
1890s. For this reason, Sredazburo thought that it was the ideal time to launch an 
all-out assault (labeled with the Uzbek word hujum) to liberate Muslim women from 
traditional strictures by administrative fiat. This campaign was closely bound to the 
effort to destroy Islam, and indeed for many Muslims the veil came to symbolize 
one’s loyalty or disloyalty to the community of believers, with all the weighty 
ramifications that came with such symbolism.” No initiative caused as much violent 
upheaval as raskreposhchenie zhenshchin, to use the Russian phrase for women’s 
liberation (in Uzbek, khotin-qizlar ozodligi). This was a complex effort that 
encompassed not only unveiling but eliminating the practices of arranged marriage, 
bride-price, child marriage, the seclusion of women from public life, polygyny, and 
other customs. The Soviets never passed up a chance to declare that Islam must be 
eliminated because it oppressed women and used the hujum as an effective tool to 
divide the clergy. The Muslim clergy, then, first felt the full fury of Stalin’s new 
revolution not for insisting on the existence of God but for insisting that they knew 
how God wanted women to behave. 

The idea of unveiling was not entirely new in Central Asia. Tatar women had 
begun to unveil at the turn of the century, which led some Jadid writers to discuss 
the prospect, albeit gingerly. While most Jadids promoted the adoption of European 
family structures, the veil remained an untouchable symbol of Muslimness. A few 
educated (and brave) Uzbek women unveiled themselves in the early 1920s, but 
their numbers were too small to provoke much protest for or against them. There 
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was even a Women’s Day demonstration in Tashkent in 1926 where women 
unveiled, but the crowd did not follow the leaders’ example.”* Mass unveiling could 
be supported and enforced only by sustained party work. 

Zhenotdel workers organized large public demonstrations to launch the hujum, 
where women tore off and burned their veils, read political poetry, viewed plays and 
movies, and listened to lectures. Party leaders, including Khojaev, Ikramov, and 
Akhunbabaev, addressed the crowds with inspirational speeches—the old Muslim 
order was fiercely condemned and Communism lauded as the path to women’s 
freedom. Some activists went so far as to organize liberation meetings in mosques 
at prayer times, using police to gather the population.” These demonstrations must 
have been alternately electrifying, enraging, and terrifying. Several of Marianne 
Kamp’s informants recall happily participating and eagerly burning their veils; 
others had to be pressured into it. In one remarkable instance a Communist’s wife 
who had been under pressure publicly unveiled on a theater stage—while her 
daughter waited behind the stage to rescue the paranji to put back on for the trip 
home.” 

When the excitement of the demonstrations faded, however, the cold reality of 
flouting strongly held moral precepts sank in. Even women who had torn off their 
veils with joy could be made to reconsider by public ridicule. Ridicule was not all 
that unveiled women had to face, however. The unveiling demonstrations touched 
off a firestorm of violence against women, which did not die down for several years 
and which cost hundreds or thousands of lives. The hujum was as poorly planned 
as other Soviet shock campaigns, and the party had not anticipated the degree of 
fury that would result. 

The women’s campaign forced the clergy to stretch in previously inconceivable 
ways to accommodate new conditions and was the catalyst for some of the mullas’ 
most creative and radical responses to the state’s anti-Islamic policies. The majority 
of Muslim clergy were fiercely opposed to women’s liberation, directly equating 
unveiled women with prostitutes. Many clergy were arrested on charges of opposing 
the campaign, which included everything from publicly demonstrating against it to 
murdering Zhenotdel activists. A few ishans in Bukhara and Samarkand went so far 
as to hang themselves, one of them explaining “‘{I] did not wish to live through the 
shame of Muslim women going unveiled.’”””’ 
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Efforts to combat the hujum went beyond protest, however. While Communist 
propagandists were giving impassioned speeches on Islamic misogyny, mullas were 
establishing private classes in their homes for women, teaching them about the 
importance of the veil and other religious tenets. Often the mullas’ wives (mullikhi) 
taught these classes, in keeping with Muslim beliefs regarding sex segregation.”® In 
the Tashkent area ishans took a page from the Soviet propaganda book and 
organized “cadres” of veiled women to conduct pro-paranji agitation in villages.” 
The message that they were enforcing was that true Muslim women would not be 
seduced by Soviet blandishments, and that to remove their veils was to collaborate 
with the infidel rulers. 

Many of the clergy who supported the hujum based their arguments directly on 
the Sharia, drawing on minority interpretations of the tradition, as we saw with the 
case of Mulla Urunbaev. Their primary motive appears to have been deep personal 
belief that a less restrictive interpretation of Muslim law was not only possible, but 
desirable. Some supported unveiling so strongly that they tried to actively help the 
government with its campaign. In early 1928 the Sredazburo journal Za partiiu 
described in italics a remarkable instance of this: 


In Kanibad a mulla went to the raikom and told them at great length that there are [strands] 
in the Koran against the chachvon, that the chachvon is not required according to the law of 
faith. He even [gave] a written explanation with citations and references and left it with the 
raikom. But in the raikom they listened to him, laughed that a mulla would come out in favor 
of UnYe In g, and left it at that. No one took up this powerful weapon, no one tried to use this 
mulla. 


Party leaders had been haranguing local organizations for six months on coopera- 
tion with pro-Soviet clergy, ordering them to work with clergy only if given prior 
approval by the Central Committee. Yet the author of this article was appalled that 
the raikom had not seen fit to accept the services of the mulla. Either the issue was 
still under debate, or (more likely) poor communication was again at fault. 

Other reformist clergy supported unveiling for reasons that had more to do with 
their struggle to retain political power than with personal conviction. Zakhretdin 
Agliam of Tashkent reportedly chastised his colleagues for not taking the initiative 
in women’s liberation: 


We, the clergy, must take the matter of unveiling women into our hands. But now the party 
has torn the initiative in this matter from our hands. We should have hurried with this 
business sooner, but now the party has shown the folk that religious people did not do 
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[unveiling], but atheists. 

We should have acted completely differently; we should have carried this out in the 
name of religion. Now the masses think that the paranja was not prescribed by the Sharia at 
all, and that the atheists have freed them from it. This is terrible.*! 


Agliam was not so much concerned that women were unveiling but that the clergy 
had lost control and were being discredited in the process. His statement also 
implies that unveiling did enjoy some degree of popular support, at least in 
Tashkent. The growing Uzbek educated elite were much more inclined to adapt to 
Russian social legislation than the rural peasantry, who had little positive incentive 
to abandon their customs. 


OPEN HOSTILITY 


The party had been debating how to use the clergy to further the liberation 
campaign; the flip side of that question was how to use the hujum to attack the 
clergy. Two weeks after Berman’s commission met and shortly after the hujum had 
begun, the TsK KP(b)Uz articulated its own policies regarding the clergy at its 5th 
Plenum, held March 17-21, 1927. In this context there was no attempt to conceal 
hostile intent: 


At the present time [our] fundamental mission on the ideological front must be the struggle 
against the offensive of the clergy. The reality of this is illustrated by the fact that at the 
present time the most truly hostile toward our power are the clergy, who have still retained 
important ties and influence through religion with the broad mass of workers. [The clergy’ s] 
reformist wing in particular, which expresses the interests of the bourgeoisie, is striving to 
adapt the Sharia to a new situation and new conditions.” 


The resolution went on to explain that, in the past, the party had been forced to 
compromise with the clergy due to its weakness, but those conditions were no 
longer operative. Now it was precisely the reformers’ flexibility and interest in 
cooperating with the government that made them so dangerous to Communism’s 
ultimate goal of establishing a materialist society. 

The Central Committee cited a number of reasons for the new offensive, most 
of which are familiar from earlier Sredazburo resolutions but presented here in more 
detail. The main worry was that the clergy were using the mahkama-i Sharia to 
organize against Soviet power. The reformers were the main culprits here, but their 
minority status was hardly reassuring to the Communists, who, of course, had 
themselves begun as a tiny minority. As of spring 1927 spiritual administrations 
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existed in Tashkent, Samarkand, Kokand, Andijan, Namangan, Margelan, Old 
Bukhara, and Khiva, although there seem to be no estimates of how many clergy 
belonged to them.”” According to the plenum, reformers were increasing their reach 
by organizing “reactionary” Sufi groups in the Farghana Valley, which appeared to 
be strengthening. The mahkama-i Sharia, especially in Andijan, were reportedly 
attempting to unite the Sufis and “normalize” their ritual zikrs by adapting them to 
current conditions and bringing them into the mosque. The plenum’s resolution 
sardonically added that “One must note that this reform deprives the ishans of part 
of their income, for use by the reforming clergy,”** which does cast some doubt on 
how many ishans were, in fact, cooperating with the administrations. The plenum 
also noted that that Sufi orders were regrouping, and rival ishans were vying with 
one another for disciples. 

The mahkama-i Sharia of Kokand and Namangan were reportedly 100% in the 
hands of reformers, and in Andijan the reforming majority demoted the conserva- 
tives, two or three men, to candidate status. According to the TsK, virtually all wagf 
property and religious courts were dominated by reformers, and “the slogan ‘to 
reform the old-method school’ has become the mass popular slogan in the country.” 
The reformed schools were significantly increasing their curricula in the western 
sciences, which put them in direct competition with Soviet schools. Most 
worryingly, the spiritual administrations were working on consolidating and 
“regionalizing” (raionirovanie) the mosques, closing down small mosques and 
gathering worshipers into fewer and larger mosques, and were strengthening their 
ties with Ufa.” 

These assertions raise a number of red flags, in several senses. It is easy to read 
the TsK’s fears as projections of Bolshevik activities: the organizing efforts, the 
deep threat posed by a minority, the emphasis on slogans, and even “‘regionalizing”’ 
the mosques—raionirovanie on economic and national grounds had been an on- 
going Soviet project since 1921.*° The statement that reformers had recently taken 
over the administrations is also disingenuous, since they had been set up as vehicles 
for reform in the first place. 

These concerns lead into the important question of how the Soviets classified 
the clergy and the implications of that classification. As Gregory Massell has 
discussed most prominently, the absence of a recognizable Turkestani proletariat 
forced the Communists to find or create equivalents. Women provided an admirable 
“surrogate proletariat,” but the party needed to fit the rest of Central Asian society 
to a Marxist template as well. Accordingly, Muslim clergy were sorted into specific 
categories that could be correlated with Marxist concepts of “feudal,” “upper class,” 
and “bourgeois”: (1) the clan, tribal, or mystical spiritual leaders (Sufi ishans and 
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the shaman/imams of some of the Turkmen, Kyrgyz, and Kazakh nomadic groups; 
(2) the traditionalist clergy of the villages and old cities, who defended the bais, 
merchants, and other bastions of the old order; and (3) the “progressive” reformist 
clergy, who were associated with the bourgeois order of NEP-men and white-collar 
workers (sluzhashchie).*" 

This classification may have suited the party’s ideological needs, but it 
distorted reality as much as the classification of Russian peasants into “poor,” 
“middle,” and “kulak” groups did. It erased the gray areas, where a mulla might be 
“progressive” in his educational views while simultaneously opposed to unveiling. 
It is quite possible that some of the “conservatives” being removed from spiritual 
administrations were former reformers who balked at the hujum, for example. The 
depiction of ishans as rural, illiterate tribesmen elided how widespread Sufism 
actually was in Central Asia. Before the revolution it was quite common for adult 
men to have an ishan as a personal guide; madrasa teachers could also function as 
ishans, and many ishans had at least some exposure to madrasa studies.” At 
minimum, putting ishans exclusively in the “feudal” category meant that the 
Bolsheviks would miss a significant percentage of Sufi adepts in their search for 
Muslim clergy. However inaccurate (and unfortunately most of the available data 
on the clergy still come through Communist sources), this classification guided 
party policy and actions toward the clergy through the First Five-Year Plan. 

These caveats do not mean that the Soviet classification system was entirely 
wrong, however; as with most ideological frameworks, there had to be a core of 
truth to build on. The educational activities described by the 5th Plenum—holding 
teachers’ conferences to discuss how best to reform maktabs and madrasas—were 
probably a revival of the educational movement that had flourished in 1919-1921. 
Other sources also attest to clear “reformist” activities: clergy were translating the 
prayers from Arabic into Uzbek, mosques petitioned to be included in the upcoming 
celebrations of the 10th anniversary of the October Revolution, and mullas 
decorated red banners with appropriate slogans. Some mahkama-i Sharia were 
opening up rural branches, and members were using mahalla committees to ensure 
that mosques received resources for maintenance and upkeep.” 

It was also true that “progressive” clergy appealed a great deal to some 
segments of society. A letter from the head of the Kara-Kul Mutual Credit 
Association (in Bukhara Okrug), on the topic of hiring a new imam illustrates the 
nature of the ideal progressive and why the Soviets found him threatening: 
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Honored Fatih Khoji, 

Greetings and prayers to you. We are well. After the death of Shakir Mujavirov, imam 
of the Tatar mahalla in Kara-Kul, our mahalla has remained without an imam. On account 
of this, lately the first wish of our mahalla has been to find an imam... 

Our future imam must know true religion well and must be a knowledgeable person in 
science and politics, in accordance with the demands of the time. Besides this the future 
imam must possess the qualities listed below: 

1 he must know science, economics, and politics; 

2 he must know Islam well, be familiar with the basics of other religions and have a deep 
knowledge of European philosophical scholars; 

3 he must be eloquent . . . and attractive to listeners; 

4 he must possess the ability to prove scientifically that Islam is the supreme religion, and 
with intelligent proofs repudiate the rejection of religion; 

5 he must be able to detach Islam from all superstitions and scholasticism, and prove that 
our religion is a living religion, organized in agreement with the demands of the time; 
besides this he must have the strength to promote movement of the people along the 
aforementioned path; 

6 he must be an exemplary mentor of the people, i.e., he must follow the path which he 
teaches. He must not intervene in various squabbles and groupings of people, and must 
possess the exterior ability to look upon all [people] equally; 

7 tosumup, he must have a positive character and eloquence that brings fruit (his speech 
must not be boring for the public, in order for the public to ascribe respect to his 
words). If his speech does not possess the aforementioned qualities, then it will not be 
possible to preserve the purity of our religion from the ruin of our people's persuasion 
and from the dissemination of unbelief. 

... In all cases, [our future imam] must approximately possess the aforementioned 
knowledge; we want to have such an imam. If such an individual is not known to you, then 
our religion, when at the present time our people are moving away from it, will be difficult 
to preserve.” 


The association offered a salary of 100 rubles a month plus living expenses, which 
was relatively low even by 1927 standards, for what would have been an extraordi- 
narily demanding job. The ideal imam envisioned in this letter was in sharp contrast 
to the image of the ignorant, “reactionary-bourgeois Muslim clergy,” that was 
beginning to dominate Soviet propaganda. Note that familiarity with European 
philosophers and scientific method was as important as familiarity with Islamic 
philosophy. Such knowledge could be acquired only via Jadid educational methods, 
which were at the peak of their influence at the time. The letter’s final paragraph 
suggests a fear that people, in fact, were abandoning Islam, at least in its traditional 
form, and that the reformist solution was the only possible one under current 
circumstances. ji 

It is impossible to gauge how many imams would have been able to meet the 
high standards just listed, although the Kara-Kul search committee had a specific 
candidate in mind, Abdurakhmon Rakhmonkulov of Tashkent. Clearly, the search 
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committee did not believe its quest was impossible. Unfortunately for them, it was 
precisely the highly educated, highly effective imams who posed the greatest threat 
to the establishment of Communism as the sole philosophical system in the USSR. 

If the fears about clerical activity listed at the 5th Plenum are familiar from 
earlier discussions, the Uzbek Central Committee’s solution to the problem was a 
decided break from previous practice. Whereas earlier Soviet documents had 
followed the line of the 12th Party Congress and emphasized propaganda and 
education, this resolution laid out a determined attack on the clergy. In spite of the 
party’s preoccupation with reformers, the Sufi ishans and their followers were an 
important target. The plenum ordered okrug party committees (ispolkoms) to ban 
zikr ceremonies “in the five primary okrugs” (Tashkent, Khojent, Farghana, 
Bukhara, and Zerafshan, leaving out Khorezm), although with no fixed deadline 
attached. Local party committees were also instructed: 


Take all measures for the strengthening of discord and strife between different ishans, force 
separate ishans to issue fetwas of renunciation from Ishanism [as the Soviets called Sufism], 
publish such [fetwas], [and] conduct in this manner several “fetwa campaigns,” in order to 
secure in the quickest time the self-destruction of Ishanism. Carry out the collection of 
income taxes from the ishans as one of the measures for the interruption of their activities. 
Strengthen skillful unmasking work through the press and in the organization of the masses 
of the population. Use the practice of taking into custody the most active defenders of 
Ishanism from the numbers of murids; carry out this work as much as possible in secret and 
use these measures as a way to weaken the agitation for the preservation of Ishanism.*! 


These instructions were much more specific than the instructions usually issued by 
Sredazburo. It is also rare to see a direct, clear order to arrest people. The resolution 
did not specify who was to carry out the arrests, perhaps because this was irrelevant 
to its authors. Both regular police and OGPU officers were available for the task, 
although it is more likely that the OGPU would have done the job. The tactic of 
fomenting splits and discord among different groups of Muslim clergy had been a 
favorite of the party’s from the beginning of Bolshevik rule; it was one of the most 
effective weapons in the Communist arsenal. 

The plenum resolution went on to prescribe an equally aggressive approach to 
the reformist clergy: 


Quickly review the entire position of the mahkama-i Sharia in the okrug ispolkoms with the 
goal of a cut in the granting of rights to them. 

Through means of the appropriate organizations conduct re-elections to the mahkama-i 
Sharia with the object of weakening them. In particular, use the disagreements between the 
Kokand and Andijan mahkama-i Sharia with the goal to remove the authority of the 
chairman of the Andijan mahkama-i Sharia, Mavliavi. 

In the quickest time obtain (by various deadlines) re-elections of the chairmen of the 
three strongest mahkama-i Sharia: Mavliavi, Miian-Kudrat and Zeinetdin-Kary; after the re- 
elections set them up for eviction (by various deadlines) from the boundaries of the 
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The time had come to directly attack and close down the mahkama-i Sharia, through 
rigged elections and expelling the strongest leaders. The TsK KP(b)Uz considered 
imam Mavliavi to be such a threat that they devoted more time and documentation 
to him than perhaps to any other clerical individual; his work and fate are discussed 
more later. The resolution continued: 


In regard to the secret instructions concerning the mahkama-i Sharia of various religious 
institutions, as in the cities, so in the villages, [we] consider it necessary to: reveal the most 
hardened and active instructors of the mahkama-i Sharia by strengthening the inventory of 
surveillance work, and take individuals from them into custody within a deadline of one 
month if possible. Carrying this out by night as much as possible will help to weaken the 
active work of instructors in the mahkama-i Sharia. 

Under no circumstances allow the centralization of the leadership of the mahkama-i 
Sharia at the republican level, or on the contrary [allow] the achievement of uncoordinated 
and scattered work by various mahkama-i Sharia in the okrugs. 

Present in secret the question of the possibility of complete liquidation of the mahkama- 
i Sharia at the local level to the okrug ispolkoms and discuss it.” 


Whether or not the Communists’ fear that the Muslim clergy were trying to 
organize on a unionwide basis was realistic is, in one sense, irrelevant: party 
members were being told to act as though it were true, and questioning orders 
would have only caused trouble. The requirement that even disorganized activity 
by the administrations should not be allowed could have been met only by 
destroying the groups entirely, a concept introduced by the next paragraph. The call 
for much more effective and active surveillance work implied that the OGPU would 
have to be strengthened significantly in the area. The instruction to carry out arrests 
in the middle of the night simply clarifies the terrorist nature of this proposed 
campaign. Finally, the Central Committee anticipated and perhaps welcomed 
resistance to its harsh measures: 


When carrying out the appropriate work, strive to not provoke any kind of demonstrative 
protests from the clergy or its supporters. . .. Take any measures toward prevention of an 
impending offensive (by) the clergy or separate groups of the population. In the event that 
such a [demonstration] takes place all the same, take measures toward a most thorough study 
of the make-up of the demonstration in order to, in the course of several days and weeks, 
secretly take the exposed activists-instigators into custody, as a measure for the prevention 
of active work in the future (by) those cadres of clergy remaining in freedom. 

Islamic demonstrators would help the party by making surveillance and identifica- 
tion of leaders easier; their arrests would provide appropriate examples for the 
remaining clergy. Should anyone ask about the fate of the disappeared or complain 
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that this activity was illegal (it certainly contradicted Soviet law), okrug ispolkom 
personnel were instructed to plead ignorance, a time-honored bureaucratic tactic. 
Other notable paragraphs in the resolution barred the spiritual administrations from 
“regionalizing’’ mosques, speaking to believers through the mosques, or telling 
stories of lives of the saints and ordered the arrest of all clergy agitating against the 
unveiling of women.“ 

Turning against the Muslim schools was another element in the party’s attack 
on the clergy. The 5th Plenum demanded that all unreformed Muslim schools be 
closed and that the okrug-level departments of education take responsibility for 
those that remained. The plenum further proposed a classic method for dealing with 
religious schools: 


In the interests of maximum delays or the complete stoppage of any reformed old-method 
school, [we] recommend to the okrug education departments to set up, around suitable 
petitions to open new schools or reform old [ones], all sorts of formalistic red tape, [forms] 
to be returned for further information, new unrealized data, etc., etc. 


The same techniques were to be applied to the opening of new madrasas or 
reformed schools in all okrugs. Furthermore, no conferences on school reform were 
to be held without permission from the okrug education department.” 

The TsK KP(b)Uz 5th Plenum resolution placed a tremendous burden on 
members of the okrug ispolkoms by making them responsible for undermining and 
eventually destroying the organized clergy, even with considerable help from the 
OGPU. Final sections of the resolution added to the burden even more by telling the 
ispolkoms that they should somehow prevent protests while arresting people 
secretly at night, a provision all but impossible to fulfill. This kind of instruction 
was consistent with the overall Communist Party pattern of asking its cadres to 
effect tremendous changes, often by ruthless and dishonest means, under impossible 
conditions and deadlines. The pattern simply emerged a little earlier in Central Asia 
than in the European parts of the country. 

These proposals were put into effect in many areas of Uzbekistan, notably, in 
the cases of clergy protesting against the hujum. Ikramov sometimes personally 
ordered the arrest of clergy, in Andijan, for example, where members of the 
spiritual administration had “illegally” taken over a reformed school.” Party policy 
and actions were still not always in sync, however. In early May Sredazburo 
ordered that clergy publicly agitating for the hujum be allowed to do so, even be 
allowed to publish their views, based on a report by Ikramov!” The issue of how 
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much the party should cooperate with reformist clergy, if at all, was far from being 
resolved. 

Two months after the 5th Plenum of the TsK KP(b)Uz, the Central Asian 
Bureau announced its own anti-Islamic policy. The 13th Plenum of Sredazburo, 
held May 28-30, 1927 in Tashkent, laid down the central party line on Islam, which 
was, in essence, Jaroslavskii’s program for antireligious work via propaganda, 
scientific education, and study of the enemy. This new program was a notable 
contrast to the TsK KP(b)Uz’s policies and at many points reflected Moscow’s 
concerns and priorities more than it did Central Asian conditions. While maintain- 
ing that the Muslim clergy were the party’s chief enemy, Sredazburo stopped well 
short of openly advocating arrests and expulsions. Again, Sredazburo was not acting 
unilaterally but was implementing a draft resolution from the Orgburo, “On the 
Muslim Religious Movement,” which had been sent to Sredazburo and TsK 
KP(b)Uz at some point between the March and May plenums.” 

The 13th Plenum had two main purposes: to discuss in depth the economic and 
agricultural situation in Central Asia and to lay out a general program for the 
campaign against Islam. By this time there was a new reason for mounting an anti- 
Islamic campaign, which gave a sharp urgency to other motives: the so-called war 
scare. The plenum resolved to conduct “an agitational campaign in connection with 
the rupture in diplomatic relations with England.” This referred to the diplomatic 
crisis that had just erupted between Great Britain and the USSR. The British 
government had accused the Soviets of funneling money to British strikers via the 
trade unions. The Soviet government denied this, and broke off relations entirely 
when police in London raided the Soviet trade mission in search of documents that 
would prove the Soviets were fomenting subversive activity. The crisis led to a 
serious war scare in the Soviet Union, which was encouraged by frightening 
headlines in the major newspapers. In truth, there was never much likelihood that 
the diplomatic argument would lead to war, and historians generally agree that 
Stalin knew this, although it is not at all clear how much government officials 
outside the highest Kremlin offices understood that war was not, in fact, imminent. 
Stalin’s government was able to use the war scare to stimulate preliminary support 
among the populace for the extreme measures of the First Five-Year Plan, which 
were already being discussed. The rupture with Great Britain also had a special 
resonance in Central Asia, where British soldiers had been fighting only seven years 
earlier. 

The 13th Plenum featured two extensive reports on the Muslim clergy, 
presented by Khansuvarov and Belskii. Khansuvarov seems to have delivered both 
reports and may have done the bulk of the work in writing them. Belskii, as the 
chief OGPU officer for the region, provided most of the data. Khansuvarov began 
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his first speech by outlining the extent of clerical influence in Central Asia, saying 
that it had declined significantly since 1917 thanks to radical changes in the 
economic structure.” Specifically, the confiscation of waqfs and destruction of the 
religious courts had weakened the power of the clergy enough to make a direct 
campaign against them feasible, where it would not have been five years previously. 
However, Khansuvarov pointed out, Central Asian Communists’ own incompetence 
contributed to the clergy’s survival. He criticized the republican Communist parties 
for addressing the question of the Muslim clergy on a stopgap, case-by-case basis 
without forming any kind of overarching policy. “Such a method of deciding 
questions in the current conditions, which are growing significantly more complex,” 
he said, “doubtlessly conceals difficulties.” Khansuvarov characterized the Muslim 
clergy as a “single reactionary mass” ranged against the workers’ and peasants’ 
camp, which had no redeeming features and which should not be cooperated with 
in any way. 

The report simultaneously emphasized the rifts and contradictions among 
various clerical and class groups and the danger of their uniting against Soviet 
power. Once again, the greatest threat to the state was posed by the “progressive” 
clergy and the new bourgeoisie. Khansuvarov accused these clergy and NEP-men 
of working together to use the Soviet system for the interests of private capital, a 
tactic that was particularly dangerous because the outward appearance of 
cooperation masked their true hostile intent. This analysis reflected Moscow’s 
thinking, as the party began to shift away from NEP and all the compromises for 
which it stood. In addition, this line of thought concorded with past Bolshevik 
patterns of expressing their bitterest anger toward other socialist groups, such as the 
Mensheviks, that held views close, but not close enough, to those of the Bolsheviks. 

The second danger that the progressive clergy posed was that they wished to 
restore their pre-revolutionary position of acting as intermediaries between the 
people and the government. To illustrate this Khansuvarov quoted the “most visible 
representative of the Kokand clergy,” Turkhan Maksum, as declaring: 


The clergy are better than the government, [they] understand the people and know their 
interests, their way of life and their customs better. Therefore the Spiritual Administration 
must be an organ which serves as a middleman between the government and the clergy. If 
the government has to carry out any kind of measure, it should turn to the Spiritual 
Administration and the Spiritual Administration will explain the necessity of carrying out 
this measure to the people. If dissatisfaction with the government springs up among the 
people, they can ask the government through the Spiritual Administration to meet with them 
and annul the orders which go against the wishes of the people.*! 


The Soviet government most emphatically did not want any kind of middleman to 
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moderate between it and its constituents, especially if that middleman claimed to 
represent the wishes of the people; that role was reserved for the party alone. 
Khansuvarov interpreted Turkhan Maksum’s rather naive statement as a hostile 
expression of the ciergy’s desire to weaken the Soviet government and preserve 
their own influence over the population. 

Khansuvarov repeatedly warned that the progressive clergy were trying to 
create a united anti-Soviet organization for themselves and the bourgeoisie and that 
under no circumstances must the party allow this to happen. He went so far as to 
list the “immediate goals and tasks of the clergy,” in combating the Soviets, which 
for the most part came directly from earlier OGPU reports: strengthen the clerical 
hierarchy, expand the influence of the spiritual administrations in the villages, 
create republican centers for clerical organization, give spiritual administrations 
control over clerical appointments, expand clerical influence in the schools and over 
teachers, and use the mosque as a center for organizing political activity. 

Khansuvarov cited two progressive imams in particular whom he regarded as 
dangerous: 


The clergy is beginning to study science. In my first report I brought in as an example two 
representatives of the higher clergy: on the one hand we have Ziia Kamala, and on the other, 
Musaf Djarulla. One of them is the purest Jesuit; on the one hand he prays according to the 
Quran, and on the other he studies Renan; on the one hand he appears to be an atheist in the 
spirit of Renan, and on the other, he prays in the mosque. Musa Djarulla represents a type 
of reformer, who revises the Quran and who strives for the reform of Islamic dogmas 
concerning Ramadan.” 


In the stenographic version of his report (as opposed to the edition that was 
eventually published) Khansuvarov listed other threats. The reformers had adopted 
techniques for rallying the population to their side that were similar to Soviet 
agitation-propaganda techniques, if not in direct emulation of them. They began 
organizing teacher conferences and parent committees in connection with the 
religious school system, used mahalla committees as political and financial support 
bases, and helped people with day-to-day problems of existence.” As Khansuvarov 
put it: “In a word, they are carrying out mass work; thus they have the right to speak 
not only of the negative, but also of the positive side of their work. Here I have an 
appeal from the Namangan clergy—it is so [well]-constructed that it would do 
Agitprop good to study it a bit.””” Increasing Soviet strength in the cities was 
pushing clergy out to rural areas, Bukhara being a particular example of this. 
However some groups, especially the progressives, were strengthening: “Although 
by comparison with the general mass of clergy the progressive section is not 
especially significant, it spreads its influence into the most forward (old) cities and 
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has attempted recently to penetrate into the village; this is especially noticeable in 
the regions of Kokand, Andijan, and Osh.”” 

After laying out the dangers that the progressive clergy posed to the Soviet 
regime, Khansuvarov outlined a program of action for the party. The first task was 
internal housecleaning: 


a) Carry out a resolute struggle within the party, in the city as well as in the village, for a 
complete, not only formal but actual liberation of the Communist parts of the Soviet 
community from under all influence of the clergy. 

b) Institute a clear-cut demarcation between functions of a state legal character and the 
advocacy of a religious cult. Do not allow the use of mahalla commissions as tools for 
disseminating the clergy’s influence on the broad mass of the population.” 


Simultaneously, the party had to undermine the clergy’s organization and structure 
by “reviewing” the rules governing the spiritual administrations, focusing special 
attention on the imams serving mosques, who had direct access to “the masses,” and 
trying to exacerbate rivalry between them and the “higher clergy” (probably 
prominent ulama and mudarrislar) over control of the mosques. Khansuvarov 
instructed the party to refuse to support the progressive clergy in any way and to 
exploit conflicts between different groups of clergy in order to weaken their 
collective influence. He did not attempt to reconcile this with Sredazburo’s 
resolution just two weeks earlier to allow pro-hujum clergy to publish their views. 

The destruction of the clergy’s economic base was also of concern to 
Khansuvarov. The party had to recognize the unsatisfactoriness of its efforts to 
confiscate waqf lands, many of which were still providing funds to mosques. It was 
necessary to complete inventories of all the waqfs belonging to mosques and other 
Muslim cultural foundations (a project that should have been finished at least a year 
earlier, according to the waqf law of December 1925), determine which ones were 
most economically significant for the clergy, and seize them. 

In contrast to the Uzbek Central Committee’s views, Khansuvarov and Belskii 
did not regard the Sufi orders as posing the kind of dire threat to the Soviet regime 
that the organized clergy did. Their report included a paragraph on how to finish 
destroying “Ishanism” by the standard method of exploiting natural rivalries: 


The assault on Ishanism by the land reform and the connected weakening of the ishans 
influence on the population have been reflected in a strengthening of the struggle between 
ishans who have received special training [for their positions] and “hereditary” ishans. This 
struggle must be used for the goal of discrediting Ishanism. It is necessary to carry out a 
campaign against the extortion by ishans [of money and other material support] from the 
population, and against the clergy who travel to [other] raions, recruit murids and collect 
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However, Khansuvarov provided no details of how this campaign against ishans 
was to be carried out and enforced; he certainly made no references to arrests. 

Section XV of Khansuvarov’s speech (which must have gone on for hours) 
addressed the question of how to approach the destruction of the clergy, beginning 
with a warning that might have been a direct slap at Ikramov’s instructions to the 
Uzbek Communist Party two months earlier: 


However, future means of struggle against the clergy (must) primarily not be by prohibitive 
measures, but measures developed from broad party-organizational and cultural-enlighten- 
ment work, which may be reduced to the following: 

In the question of party work it is necessary to establish exactly when an ideological re- 
armament is occurring among the clergy. In ideological respects, the party cadres are still 
inadequately armed for struggle with the clergy and with religious prejudices. 


This was followed by two paragraphs on the necessity of scientific antireligious 
propaganda and a lament that decisions on propaganda taken at the 12th Sredazburo 
Plenum had been implemented quite inadequately. He continued: “For this it is 
necessary to institute the study of religion in general and in particular of Islam, 
since until the present the party cadres and activists have not reached an adequate 
degree of acquaintance with the question of the origins and social destructiveness 
of Islam under conditions of class struggle.” 

Here Khansuvarov stated the core of Communist Party tactics toward Islam: 
scientific propaganda inside and outside the party, bolstered by the systematic study 
of Islam. His exceptionally opaque bureaucratic language may have caused some 
problems for his listeners, who were expected to implement his directives, decipher 
exactly what “ideological re-armament” meant, and move on the clergy at exactly 
the proper time. The imprecision of language here may have been deliberate (and 
probably not determined by Khansuvarov himself), since it had the effect of leaving 
a large gray area in which both local and all-union level party workers could justify 
a wide range of actions. The phrase “future means of struggle . . . (must) primarily 
[glavnym obrazom, my emphasis] not be by prohibitive measures,” which was an 
elliptical reference to coercion, also provided a loophole in the constraints on 
permissible action by party members. It left unanswered, however, the important 
question of who had the authority to decide when coercion could be used. 

The next four points in the report returned to the importance of conducting 
“natural-scientific antireligious propaganda” among Central Asian party members, 
destroying the remaining influence of Muslim clergy on them, publishing popular 
antireligious literature and training antireligious cadres. Khansuvarov instructed the 
central committees of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan to work out forms and methods 
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for antireligious work within a two-month deadline. This task was eventually 
assigned to Mannan Ramzi, who was chair of the Uzbek Commissariat of 
Enlightenment. 

Finally, Khansuvarov turned to the supreme importance of education in 
antireligious work, saying: 


In the future it will be necessary to strengthen and reinforce Commissariat of Enlightenment 
organs in the center as well as in local areas, apportioning this work to seasoned party 
members. 

Simultaneously with this it is necessary to strengthen work with teachers, especially in 
the villages, in order to tear teachers away from the influence of the clergy, who are alien to 
us. 

Firmly repudiate all attempts to re-organize the old-method schools and do not allow 
the teaching of general subjects in religious schools. 

In leading regions of Uzbekistan allow the teaching of (religious) dogma in old schools only 
to those who: 

a) have passed no less than the first class of a Soviet school of the first degree, 

b) consent to instruction in religion, 

c) have reached 14 years of age.” 


Khansuvarov also emphasized the need to build a strong Soviet school system 
throughout Central Asia to counteract religious influence and gave a two-month 
deadline to Sredazburo’s subordinate organs for working out specific directions for 
action. The Sredazburo editing commission later changed the third paragraph in the 
preceding to read: “Do not allow the conversion of old-method schools into 
[reformed] schools, and in the existing reformed schools forbid the teaching of 
religion.” It instructed the Uzbek and Turkmen parties to limit the number of 
existing qorikhonas and madrasas and to begin reviewing the schools by the fall of 
1927.” This indicated that local parties should start enforcing Narkompros’ 
proposal to ban religious teaching from all schools, which had been passed the 
previous October, although the original proposal had had a two-year deadline. 
The plenum also allowed Belskii and Khansuvarov to present the large amount 
of data that they had been collecting on the clergy over the previous few months, 
via the Uzbek TsK’s Commission on the Clergy and the OGPU. Their intelligence 
report is a rich, but often frustrating, source of information, because they were not 
merely studying the clergy; they were seeking evidence to buttress their arguments 
that the clergy posed an immediate danger to the state. But as with earlier reports 
from the OGPU, the evidence provided did not always support the points that the 
authors wanted it to. 
The report repeated many of the comments that Khansuvarov had already 
made about the classification of the clergy, the sharpening conflicts between 
“progressives” and “conservatives,” the need to contain Sufism, and so on. One 


°RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 99. 
Ibid., 1. 107. 
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new element was a detailed list of clerical leaders who had been protesting against 
the land and water reform, on the grounds that taking land from one class and giving 
it to another was theft and contrary to the Sharia. These men (a mix of ishans, 
imams, and ulama; the “classes” were not as separate as party theory claimed) had 
been circulating letters among their followers and traveling through peasant villages 
to encourage resistance to the land reform. Most of them were labeled conserva- 
tives, but the report mentioned that the only real difference between conservatives 
and reformists on this issue was that the reformists did not state their views publicly, 
since they felt that public opposition was futile.*! 

The sense given here was that virtually all clergy were against the land reform 
campaign, which gave the party another reason to strike hard against them. The 15th 
Party Congress (October-November 1926) had already discussed hazy plans for 
collectivizing agricultural land and had approved agitation and political pressure 
against “kulaks” and “NEP-men.” The Muslim clergy were promising to be a 
formidable obstacle to the fulfillment of these plans, one that needed to be 
eliminated quickly. 

Aside from their moral objections, the clergy also had practical reasons for 
opposing land reform, as many of them were still earning a substantial income from 
waqfs in some areas of Uzbekistan: 


So for example, in the territory of Farghana up to 525 tanaps™ of apricot orchards (420 
desiatinas) belong to the clergy, apart from other mosque lands, and the clergy pays the waqf 
department only 25% of the income from them. In the former Khojent uezd up to 88% of all 
wagf property belongs to the clergy and only 12% of the property forms educational waqfs 
and is located in the province of the waqf department. At the present time in the city of 
Andijan, 20 mosques hold the following property: 711 tanaps (120 desiatinas) of land, three 
mills, 110 merchant stalls and one bath house; the average income from these properties 
reaches 10,315 rubles per year. 

However, such significant income from wagf property is not characteristic of all cities 
in Uzbekistan. ... In Tashkent okrug almost all village mosques hold plots of land from one 
to five tanaps (from one-sixth to one desiatina)... . 

Besides income from religious waqfs, which remain almost entirely in the hands of the 
clergy, waqf departments allot an important percentage of the income from properties 
belonging to them to the payment of “salary” to the clergy. This varies from 6% (in 


*'IRGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 11. 195-197. The clergy listed were: ishan Valikhanov 
in Urgut; his apprentice Khoji Iusuf; Asvod Makhdum Mudaris (who had traveled from 
Bukhara to Farghana); Turkhan Maksum; in Kokand ishan Baba Khan, alim Khidaiat Khoji 
Kariev, and imam Zakiria Matgaziev; in Tashkent Isakhan Agliam and Sha-Mukhitdin 
Akhun (madrasa heads; see p. 90, n. 60); in Samarkand domulla Selim and domulla Nizam. 
Silent reformers (all in Tashkent) were listed as Alim Kazi, Abdu Vakhid Kari (Ikramov’s 
uncle!), and Khairetdin Khan Agliam. Note that the names are given in Russian form as they 
are listed in the document. 

“The measure of a tanap varied in size from 0.4 acres to 1.25 acres, depending on 
locality. lan Murray Matley, “Agricultural Development,” in Edward Allworth, ed., Central 
Asia: 120 Years of Russian Rule (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1989), p. 278. 
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Samarkand, Tashkent, and Farghana) up to 12% [number unclear] in Bukhara.” 


If accurate (I suspect that the percentages were rough estimates at best), the report 
showed a wide regional disparity in how the waqf laws were being implemented and 
how they were affecting clergy. It is not terribly surprising that mosques in Andijan 
managed to hold on to a great deal of their property, since that region of Uzbekistan 
was never under very tight control by the center. Tashkent Okrug, on the other 
hand, was poorer than the Farghana Valley to begin with and, as the home of 
Sredazburo, was under closer supervision. 

Again, the difference between what the law said was supposed to be happening 
with the waqfs and what was actually happening is quite striking. As we have seen, 
in early 1925 illegal confiscation of religious waqfs was not uncommon. This report 
complained about the acres of apricot orchards that Andijan mosques still 
controlled, which at the time was legal. Blatant disregard of Soviet law served as 
a signal that party policy was changing, but this instance is particularly striking 
when compared to the many pages of detailed exegesis on waqf law commissioned 
by the GVU and other agencies. 

Officials who were paying clerical salaries out of waqf funds were not breaking 
any specific laws but were certainly acting against the wishes of the state. Not only 
were they disobeying the spirit of government orders, they were not even trying to 
hide their activities. The report was able to provide a precise account of what was 
happening (see Table 4.1). 

The table probably provided a good reflection of the financial health of each 
waqf department listed; the more money a department had, the more it could pay to 
clergy. Conversely, as in the Farghana Valley cities, the clergy still controlled 
enough wealth that they did not need supplements from the waqf departments, and 
the departments themselves did not have the cash. The report added that a village 
imam in Tashkent Okrug would be paid 100-200 poods of rice per year,” or 
200-300 rubles in Kashka Daria or Andijan, and that at the end of Ramadan each 
household would contribute five pounds of grain to its imam. Urban clergy tended 
to make less money— 100-250 rubles per year in Tashkent, for example. 

Since Uzbekistan contained the largest and most powerful clerical population, 
the report focused on the UZSSR, but it also discussed the situations in the Kyrgyz 
ASSR and in Turkmenistan. The Kyrgyz were predominantly nomads and did not 
have much in the way of an Islamic infrastructure. The more settled areas in the 
north (the capital city Frunze/Pishpek/Bishkek) and around the eastern edge of the 
Farghana Valley (especially Osh) were the exceptions in this general picture, but 
even there the OGPU found that most imams were Tatars or Uzbeks. How lightly 
the Kyrgyz wore their Islam in reality has been a matter of dispute, but as with the 
division of the Uzbek clergy into Marxist classes, it is important to keep in mind 
that these were the assumptions the Soviets acted on, whether or not they conformed 


°RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, ll. 201-202. 
“One pood is equivalent to 36 pounds or 16.38 kg. 
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Table 4.1 
Waqf Departments’ Allocations for the Maintenance of Clergy, 1926-1927 Fiscal Year 


City Wagf Department Ruble Amount 
Tashkent 3300 
Samarkand 2884 
Khojent 367.45 
Katta-Kurgan 1050 
Kokand 1995 
Andijan 258 
Namangan 255 
Margelan 212 
Kanibad raion 75 
Old Bukhara 21,000 
Ghijduvon 9114.66 
Kermin 691.08 
Bekh-Budi 500 
Guzar 1000 
Shakhrizabz 1500 
TOTAL: 44,202.19 


Source: RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 202 


with the actual situation. 

The OGPU’s main concern was that, starting in 1924-1925, the Ufa Central 
Spiritual Administration had begun to extend its influence into Kyrgyz areas. Tatar 
imams organized spiritual administrations (here called muhtasibat, from muhtasib, 
an official charged with supervising proper weights and measures in markets and 
the proper conduct of certain rituals) in northern cities. The muhtasibats consisted 
not only of clergy but of secular “representatives of the bourgeoisie” who were 
charged with bringing the Kyrgyz into conformity with Soviet law: “The TsDU 
sends instructions to its muhtasibats on organizing group religious instruction, 
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striving to implement in the fastest possible time VTsIK’s decree on religious 
instruction, the religious calendar, and books for the ZAGS (at that time this system 
did not exist in Kirghizia).”© In 1924-1925 the TsDU was no doubt doing exactly 
what the government wanted it to: “civilizing” a nomadic people by drawing them 
into the state system. Catherine II in her day had used Tatar missionaries to the 
Kazakhs for just the same purpose. But as happened to so many, the party’s abrupt 
change of policy meant that the TsDU found that its status had transformed from 
ally to enemy without any changes in behavior on its part. The “clergy-merchants,” 
who were also labeled reformists, were now an ideological adversary whose 
influence had to be fought. The Marxist categorization was completed by 
associating these clergy with the commercial activities of the manaps (clan elders), 
who were trying to corner the market in raw materials and cattle. 

The situation was somewhat different in the southern region of the Kyrgyz 
ASSR, where the Uzbek clergy overshadowed TsDU representatives (how that 
could be reconciled with the purported Uzbek interest in uniting with the TsDU was 
not explained). The populations of Osh and Jalalabad raions were mostly settled, 
and the spiritual administrations in that area worked closely with their counterparts 
in Andijan Okrug just to the west. Uzbek clergy there were strong enough that in 
at least two cases they had established schools that were poaching students from the 
few Soviet schools. 

The TsDU had been unable to make much headway in the Turkmen SSR, 
managing to open only one muhtasibat (in Tashauz Okrug) at the end of 1926. 
Nonetheless, the OGPU felt that conditions for the TsDU’s work in the republic 
were favorable. The report characterized Turkmen clergy as “feudal-clan bosses” 
(verkhushki), who were often impossible to distinguish from ishans. Unlike the 
clerical hierarchy in Uzbekistan, the Turkmen ishans wielded influence over the 
mosque-based clergy, generally choosing who would be imam at a particular 
mosque. The exception to this pattern were mosques in the northern city of Charjoi 
(one of the very few cities in the republic), which drew its clergy from Bukhara. 
While the OGPU might have considered these ishans to be too fragmented to pose 
a real threat to the party, the report insisted that they had influence over party 
officials. The proof was that four ishans in Merv Okrug had come out of the land 
reform campaign with more land than they had held before it started, gaining an 
underwhelming average of 16 tanaps, which admittedly was much more than the 
2-3 tanaps with which each ishan had started. The report did not say whether these 
ishans had supported the land reform or not but did comment that Turkmen ishans 
were divided between conservative and reformist, “like all ishans.” In the central 
Ashkhabad Okrug two clerics had actively supported the land reform, resulting in 
the campaign’s being completed “comparatively successfully” there—which implies 
that it was not so successful elsewhere. 


SRGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 214. 
°RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 217. The four were Anna Geldy Mele oghli, Durdy 
Murad Baba oghli, Berdy Kamlym Murad oghli, and Oraz Murad Kary. 
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THE GREAT LURCH FORWARD 


The direct attack on the clergy was accompanied not only by the hujum, but by 
a campaign to shut down Muslim social institutions completely. On June 6, 1927, 
the presidium of the Commission on the Clergy of TsK KP(b)Uz discussed closing 
schools for the summer, using a declaration of unsanitary conditions from the 
Commissariat of Health (Narkomzdrav) as a pretext. Akmal Ikramov had suggested 
this tactic in a May 24 meeting of the Ispolburo of TsK KP(b)Uz, which then 
charged the commission with working out the details for implementation. At this 
meeting the commission also voted to sharply limit the number of men allowed to 
study in madrasas and instructed Berman to review “in Soviet order” the regulations 
concerning the spiritual administrations with an eye to closing them down, as had 
been discussed at the 13th Sredazburo Plenum. It instructed the Commissariat of 
Finance on taxing the clergy, discussed ways to prevent ishans from “taking” their 
followers, and told the agitation-propaganda department to start a militant atheist 
group.” 

A Party Commission on the Reform of Old-Method Schools, which paralleled 
the Narkompros school commission, met on June 7 to design tactics. Based on the 
small number of traditional schools and students in Tashkent and Khojent Okrugs, 
and the continuing acguisition of wagf property, commission members decided that 
it was possible to quickly eliminate religious schools in those areas. However, it was 
not possible to do so in the Andijan, Kokand, and Samarkand Okrugs because the 
number of Muslim schools involved was much higher and because there was no 
budget to build Soviet schools. The commission instructed that the top priority in 
the Andijan and Kokand areas, where reformed schools dominated, was to convert 
existing schools to the Soviet curriculum. Where that was not possible, they were 
to be closed outright and the students taken into Soviet schools. Religious schools 
were to be kept from recruiting new students. 

The commission instructed party organizations in the Zerafshan, Bukhara, 
Kashka Daria and Surkhan Daria Okrugs to carry out prepatory work for closing 
religious schools but not to begin the process itself. They were simply to contain the 
existing network of religious schools and make sure that they did not acquire more 
students. Khorezm continued to provide extra problems for the Uzbek government; 
reforms always began there later than anywhere else and were carried out with more 
difficulty. So it was with the campaign against the religious schools, where the 
commission decided that it was not possible even to decide how to approach the 
education problem. Part of the reason was a lack of information about the numbers 
and conditions of schools. The commission once again ordered Khorezm officials 


“"RGASPI F. 62, op. 3, d. 208, ll. 147-148. Protocol 93, a report by Ikramov and 
Mikhail on the conditions of clergy and schools in Andijan Okrug. PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, 
op. 3, d. 1192, ll. 3, 4. Protocol 2, Presidium of the Commission on the Clergy, June 6, 1927, 
and “Osoboe Postanovlenie” from the same session. 
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to take an inventory, something that should have been done the year before.” 

Efforts to close the Muslim courts also began in earnest in the spring of 1927. 
Party workers were well aware that the process could not be smooth or easy, even 
after eight years of Soviet rule. At an early May congress of Farghana Okrug court 
workers held in Kokand, Ramazan Kurbanov complained that state judicial 
employees were far too friendly with their Muslim counterparts: 


Instances have been observed in which village court workers have connections with the 
ishans and bais and bow [to them], have dinner with the latter, give priority to their affairs 
and set aside the peasants’ business. Such happenings speak to the fact that there are persons 
among the court workers who are alien to proletarian ideology, and [who] betray the 
interests of the peasants with their activities. 


Kurbanov strongly condemned the fact that religious courts still existed 10 
years after the revolution and said, “Our court workers need to finish them off,” by 
educating peasants about Soviet law and exposing the exploitative nature of the 
qadis. In addition, it was time to ferret out the gadis who operated underground, 
“who complete transactions, purchases, and sales with their own stamps [seals]. Our 
people’s courts accept these papers for business as official documents, which fact 
has been observed in a number of investigations.” 

Just how widespread this kind of cooperation between government court 
workers and traditional authorities was is difficult to know; undoubtedly, it varied 
from region to region depending on local custom and the strength of the Soviet 
presence. The issue of seals was extraordinarily important to these bureaucrats. The 
USSR, like the Russian Empire before it, generated mountains of documents, each 
needing to be authenticated by a seal from the appropriate office. If the wrong party 
got its hands on an official seal or had its own seal treated as though it were official, 
it could effectively forge government documents. 

The Uzbek Commissariat of Justice had been trying to obtain an accurate count 
of Muslim courts since 1925 but had not been able to compile fully reliable 
statistics. Akhmadbek Mavlianbekov explained the reasons for this in a June 9, 
1927, report to the Collegium of NKIu: 


I have information that last year there were 27 kazi courts, and that this year all in all [they] 
number 7-9. It seems to me that these figures are not reliable, [that] in our republic there are 
still persons who continue to carry on their work in a semi-legal fashion. Our Court-building 
Section and the okrug courts currently do not know exactly where and in which raions kazi 
courts still continue to exist, and do not take their work into account. If you take the 
Farghana okrug court [for example]: it has been put in place in order to investigate for itself 


“RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, 1. 72. “Zasedaniia P/Kommissiia po voprosu o staro- 
metodnykh shkolakh,” June 7, 1927. Present were Batu, Ramzi, Inoiatov, Popov and 
Alimov. 

°TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 90, 1. 148b. “S”ezd soveshanii sudrabotnikov Ferganskogo 
okruga” May 5-7, 1927. 
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[and] to question the okrug executive political committee (okrispolkom) on the location of 
the kazi courts; this phenomenon testifies to the fact that our okrug courts still do not think 
to engage themselves reliably in knowing the activities of these kazis . . . we must undertake 
direct measures so that every step of the kazis is known to us in order to use [that 
information] toward the goal of liquidating them.” 


The two major problems facing the Soviets in their anticourt campaign were the 
difficulty of locating courts and jurists who were operating underground and the 
clear lack of enthusiasm that local authorities showed for the task. Even with help 
from the OGPU, the liquidation of Muslim courts was slow and difficult. 

While specific plans to destroy Muslim institutions were being formulated, the 
broader party policy statements that guided them shifted. The 5th Plenum of TsK 
KP(b)Uz had convened in March 1927; the harsh tactics openly discussed there 
were not echoed at Sredazburo’s 13th Plenum in May, although Sredazburo had 
been rather coy on completely ruling out arrests and other “administrative 
measures.” Two weeks after the Sredazburo convocation TsK KP(b)Uz held a new 
plenum, its 6th, which presented a somewhat more refined strategy against the 
clergy, still based on decisions from the Sredazburo plenum. 

The 6th Plenum record began with the by-now-standard analysis of the three 
classes of clergy and how they exploited peasants and workers. Once again, the 
mahkama-i Sharia and its “progressive” personnel posed the greatest threat to the 
regime. Since the progressives were successfully indoctrinating Uzbek children 
through their schools (due to the “manifold inadequacies” of Soviet schools), the 
schools should be closed rapidly. It was also time to shut down the traditional 
Muslim schools and push the clergy out of teaching entirely.” The Central 
Committee also adopted the Commission on the Clergy’s restrictions on madrasa 
students: 


Do not allow the opening of more than one course for the preparation of mullas in all of 
Uzbekistan, and allow no more than 50 persons in this. Do not allow the Spiritual 
Administration to organize these courses on a compulsory basis. Take measures not to allow 
the Spiritual Administration to open courses for the preparation of teachers for religious 
schools. Allow the teaching of Muslim dogma only to persons who have reached 16 years 
of age and have a certificate of completion of no less than the 4th group of the 2nd degree 
from a comprehensive working Soviet school and not otherwise, as a condition of their 
voluntary agreement to learn this dogma.” 


”TsGa Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 96, 11. 55—6, “Uchet Shariatskikh kaziev,” A. Mavlianbekov. 
Protocol No. 16, Sect. 2, Collegium of NKlu Uz. 

"RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 739, Il. 22, 24. The plenum’s dates were June 14-16, 
although June 13 is handwritten on another copy of the plenum report in F. 62, op. 2, d. 
1145, 1. 69. 

”RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 739,1. 25. The plenum’s school decisions were derived from 
a special speech Ikramov gave on the issue, “Proekt tezisov po voprosu o dukhovenstve v 
shkole,” on June 15, an edited version of which was published in Kommunisticheskaia 
Partiia Uzbekistana v rezoliutsiiakh i resheniiakh s”ezdov i plenumov TsK Tom 1, 
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The age limit indicated that the Orgburo’s ruling from the previous December that 
students no younger than 14 should be allowed to study in religious schools of any 
type should now be implemented in Uzbekistan. The plenum also repeated old 
admonitions to the Ispolburo of the Uzbek Communist Party to come up with a 
Five-Year Plan for education, strengthen Narkompros, build more schools, and 
increase the budget for all of these projects. 

Regarding the clergy directly, the plenum ordered the Central Committee to 
approve the Ispolburo’s decision to curtail the spiritual administrations’ legal rights 
and activities, including their “right to interfere in schools or in affairs of the kazi 
courts, and also in inheritance matters.””” Furthermore, measures should be taken 
to close raion-level administrations and “liquidate” their representatives in towns 
and villages and (as ever) to prevent local clergy from linking with their Tatar 
counterparts.” 

The plenum couldn’t quite make up its mind regarding Sufi ishans, sheikhs, 
itinerant preachers (qalandarlar), and reciters of sacred history (maddohlar). These 
people and their activities were to be strictly forbidden, but their influence was also 
said to be weakening substantially, except in the regions of Khorezm, Kashka Daria, 
and Surkhan Daria. The plenum maintained both that Soviet actions against the 
Sufis were effective, and that Sufism was still dangerous enough to merit further 
severe sanction.” Finally, the plenum reiterated the need to create anti-Islamic 
propaganda and crack down on party members who participated in religious 
activities and ordered the approval of the Ispolburo’s decision to confiscate 
religious waqfs.’° 

The resolution from the 6th Plenum struck a compromise note between the 
terror openly advocated at the 5th Plenum and the scientific-propaganda methods 
stressed by Sredazburo. The Uzbek Central Committee was still very clear that 
Muslim social institutions and clerical organizations must be shut down—no 
waiting patiently for propaganda to do its work. However, the tactics of arresting 
leaders and other draconian measures were now indicated only obliquely. Itis worth 
noting that, while drafts of the 6th Plenum resolutions circulated fairly widely and 
in multiple form, I have found only one copy of the 5th Plenum resolutions, in the 
now-closed Uzbek Communist Party archive. The published resolutions from that 
plenum mention the clergy only once, in connection with the women’s campaign.” 
The Stalinist concern with following the letter of the law probably made higher 


1925-1937 (Tashkent: 1987), pp. 301-305. Slightly different drafts of the 6th Plenum 
decisions can be found at PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 11. 1, 54—60 and op. 3, d. 57, 
ll. 1-7. 

™PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 1. 58. 

Tbid., 1. 1, and RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 739, 1. 23. 

“PATsS-NDPUzF. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 1. 60. The copy in RGASPI is such a poor carbon 
that this passage is partially obliterated; see d. 739, 1. 24. 

”*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 57, 1. 7. The waqf decision had first been discussed 
March 13. PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 1. 59. RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 739, 1. 24. 

" Kommunisticheskaia partiia Uzbekistana v rezoliutsiiakh . . ., pp. 274-294. 
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party officials uncomfortable with the hot language of the 5th Plenum, and it was 
quietly shunted off into a corner. However, the intent of the Sth Plenum prevailed 
in reality over the summer of 1927, in spite of Sredazburo’s attempts to keep local 
party actions within bounds. 

The Uzbek Commission on the Clergy met again on June 19 to discuss the 
results of the 6th Plenum. Commission members expressed satisfaction that all of 
the issues raised in the Orgburo’s “Resolution on the Muslim Religious Movement” 
had been “completely exhausted” at the Sredazburo and TsK KP(b)Uz plenums.”® 
Some points in the Orgburo resolution merited further discussion, however. Noting 
that Muslim schools were not just attached to mosques but also existed independ- 
ently in cities and villages under the direction of spiritual administrations, the 
commission put the schools into two categories: reformed schools that taught 
secular as well as religious subjects and schools that taught only religion (qorikhon- 
as and madrasas). The Central Committee’s enforcement of the 14-year-old age 
limit on religious study was aimed at shutting down schools in the first category, 
while the 16-year-old limit affected schools in the second. 

There was still some room for mild disagreement with Moscow. The 
commission felt that some points in the Orgburo resolution were not relevant to 
Uzbek conditions, such as a warning to avoid working with clergy who supported 
the women’s liberation campaign. In Uzbekistan this was not a danger because 
clergy were not trying to organize women (except for distributing some economic 
aid) and were actively opposing the party’s campaign. This note is somewhat 
surprising, given the many other warnings and examples to the contrary regarding 
the Uzbek clergy. The prominence given pro-hujum clergy in party speeches and 
publications was intended to spur anticlerical action more than to respond to a 
serious threat, a caution that can be difficult for the historian to remember. The 
commission also noted that, contrary to the Orgburo’s concern, Uzbek clergy were 
not actively opposing the civil status laws (on marriage, divorce, etc.). The 
commission was apparently less concerned that this lack of protest was probably 
related to the fact that a large percentage of Uzbeks were still evading them. 

By the late spring of 1927 divided party members were pursuing two levels of 
action against the clergy. The “public” level focused on propaganda (still in a rather 
unorganized state), the women’s liberation campaign, and warnings against the 
dangers of clerical organization. The “secret” level was a direct campaign of terror. 
The average Muslim, however, did not have access to the internal party debates 
over tactics and could not distinguish between the “public” and the “secret.” If 
anything the nighttime arrests and unveiling demonstrations would have made a 
much deeper impression of what party intentions were than scattered attempts at 
scientific education. This was probably Ikramov’s intended effect, whether or not 
many of his colleagues shared his hostility toward Islam. 


*8PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, L. 2. Excerpt from Protocol 3, Commission on 
the Clergy, signed by Ikramov, Batu, and Dementev. 
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Breaking Islam 


During the first half of the First Five-Year Plan Islamic social structures and people 
suffered the most damage. The mass destruction of not only courts, waqfs, and 
religious schools but also clergy and mosques was deliberately planned, but the 
plans were executed chaotically. While the Orgburo, Sredazburo, and TsK KP(b)Uz 
had synchronized their instructions for dealing with Islam by June 1927, they had 
tremendous difficulty controlling party actions in the field. The party more or less 
got the results it wanted, but with consequences and costs that were far beyond 
anticipation. 

The picture of harmony among party organs at all levels on which the 
Commission on the Clergy congratulated itself either was misleading or did not last 
long, more likely the former. Four days after their meeting, on June 23, 1927, 
Zelenskii delivered a Sredazburo report to Ikramov that conveyed a contrary image 
of higher party organizations struggling to keep local cells under control. He sharply 
warned Ikramov to keep party organizations in line and that substituting “naked 
administrative [tactics for] authentic work,” was unacceptable. Having spent a 
considerable amount of time hammering out anti-Islamic policies, Zelenski1 now 
wanted to delay implementation of the decisions from the Sredazburo and TsK 
KP(b)Uz plenums until the fall, which would allow more time to “thoroughly” work 
out practical details. Nonetheless, aggressive anticlerical tactics should continue: 
“Create distinct strata of clergy via the spiritual administrations, so that [their] 
active appearances on the side of the bais may set up [postavit’] organs of Soviet 
power before the necessary application of repression to these strata of clergy.” At 
the same time he also felt it necessary once again to strongly forbid party 
organizations from working with the clergy in any way, even to further political 
goals (with the notable exception of persuading them to convert reformed Muslim 
schools to Soviet schools). He ordered that all work by local party organizations 
connected with the clergy had to receive prior sanction from the relevant Uzbek 


'PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 322, 1. 29. See also RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, 1. 72. 
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Central Committee personnel and organizations.’ 

Zelenskii’s report apparently had little immediate impact—not surprising, given 
how contradictory its instructions were. A month later he convened a special closed 
session of Sredazburo’s Ispolkom to address problems with anti-Islamic actions 
again, in stronger terms. The session’s protocol also reveals that excessive 
cooperation with clergy was only one part of what was troubling Sredazburo. The 
Ispolkom (which included two representatives from the TsK VKP[b]) did 
“categorically forbid” local Uzbek party organizations from making any kind of 
contact with clergy without prior permission from the Uzbek Central Committee. 
The TsK was also to issue a statement from Sredazburo (but in Ikramov’s name) 
that all “administrative measures” in connection with the women’s liberation 
campaign were to be stopped in three days’ time. All types of “administrative 
prohibitions” carried out during and after religious services were to be “uncondition- 
ally” (bezuslovno) halted. The first mention of attacks on mosques, which had not 
been discussed earlier, contained equally strict orders: “Do not allow the closure of 
mosques, the use of mosque and madrasa buildings, [or] the destruction of mosque 
buildings. All questions related to the use of mosque buildings for non-religious 
purposes must be decided only by the Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz.’? The use of 
mosques to house courts or billet soldiers had attracted protest before, but closing 
mosques outright seemed to be a new problem. 

The issue of mosques was closely related to that of waqfs and to the desperate 
scramble for resources set off by demands to build more Soviet schools. An OGPU 
report attached to the Ispolkom protocol discussed a case of officials in Andijan 
ignoring one set of party demands in order to meet another, with results so 
egregious that the incident was at least partially responsible for the special 
Sredazburo session.” In March 1927 the Andijan Okrug Education Department 
decided to build an elementary school (shkola-deviatiletka), but the local waqf 
department would not (more likely, could not) release the necessary resources. In 
May the head of the waqf department, one Nusrat, went to the okrug Executive 
Political Committee for permission to tear down unused buildings on the premises 
of the Divana-bai madrasa in the old city, in order to use the bricks and other 
materials to build the school. Shortly thereafter officials from the mestkhoz drew 
up an act establishing that one of the madrasa buildings was unsafe, allowing for its 
demolition. 

However, the mestkhoz inspectors were either sloppy or deliberately negligent 
as they wrote up their report. Aside from the one building deemed unsafe, a mosque 


“The complete memos are PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 322, 11. 26-30 and RGASPI 
F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, ll. 66-73. The Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz confirmed the instructions July 
6, RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, ll. 64-65. 

'RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, 1. 27. Protocol No. 115, July 18, 1927. 

*RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, ll. 37—43. Report by Chief of the Special Section of the 
Plenipotentiary of the OGPU Diakov, dated July 16, 1927. Also PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 
3, d. 166, 11. 45-48. 
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appeared on the list of available buildings at the site (which had mysteriously grown 
larger). In addition, the act did not mention that almost all of the buildings approved 
for demolition were still partially inhabited or used for prayer. By the time the city 
soviet approved the work order, it had grown to include the entire madrasa 
complex. 

Work started in early June, causing immediate public protests, although 
Sredazburo carefully noted that no “excesses” occurred in-trying to contain them. 
On June 23 the okrug ispolkom granted permission to fell trees outside city 
boundaries belonging to the madrasas—public anger increased when workers 
illegally cut trees inside the city as well. By mid-July 43 “cells” (hujra, student 
dormitory rooms in a madrasa) in the complex had been destroyed, as well as parts 
of the Chukur mosque, the Mat Khalik madrasa, a qorikhona, and a maktab, the 
qorikhona in active use. The mosque’s imam and current chair of the spiritual 
administration, Salikhov, avoided having his cell destroyed only by strong personal 
intervention with the city soviet. 

The real problem here, at least as far as the OGPU was concerned, was that 
such blatant disregard of public opinion aroused the ire of Sheikh Mavliavi, the 
influential former head of the Andijan spiritual administration. Mavliavi was one 
of the most effective reformist organizers in the Farghana Valley. He claimed that 
“all Andijan” supported him and provoked so much concern in the Uzbek Central 
Committee that it had specifically discussed arresting him at its 5th Plenum. He 
exhibited a highly practical and flexible attitude that may have been remarkable 
even among reformist clergy. Documents from the 5th Plenum of the TsK KP(b)Uz 
depicted Mavliavi as saying: “I drink a special wine, I am prepared to work with 
whom I please. . . if Soviet power would offer me cooperation, I could speak out 
for the cause of the liberation of women; everything is permitted to us, for we are 
guided first by the laws of God, second by Muhammad, and third by state power.” 
However, Mavliavi’s chief desire was to do whatever was necessary to preserve the 
essentials of Islam as he saw them, not to bend Islam to meet every wish of the 
Soviets. While Mavliavi would have spoken out in favor of unveiling, his 
administration was also engaged in enforcing the fast of Ramadan using threats of 
fines and arrests.° 

When the demolition began Mavliavi had already been removed from the 
spiritual administration, which he and his followers naturally resented. They used 
this opportunity to declare that without Mavliavi the administration would allow the 
destruction of religion, which the population would soon be able to see with its own 
eyes. Government actions amply confirmed these warnings. On July 14 Mavliavi 
applied to the city soviet for permission to hold new elections to the spiritual 
administration on the following day, which presented officials with a dilemma. 
Allowing the election would undoubtedly return their foe to power, which would 
get them in deep trouble with Ikramov and the Central Committee. Denying 


°~PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 152, 1. 8. 
°PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 23. 
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permission risked inflaming popular anger and increasing Mavliavi’s credibility. 
Similarly, the okrug ispolkom could not decide whether to continue with construc- 
tion of the school. Some members argued that the school had to be built at all costs, 
while others maintained that to go ahead would simply strengthen the hands of the 
clergy and discredit Soviet power. The lack of a clear choice threatened to paralyze 
the government. 

At this point (July 13) OGPU investigator Diakov arrived, word of the scandal 
having spread to higher party levels. Diakov’s solution was to assign blame and 
arrest the biggest troublemakers. He singled out waqf department head Nusrat as the 
scapegoat. Nusrat, it turned out, “is known (izvesten) as one of the people who stand 
closest to former chairman of the spiritual administration Mavliavi-Sheikh.’”’ He 
also maintained close ties to nationalist and Basmachi/Qurbashi groups. Nusrat’s 
obstructionism and collaboration with Mavliavi were clear: in May the waqf 
department had begun to work out compensation agreements with residents of the 
damaged madrasa complex, but “{o]nly after persistent applications by the Okrug 
Department of the GPU” were the agreements completed. The rumors that only 
Mavliavi could defend religion in Andijan had spread “until just the moment” that 
the demolition began. Nusrat’s efforts to tear down the madrasa coincided with 
Mavliavi’s removal from the spiritual administration, lending proof to the sheikh’s 
followers’ faith in him. The waqf department had thus consciously worked toward 
strengthening the clergy’s authority. Nusrat’s effectiveness in this matter could be 
seen in Mavliavi’s own confident attitude—when the city soviet invited Mavliavi 
to the police station to negotiate terms for the new elections, he refused to go on the 
grounds of poor health. Instead, he offered to let police visit him at his home, 
something that he would not have done without knowing that he had allies. 

Having built his case, Diakov’s solutions were simple. Nusrat was the instigator 
of the whole mess, pursuing anticlerical measures that were secretly intended to 
strengthen the authority of the clergy. It was the duty of the local OGPU office to 
investigate and arrest him. Mavliavi was clearly too dangerous to be allowed 
continued residence in Andijan. He was to be arrested and exiled from the area. 
Meanwhile, the city soviet should immediately halt all demolition work and stop 
any cooperation with the clergy that did not have prior sanction from the OGPU. 
Duty done, Diakov wrote up his report and returned to Tashkent, where Sredazburo 
recommended him for a commission to study the incident further.” 

The Andijan incident was an early example of the effects of contradictory party 
demands on officials and citizens. Presumably some, if not all, members of the 
okrug ispolkom and city soviet had attended at least one of the party plenums held 
earlier in the year, where they would have been told of the urgent need to build 
schools and defeat the counterrevolutionary clerical conspiracy. Raiding a half- 
abandoned madrasa complex for building materials probably seemed like an easy 


"RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, 1. 41. 
"Ibid., 1. 27. Also op. 3, d. 208, 1. 181. Ispolkom TsK KP(b) Uz protocol No. 104, July 
21, 1927, report by Berman. 
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decision under the circumstances, especially if inspectors could show that the 
buildings were structurally unsound. How could the clergy protest effectively when 
the party had declared waqf property to be state property (although the fate of 
religious waqfs was still under consideration)? 

It is interesting to note here that there was no waiting for orders from above. 
“Above” (the Uzbek Central Committee in Samarkand, roughly 300 miles distant, 
or Sredazburo in Tashkent) was too far away and communications were too slow 
to wait oncentral permission. Sredazburo’s decision to delay implementation of the 
spring plenum resolutions regarding Islam had no impact on the Andijan incident, 
because by the time the Uzbek TsK confirmed it (July 6) and sent it to local bodies 
(at least several days later), it was too late. Even when Diakov ordered the okrug 
ispolkom to obtain prior approval for all contacts with the clergy, the approving 
body was the OGPU, which had closer offices than did the TsK KP(b)Uz. Since the 
TsK was at the same time insisting that it had the right of approval, Diakov’s 
directions could only have added to local confusion. 

Why did Andijan officials get into trouble then? Because the party was still in 
a relatively weak position and was trying to undermine the old power structures 
while retaining popular support. The TsK had targeted Mavliavi because he was an 
effective mobilizer, but the waqf department’s project threatened to increase his 
influence at the expense of Soviet power. Even though the party wanted schools to 
be built, it did not want them built regardless of the political cost. As a result, poor 
Nusrat was assigned the role of secret conspirator, while Mavliavi was exiled from 
his home. Many more people would soon be caught in the same impossible trap. 

If the Andijan case had been an isolated one, Sredazburo might not have 
reacted so sharply, but, in fact, it was not. Diakov also sent a report from the 
Khojent Okrug GPU office on the causes of recent “depression and dispiritedness 
noted” among the clergy there.’ Briefly, clergy were harassed by the “resolute and 
not always tactful” methods of the women’s campaign and were being arrested by 
the criminal investigator’s office. In a short period five prominent mullas and 
sheikhs had been arrested, who together guided close to 5,000 followers, while five 
clerics had left the area. The arrest of 70-year-old Iusupkhan Said Burkhanov, imam 
of the largest mosque in Khojent, on charges of agitating against women’s liberation 
had caused a particular public outcry. Others were charged with the same offense 
or with agitating against Soviet power (specifically, trashing a basic literacy school 
along with all of its posters and portraits of revolutionary leaders) and withholding 
arable land from state inventory. Diakov added that tensions in Khojent were further 
aggravated because one man, Abdu Gani, had just been sentenced to be shot for 
murdering his wife.'° The Khojent clergy suffered from other humiliations as well. 


°RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, 11. 44-46. The report’ s date was torn off, but the content 
suggests it was written close to the same time as the Andijan report. 

‘Other clerics arrested at this time were Mulla Qori of Kanibad; Usmankhan Tiuria 
[Tora]-Ishan of Isfarin raion; Ishan Usman Khan Sheikh Kalani, a 70-year-old Tajik; and 
Ishan Sati Valdi, an Uzbek with 500 murids. 
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The local wagf department had arrogated to itself the right to assign imams to 
mosques (pravo imamstvovat’, an interesting neologism), which Diakov called a 
“crude violation” of the separation of church and state. 

As in Andijan, Diakov recommended that local agencies be brought under 
firmer control, especially the waqf department. He condemned Burkhanov’s arrest 
as improper due to his high status, adding that “it was even more impermissible to 
conduct him under escort to the okrug court at the same time as the reading of Abdu 
Gani’s sentence,” and urged the arrest of the responsible individuals.'' One can only 
imagine the degree of outrage and fear that unfortunate conjunction of events must 
have produced. Finally, Diakov suggested that hearings of the other clerics’ cases 
be delayed. 

Now fully aware that anti-Islamic actions at the local level had exceeded 
permissible limits, the Ispolburo TsK discussed the delayed “Implementation of the 
Decisions of the 6th Plenum of TsK KP(b)Uz on the Struggle against the Clergy,” 
on July 21. The plan was directed at okrug ispolkoms, the Organization for 
Liberation [of Muslim women] (Orgraskrep), and the Agitprop Department. Its first 
paragraph revealed quite a change in tone from previous Ispolburo communica- 
tions—the harshness that had been directed against the clergy was now turned on 
party workers: “Instruct the okrug ispolkoms that not fulfilling this instruction [will 
cause] the TsK to turn the guilty [ones] over for the most severe party liability,” 
which most likely meant purge and arrest.” 

Local party workers were instructed to carry out anticlerical work “for the 
moment” only through agitation and education. The war scare with Great Britain 
should be used to “unmask the anglophile, anti-Soviet, Basmachi orientation of the 
bais and clergy” and to explain the clergy’s sinister role in the international 
situation. Propagandists should appear at all significant gatherings in cities to 
explain these points. In case okrug ispolkoms had any questions regarding the 
content and techniques of anti-Islamic propaganda, the Agitprop Department was 
instructed to write out detailed explanations that were “especially designed” for 
each local organization. 

To prepare for the future implementation (slated for the fall and winter of 
1927-1928), okrug ispolkoms should hold special closed sessions to draw up 
prioritized lists of “problems with the struggle against the clergy on the basis of the 
resolutions of the 6th Plenum” in order to prepare concrete and locally specific 
actions. What precisely that meant was left to local officials to figure out, but the 
limits for correct interpretation were laid out very clearly: 


c) all work of the local party organizations must be limited to the two aforementioned points 


66? 


(a and b); all measures which go further than points “a” or “b” absolutely must and in each 


'"RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 318, 1. 46. 

"RGASPI F. 62, op. 3, d. 208, 1. 180. TsK KP(b)Uz protocol No. 104 dated July 21, 
1927. Report given by Burnashev. Shootings were relatively rare in this “vegetarian” stage 
(as Anna Akhmatova put it) of party purges. 
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separate instance be approved by the TsK KP(b)Uz, moreover, after agreement by the TsK, 
separate measures, directives against the clergy, must be carried out in reality by the direct 
leadership of the ispolburo of the okrug ispolkom, with all responsibility resting on them for 
correctly carrying out in reality the measures approved by the TsK. 


The ferocious tone used here suggests that the Ispolburo was under severe 
pressure to halt the process that it had started in March. While the Orgburo (and 
ultimately the Politburo) had decided it was time to move against Islam, higher 
party organizations were evidently not prepared to deal with the political 
consequences that Ikramov’s harsh and open-ended rhetoric had unleashed. At the 
same time, the leadership in Moscow was applying pressure in other areas— to 
build schools, to liberate women, to strip the clergy of their last economic 
resources—that directly conflicted with orders not to inflame popular anger. 

Hannah Arendt’s model of the totalitarian state machinery operating by a vast 
and chaotic web of “transmission belts” is useful in understanding how local party 
workers were trapped in multiple contradictions. As the First Five-Year Plan 
lurched forward, everything needed to be done quickly and simultaneously. 
Agencies issued orders in ignorance of what other parts of the state were doing, 
concerned only that they meet their own goals as quickly as possible. Physical, 
political, and economic obstacles were brushed aside, until the price for ignoring 
“objective conditions” became too high and someone had to be blamed. In the 
center of the web, Stalin could simultaneously be all-powerful and evade 
responsibility, although I do not believe that the chaos that he generated was 
deliberately planned. In the summer of 1927 this enormous state machine had not 
yet reached its full speed, which guaranteed that even in the state’s own terms 
Sredazburo’s efforts to limit the destruction and confusion would fail. 


SMASHING SOCIAL PILLARS 


While Sredazburo was trying to delay measures against the clergy, the process 
of closing down Muslim social institutions continued. The okrug-level Soviet courts 
and ispolkoms were responsible for eliminating the Muslim courts. They also had 
critical help from the GPU, which was ordered to assist the Commissariat of Justice 
in working up a plan in the shortest time possible.” 

In late July or early August the Commissariat of Justice presented that plan to 
the Ispolburo. It was a somewhat curious document, being more of a history of 
court-related acts than anything else, but that may have been because its authors felt 
that the best course of action was simply to continue what they had been doing. 
Kurbanov and deputy prosecutor Itvi commented that, if at one time the government 


"PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 71. “Proekt predlozheniia po dokladu na 
Ispolbiuro TsK o nastroenii dukhovenstva,” by Bikson. The document is undated, but its 
filing context and a comment about okrug ispolkoms’ poor record in interfering with 
spiritual administrations indicate the summer of 1927. 
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had been afraid to close religious courts (partly because closing courts in Bukhara 
and Khorezm had gone badly) now, after the former republics had abolished their 
courts “without any kind of legislative acts on the part of the government,” the time 
was right to abolish courts throughout Uzbekistan by the same unspoken means." 

To illustrate what great progress had already been made in this direction, 
Kurbanov and Itvi produced a chart (see Table 5.1). The table is strikingly 
incomplete, with statistics available for 7 of the 10 okrugs only by 1925 and 
complete statistics only for the first half of 1927. Gaps in data were most likely due 
to the primitive state of the government in its early years. The table shows an 
increase in the numbers of courts between 1924 and 1925 only because more okrugs 
were reporting; this suggests that in all cases the numbers presented here are 
undercounts. Even when statistics are available, they are not always consistent: this 
table shows 8 courts in Samarkand and 14 in Kashka Daria in 1925, while Table 3.1 
shows 6 in Samarkand and 4 in Kashka Daria. This table also lists a grand total of 
87 religious courts for 1925, while the earlier one lists 70. 


Table 5.1 
Numbers of Religious Courts in Uzbekistan 


Okrug. 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Tashkent 27 14 2 1 — — 
Samarkand 71 30 15 8 3 2 
Khojent 1 
Farghana 122 41 41 30 4 2 
Andijan 2 
Bukhara 12 — — 
Zerafshan a 
Kashka Daria 14 — — 
Khorezm 18 18 — 
TOTALS: 220 85 58 87 27 7 


Source: PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 614, 1. 46. 


'*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 614, Il. 4546. “Ob” iasnitel’naia zapiska” on draft 
decision of TsIK UzSSR to abolish Muslim courts. 
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Even these incomplete and semireliable numbers, however, indicate the impact of 
the laws of late 1922 — early 1923; during those years the numbers of courts in the 
Tashkent, Samarkand, and Farghana Okrugs had dropped by half or more. The laws 
plus the intervention of the OGPU would explain why Kurbanov felt that no new 
anticourt measures were really needed. 

Shortly after Kurbanov and Itvi’s report, on August 28 the Ispolburo TsK 
KP(b)Uz instructed the TsIK UzSSR to draft a decision on liquidating the courts, 
“in view of the fact that they have finally become obsolete.” The courts were to 
be given two weeks after the publication of the decree to finish up current cases, 
after which time all of their responsibilities and equipment would automatically be 
turned over to Soviet courts. In September the TsIK SSSR and then the NKIu 
UzSSR confirmed these decisions, adding a ban on founding new Muslim courts 
and the stipulation that all Muslim courts must be closed no later than October 28, 
1927—the 10th anniversary of the October Revolution. "6 

Drafting decrees was not the same as actually closing courts, however, and 
Commissariat of Justice workers did not receive specific instructions until early 
October. They were to conduct a two-pronged attack, first by strengthening the 
fledgling Soviet court system and persuading native peasants and workers to use it 
and second by discrediting the Muslim court system through any means possible, 
including publicizing evidence of corruption such as bribe-taking, ruling in favor 
of the rich, and so on. Methods of “administrative pressure” were expressly ruled 
out. Soviet okrug courts also kept track of, or at least tried to keep track of, the 
numbers of Muslim courts in their areas and reported them to A. Mavlianbekov.”” 
Still, the Uzbek government had, at best, only partial knowledge of how well its 
plans were being carried out. 

Not surprisingly, it took much longer than two weeks after the publication of 
the decrees to eliminate the Muslim courts. Some of the delay was caused by lack 
of resources to build a replacement Soviet system; in January 1928 the Old 
Tashkent court officials were still complaining about working in mosques, and they 
were not the only officials doing so. Lack of trustworthy personnel was another 
problem; the same Tashkent court workers counted on their staff 11 party members, 
two Komsomol members, and 19 nonparty workers, of whom 25 were European 
and only 7 Uzbek.!® The few Uzbek workers tended to be former qadis, because 
Moscow was applying immense pressure for “uzbekizatsiia” of the bureaucracy, and 
most of the qualified natives had learned their legal thinking in madrasas. 


'SRGASPI F. 17, op. 27, d. 10, 1. 221. Ispolburo protocol No. 112. 

'SPATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 614, 11. 48-48b. Alexander Park, Bolshevism in 
Turkestan, 1917-1927 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1957), p. 237. Alexander 
Vishnevskii, “Kak eto delalos’ v Srednei Azii,” Nauka i religiia No. 2 (February 1990): pp. 
50-53. TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 108, 1. 11, “Ob uprazdnenii v UZSSR kaziev,” declaration 
by TsIK and Sovnarkom UzSSR dated only 1927. 

UTsGA Uz, F. 904, op. 1, d. 96, 11. 108-109. Protocol No. 23, Oct. 5, 1927, session of 
the Collegium of NKIu UZSSR. 

'8TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 64, 11. 42, 51. January, 1928, report on courts. 
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Here was another case of local officials being caught in contradictory demands. 
On the one hand, they were ordered to hire Uzbek workers but, on the other, to 
weed out politically unreliable types. At various times one demand would supersede 
the other, but at no time could officials satisfy both. This dilemma led to cases like 
the following, in late 1927 in the Garm region of the Pamir Mountains (now 
Tajikistan). A brother and sister went to court to dispute a land inheritance. At first 
the court granted the sister one parcel to the brother’s three. Still unhappy, the 
brother asked whether the court was judging according to Soviet law or according 
to the Sharia. “Under the Sharia,” came the reply. The brother asked for a ruling 
under Soviet law to see if he could get all of the land that way, but Soviet law would 
have split the land evenly. Finally the court compromised by dividing the land into 
five parcels and giving the brother three.” Note that questions of sacred versus 
secular law did not matter to this man; he was happiest with the law code that could 
get him the land that he wanted. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet court system was very weak, operated in poor 
conditions, was run by unreliable officials, and faced with a rival backed by 
powerful tradition and popular support, it eventually prevailed over the Muslim 
courts. How this was brought about is not explicitly described in Soviet sources, but 
it is possible to envision a rough picture of the process. 

The government’s initial legal assault on the religious courts, where it could be 
enforced, was very effective in whittling away at the scope of the courts’ power. 
Each new law passed in 1923 limited the courts’ jurisdictions a little further, and as 
time passed the government was able to enforce these laws more effectively and in 
a wider area. TurkTsIK’s move to undercut the courts’ financial basis by refusing 
to subsidize them also limited their power, although some courts apparently were 
able to circumvent that by using their own official seals for financial transactions. 

As the secular court system grew, it began to provide a viable and attractive 
legal alternative, particularly for the poor. The Commissariat of Justice and the 
Court-Building Section put a substantial amount of effort into propaganda that 
emphasized the corrupt nature of the religious courts versus the justice of 
“revolutionary law.” While it is not possible to analyze the effects of propaganda 
with any sense of certainty, I suggest that the opening of an alternative legal system 
did make an impact on people, an impact that is perhaps best understood by looking 
at the analogous situation of the Jewish religious court, the bet din, during the 
Jewish emancipation in Europe. 

Until the late eighteenth century European Jews had lived in semiautonomous 
communities within the larger Christian polity. These communities, called kehillot, 
regulated their own internal affairs, oversaw tax collection, and convened courts 
when necessary. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries most European 
Jews were “emancipated,” that is, given full rights as citizens of the states in which 
they lived. Generally the terms of emancipation included the disbanding of the 
kehillot, since the rights of Jews as a corporate body were eliminated in exchange 


"Za partiiu No. 4 (December 1927): pp. 123-124. 
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for the granting of rights to Jews as individuals. The Jewish courts were not directly 
banned in the way that Central Asian courts were, but their authority was severely 
undermined because they no longer had any power to enforce their rulings; that 
power had been given to the larger state. As a result, Jews who were eager to 
exercise their new rights, who disliked traditional Jewish law, or who wanted to 
ensure that their suits could be enforced went to the state courts rather than the 
Jewish ones. Recourse to a bet din and abiding by its decisions became a voluntary 
and private matter. 

The same mechanisms were at work on the Muslim courts. Where they no 
longer had state backing to enforce their decisions, obedience to them was rendered 
voluntary, and people began to turn to courts whose decisions could be enforced. 
This process unfolded gradually and very unevenly, depending on how well the 
people’s courts were functioning. As a result, different okrug court organs could 
honestly send highly contradictory reports to the NKIu UzSSR, saying both that the 
influence of the Muslim courts was very strong and that it was weak. 

The Muslim court system was declared officially “eliminated” on several 
occasions, mostly in the fall of 1927, although these declarations were followed 
immediately by paragraphs on how to eliminate the courts that still remained. 
“Soviet” courts that still judged according to Muslim law continued to be a 
problem. A Soviet judge in 1929 had been a former mudarris. A case came before 
him wherein a mulla had divorced his wife but did not wish to pay her alimony, and 
she sued for her economic rights. The judge found in her favor and gave the mulla 
a stiff lecture on the Quranic injunctions to support one’s wife and children even 
after divorce!” 

One of the latest references to operational Muslim courts dates from a congress 
of NKIu UZSSR workers held in 1929, where Mavlianbekov reported: “The Sharia 
court, which was a sharp weapon of the clergy and bais . . . has been eliminated,” 
and in the next breath continued “We need to uncover those kazi courts which still 
exist in secret form.””' It is quite possible that “unmasking secret kazis” was a 
rhetorical tool used for the dekulakization campaign and party purges that were 
happening at that time, but it is also likely that underground courts were still in 
existence. There were complaints of active Muslim courts in 1930, and in 1934 one 
of several Uzbeks convicted of sabotage and not fulfilling the cotton plan was listed 
as a qadi by profession.” These scattered exceptions aside, however, the religious 
courts had ceased to be an effective social force by early 1928. 


2M. Mitrofanov, “Sovetskoe stroitel’stvo v Iangi-Iul’skom raione Uzbekskoi SSR,” 
Revoliutsionnyi Vostok No. 6 (1929): pp. 229-230. 

*ITsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 96, 1.89, Protocol No. 21, Collegium of NKIu September 
4, 1927. d. 108, 1. 11, decision of TsIK and Sovnarkom UZSSR 1927, “Ob uprazdnenii v 
UZSSR kaziev”; d. 226, 1. 2, “Rezoliutsiia—Doklad A. Mavlianbekova o rabote NKIu.” 

7217, Karpych, “O teoriticheskikh problemakh sovetskogo vostoka i postanovke ikh 
izucheniia,” Revoliutsiia i natsional’nosti No. 1 (May 1930): p. 102. TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, 
d. 1114, 1. 316. 
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The Uzbek TsIK Sovetov and Sovnarkom published their “thoughts” on the 
final transfer of wagf property September 2, 1927, in the “Collection of Statutes and 
Regulations of the UzSSR.” The decision stated that all waqf property that had 
already been taken over for inventory by the GVU prior to that date would be 
transferred to the jurisdiction and administration of Narkompros, effective October 
1. All profits from the waqfs would go to fund education.” In good order, the local 
newspapers langi farghona, Zarafshan (Samarkand region) and Ozod bukhoro (but 
not Khiva’s Inqilob go'iashi) all ran prominent announcements that their waqfs had 
been liquidated.” 

This law still left open the question of what to do with the remaining wagfs that 
supported mosques, madrasas, and religious schools. Their confiscation had been 
under discussion since March 1927, but the party had taken little action. An article 
on Khojent Okrug reported some redistribution of rural religious waqf lands to 
sharecroppers but also expressed doubt that the process could continue smoothly 
because of opposition from clergy and their followers, the sharecroppers them- 
selves.” The complete elimination of the wagf system, as opposed to simply 
requisitioning it for the state, was also delayed by the continued dependence of 
schools on wagf funds. In May 1928, for example, the Khojent Okrug education 
department cautioned that it might have trouble building the planned number of 
schools because too much waqf income was being leeched off into “unauthorized” 
expenditures, and no substitute source of income was in place.” The government 
began to move a little more aggressively on the issue in mid-1928, as suggested by 
this report of an Andijan imam, Agzam Khan Tiuria [Tora], lamenting: 


Not having an income for existence, I went to the village of Khanabad (Kanibad) not long 
ago and wished to work there as an imam, but when I found out that the government had 
seized the mosque’s waqf land and garden, I returned home. We have begun to live badly, 
everywhere you look; everywhere they oppress us and press on us, and everything has 
become tighter. 


The collectivization campaign provided the final impetus for eliminating waqfs 


?TsGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 319a, 1. 19. Decision No. 99 of TsIK Sovetov and 
Sovnarkom, originally passed August 15, 1927. 
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120, 121(October 21, November 1, November 7, 1927): pp. 3, 4, 10. In Samarkand Okrug 
by October 15. Zarafshan No. 98 (Nov. 15, 1927): p. 4. In Bukhara Okrug by October 20. 
Ozod bukhoro No. 115 (Oct. 24, 1927): p. 4. 
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entirely. An August 1, 1928, resolution of the Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz declared that 
the Commissariat of Land (Narkomzem) should prepare within two months to 
liquidate religious waqfs and the orchards and vineyards attached to them, “on the 
territories of okrugs [where] the land-water reform has been carried out,” indicating 
that there were still areas untouched by earlier land reform campaigns. These lands 
were to be redistributed “to the toiling peasant according to the principle of actual 
use’’—peasants who worked rented waqf land could claim ownership. Instead of 
requisitioning waqfs for the use of local education departments, these lands were 
to go directly to collective farms, unless conditions prevented it: 


5) Free waqf lands, and lands of the same designated category which are found in rental use 
by non-working or part-time working owners, are to be used as additional pieces [to be 
added to] existing kolkhozes and for the organization of new kolkhozes, and where 
kolkhozes are absent and there is no possibility to organize new ones, grant [the land] as an 
additional piece to an individual poor owner. 


This transfer was to be completed by the beginning of 1929. The regions that had 
not yet undergone land reform (Surkhan Daria, Kashka Daria, and, as always, 
Khorezm) were to be subjected to land reform and the confiscation of waqfs 
simultaneously, certainly a recipe for serious upheaval. Aware of that danger, the 
Ispolburo also recommended that the project be accompanied by “an explanatory 
campaign in the periodical literature,” to convince the peasants that everything 
was being done in their interest. 

Poor organization and corruption remained formidable obstacles to successfully 
eliminating waqfs. The same month that the Ispolburo adopted its resolution, a 
report on land redistribution in Uzbekistan commented that some poor peasants 
were, in fact, receiving land, but haphazardly at best.” The waqf system officially 
ceased to exist by January 1929, but in reality hung on until at least 1930, when 
“responsible workers” were still being arrested for the crime of distributing 
uninventoried waqf lands to friends in return for half the harvest.” Most likely, legal 
and illegal waqfs were not completely eliminated until collectivization was 
completed, and even then, kolkhoz members found ways to fund mosques from the 
land. Certainly, though, religious institutions of all kinds were badly damaged by 
the confiscation of their property, by whatever means that it occurred. 

Muslim schools began to be seriously affected by the increased competition for 
waqf income in 1927, as the aforementioned Andijan incident illustrated. The 
madrasas in settled areas were hit the hardest, because their graduates were 
perceived to pose the greatest danger to the regime. A detailed Sredazburo report 
on the clergy, written in July 1928, noted declines in the numbers of students and 


*®RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d.446, 11. 108-110. Protocol No. 51, session of the Ispolburo 
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schools in several areas: 


In Kokand in 1926-1927 18 madrasas functioned, with 1098 students [mulla-bachei]}. At the 
beginning of 1928 only three madrasas continued to function with 145 students, [although] 
from the beginning of the school year at the aforementioned three madrasas there were up 
to 400 students. ... 

In the cities of Andijan and Namangan last year there were 23 madrasas with up to 1600 
students; in 1928 the number of madrasas has not declined, but the number of students 
declined to approximately 862 (these figures are not quite exact)... 

In the past Samarkand had the most famous madrasas in Central Asia. Now it has not 
one. Most of them have been exploited by the Mestkhoz, since they were suitable for 
housing. Individual teachers conduct classes at home; these may number five... 

There is a slightly different situation with the madrasas in the Old City of Bukhara. Last 
year there were four madrasas here with 120 students; in 1928 there are two madrasas, but 
with a significant rise in the number of students—176 in all.” 


The report continued that no madrasas had officially existed in Tashkent since 1926 
(indicating that the Old City Ispolkom’s decree had never actually been repealed), 
but a few teachers still conducted classes in their homes. In general, the number of 
maktabs and qorikhonas also declined in urban areas, but not in the countryside. 

The declines correlated, to some degree, with the condition of the Soviet school 
system. Where secular schools were stronger, religious ones tended to be weaker, 
and viceversa, following the same pattern that the secular and religious court 
systems did. The condition of the courts and schools together could be used as one 
indicator of general Soviet strength in an area; Andijan had both religious courts 
and schools operating openly in 1929, while Communist officials were continually 
dissatisfied with conditions there.” 

Pressure to establish Soviet schools that taught Central Asians technical skills 
in their native languages increased sharply as the Great Break progressed, from both 
the industrialization drive and the continued “uzbekizatsiia’ campaign to bring as 
many natives into responsible positions as possible. Zelenskii passionately urged 
that the “scissors crisis” between the demand for skilled natives and the actual 
supply of such workers be resolved quickly.’ Demand by Uzbeks themselves for 
secular education increased as people saw technical certificates as keys to economic 
and social betterment. Even Muslim schools tried to meet the new demands by 


*'RGASPIF. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 11. 5-6. “Doklad o musul’ manskom dukhovenstve,” by 
the Agitation-Propaganda Department of Sredazburo, July 24, 1928. 

*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 613, 1. 11. February 13, 1929, memo from Andijan 
agitation-propaganda worker Rakhima Aiubov to the Andijan Okrug and city party 
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3I, Zelenskii, “V bor’be za kulturu,” Za partiiu No. 7 (July 1928): p. 10. When the 
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adding more science to their curricula.” In spite of the increasing need, however, 
the resources were simply not there to build enough schools. As late as November 
1928 Khorezm Okrug, admittedly a perennial problem, had 47 Soviet schools to 
over 400 Muslim ones for its rural population.” This imbalance in educational 
supply and demand would remain for many years to come, even though the massive 
Soviet campaign for universal primary education that was launched in 1931 
partially corrected the problem. 


ANTI-ISLAMIC PROPAGANDA 


The approach of fall meant that it was time to plan the implementation of the 
anticlerical campaign. The 14th Sredazburo Plenum, which met October 8—10, had 
surprisingly little to say on the issue, however. The plenum was dominated by 
discussions of how to rationalize the apparat, correct endemic incompetence in the 
judiciary (“the lowest people, many of whom have been expelled from the party’”’)*® 
and continue the women’s campaign. Only Ibragimov mentioned the clergy directly, 
and that was to reiterate his opposition to attacking the Turkmen clerical establish- 
ment too hastily—the party was still not ready to take over the social role the clergy 
played.” 

Outside of the plenum, however, plans for energetic antireligious propaganda 
developed rapidly. The agitprop section of Sredazburo and the Antireligious 
Commission of the Uzbek Central Committee’s Agitprop Department had set up 
cells of the Union of Godless in Khojent, Bukhara, and Samarkand over the spring 
and summer of 1927. None of them reported much success, however.” The 
Komsomol had also begun to conduct propaganda in Soviet schools, with equally 
poor results. The Komsomol’s failure is interesting, though, because it was due not 
so much to youthful zealotry as to continued ethnic mistrust and misunderstanding. 

There were effectively two Komsomols in Uzbekistan, for Europeans and for 
Turkestanis. The Europeans did not know native languages or customs, and few 
Uzbek Komsomol members had learned Russian. Komsomol members in the Old 
City of Tashkent had virtually no contact with the Europeans who ran the Okrug 
Committee. The rural situation was, of course, worse; Komsomol cells had terrible 
trouble recruiting girls and were too weak to resist pressure from local elites. In the 


3A. Arsharuni, “Antireligioznaia propaganda na Sovetskom Vostoke,” 
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region of Chust, near Namangan, a religious youth organization called Din 
(religion) was itself recruiting komsomols, who were still religiously observant 
anyway. 

Given the immense language barriers, it was likely that rural komsomols did 
not know that they were supposed to be atheists. It was still often the case that party 
instructions were completely ineffective because they could not be read. Ten years 
after the October Revolution, a rural cell in Turkmenistan explained that they 
ignored most party memos that came their way because they could not read Russian. 
If a document looked important enough to warrant understanding, they had to send 
30 versts on horseback for a translator and pay him 100 rubles, which they could 
seldom afford to do. This certainly explains Ibragimov’s reluctance to push things 
too quickly in the Turkmen SSR. Uzbek rural cells had similar problems. 
Alcoholism, laziness, and general bad behavior also plagued local cells.” 
Nonetheless, some propagandists were optimistic that education could overcome 
religion—even though children learned Muslim customs at home they could be 
taught proper behavior by example at school. Teaching the basics of evolution and 
technology, particularly on religious holidays, would do the rest.” 

Party directives always stipulated that propaganda developed in Russia had to 
be tailored to fit local and non-Russian situations, although they were never precise 
on how this was to be done.*' The real work was assigned to native antireligious 
propagandists, who presumably knew best how to convince their compatriots of the 
truth of Soviet scientific atheism. Emilian Iaroslavskii, taking a page from Sultan 
Galiev, instructed that caution was especially required with the Turkic peoples 
because they considered themselves oppressed as Muslims: 


A careless approach to the matter of antireligious propaganda among these peoples [Tatars, 
Uzbeks, etc.] can call up memories of this oppression and be interpreted by the most 
backward and the most fanatic part of the Muslim population as a repeat of the past, when 
Christian missionaries reviled the Mohammedan faith. Therefore as a rule, it is necessary to 
arrange that antireligious propaganda among Muslims must absolutely be carried out by 
those comrades who have themselves come from among the Muslims.” 


In Uzbekistan, it fell to Narkompros chairman Mannan Ramzi to take directives 
from Moscow and craft them into a set of practical instructions for antireligious 
propagandists in the field. Ramzi (born Abdullaev in 1898; died ca. 1939) was an 
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author and playwright who joined the party in 1920, worked as the director of the 
Uzbek Commissariat of Enlightenment from roughly 1926 to 1930, and in 1929 was 
elected to the Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz. He was arrested in 1930 on charges of 
poisoning a fellow writer and harboring Pan-Turkist and/or nationalist sympathies 
and died in prison in approximately 1939.” 

Ramzi’s program for conducting anti-Islamic propaganda was first presented 
at a party conference held in Tashkent in November 25-26, 1927.“ His instructions 
were later printed in a pamphlet entitled Khayoldan haqiqatga (From Illusion to the 
Truth, written in Uzbek, although he spoke to the conference in Russian).* Ramzi’s 
program followed the line advocated at the 12th Party Congress in 1923, with a few 
modifications to adapt to local conditions. Its cornerstone was scientific, materialist 
education. The foundation of religion, according to Ramzi, was the ignorance and 
fear of natural forces, which were then used by the ruling class to exploit the 
masses.*° Education could wash away crippling ignorance, but Ramzi cautioned that 
‘‘antireligious agitation” must be approached gently and without force: 


When starting agitation among the peasants do not begin directly by saying “there is no god” 
or “the prophets are liars,” rather you must explain the foundations of Marxism to the 
peasants easily, understandably, with simple words; you need to begin by explaining natural 
events based on scientific proof, you need to teach the scientific basis of production in the 
village economy.” 


Ramzi spelled out in some detail where and how materialist education was to 
take place. The formation of antireligious circles and cells of the Union of Godless 
was particularly important. These groups were the primary forum for lectures, 
discussions, and Marxist analyses of Muslim law and customs. However, any public 
gathering of people was a potential audience for antireligious views. Ramzi 
suggested holding discussions in workers’ clubs, “red” teahouses (chaykhonalar), 
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and red corners or any place where people gathered in the evening.” 

The first place to organize antireligious circles was within the Uzbek 
Communist Party and Komsomol themselves, as party officials had stated 
repeatedly. Ramzi sharply criticized party members for adhering to religion and 
emphasized that “there is no place in our party for religious Communists.”” He 
lamented the fact that “Communists and workers” were attending circumcision 
ceremonies and other such events and demanded that these “sick people” cease their 
activities.” 

Ramzi’s proposal for ridding Communists of religious belief included setting 
aside one day each week for party members to discuss antireligious agitation, and 
organizing a special cadre devoted solely to antireligious work among party 
members. The activists were to set up and lead antireligious circles and cells of the 
Union of Godless (in Uzbek Khudosizlar) and help develop atheist training courses 
for potential antireligious workers.” 

Movies, radio, and theater were also important for the party’s program. Ramzi 
urged broadcasting lectures and scientific presentations on the radio, particularly 
just before and during Muslim holidays. He himself made several of these 
broadcasts. Movies could be used to “defame the origins of religion and the 
clergy” and were a major tool for reaching women, most of whom were illiterate. 
Two of the titles that Ramzi mentioned specifically were Ikkinchi khotin (The 
Second Wife) and Chachvon (The Veil), which had only recently come out. 

The women’s magazine Yer iuzi (Face of the Earth) ran an article on the 
making of Chachvon, illustrating its militant atheist uses. The piece featured stills 
from the movie, showing a young woman fending off the advances of a lurid older 
male, then being comforted by her mother. Having been liberated by Communism, 
the heroine not only unveils, but holds a pen to her lips while wearing a rather 
fetching shirt and tie! This heavy-handed coding (Communism brings literacy and 
power, which are masculine) was quite typical of antireligious propaganda across 
the USSR.” Like the Jadids before him, Ramzi was also a champion of theater as 
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a teaching tool and wanted anti-Islamic plays to be written as soon as possible. He 
lamented the lack of print material and demanded that more antireligious stories be 
written and published.” 

Ramzi modified one of Sultan Galiev’s ideas (whether consciously or not is 
unknown) and suggested that the party rely on workers themselves to discuss and 
criticize religion in their own workshops and neighborhoods, rather than bringing 
in non-proletarian Communists. Select workers would have to be trained for this 
task, but Ramzi confidently asserted, “This work is easy for them because they 
know the worker’s life since they themselves are workers. They understand this very 
well.”” 

When it came to agitation in the village, however, Ramzi showed no such 
confidence. He portrayed the Uzbek dehgon as beset by ignorance and fear of the 
forces of nature, plagued by a variety of diseases, forced to rely solely upon 
“imams, ishans, fortune-tellers (folbinlar), itinerate preachers (galandarlar), and 
prayer-leaders, healing sickness by conjuring or blowing (air).””” Such peasants 
could not be trusted to carry out antireligious work themselves, so Ramzi enlisted 
outsiders (Communists, doctors and other medical workers, agronomists) to help. 
Communist agitators and agronomists were to give lectures and lead discussions on 
basic science: the causes of wind, rain, thunderstorms, various plant diseases, and 
the changing of the seasons, how crops grow, and how to get a better yield. If these 
phenomena were successfully explained, Ramzi said, “Then the dehqon will not say 
‘the crops grow by the will and kindness of God.””” 

Antireligious lecturers were instructed to discuss traditional dostons (epic 
poetry) and myths about Sufi saints, devils, jinns, devs, and similar creatures from 
a scientific point of view, provoke argument from the peasants, and defeat them 
with science and logic. Medical workers were to explain the scientific bases of 
disease to their patients, assure them that sickness does not come from the divine, 
and destroy their faith in traditional healers.’ Ramzi showed a tendency to relish 
exploiting the peasants’ ignorance and lack of sophistication in debate, despite his 
own instructions to respect the peasants and speak on their level. In a section of the 
pamphlet called “Catching the Murid” (Murid ovlash), he wrote: “It is necessary to 
publish and tell to the peasants the interesting and amusing events that happen in 
catching the murid, to explain that the ishans are parasites and spongers, to make 
use of and generalize the peasants’ own ideas in order to criticize them, [and] use 
their own arguments as proof.””” City-bred Communists often showed great 
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contempt for peasants (Marx and Lenin were somewhat notorious for their hatred 
of rural life), and Ramzi displayed a similar attitude throughout his pamphlet. 

In order to assure the stability and growth of antireligious organizations in the 
villages, Ramzi suggested using the established system of urban-rural cultural 
patronage (shefstvo in Russian, otolik in Uzbek), whereby large organizations in the 
cities would sponsor rural antireligious groups or projects and send resources to 
them.” He finished his pamphlet by emphasizing the importance of Soviet 
education in antireligious work and pleaded for a new school system to be built. 

These tactics seemed sensible in theory, but the conference where Ramzi 
presented them illustrated a host of practical problems that confronted anti-Islamic 
activists in the field. Whipping militant atheist cadres into shape was going to be a 
long and difficult task for party instructors. Khansuvarov complained that no action 
had yet been taken on orders from the 13th Sredazburo Plenum and said that the 
Union of Godless had to revise its thinking to match the work of the progressive 
clergy and that it was necessary to improve the party’s “low cultural level,” 
compared with that of the clergy. 

He then engaged in a fascinating dialogue with the audience, as rank-and-file 
members tried to convey their side of the story. Khansuvarov stated the obvious, 
that propagandists did not like to do antireligious work. According to the 
stenogram, a voice from the audience called out: 


And sometimes they are afraid of it. 
Khansuvarov: Yes, sometimes they are afraid of it. 


Party influence in the old city mahallas and rural villages was very weak. 
Khansuvarov explained: “There are many of these mahallas in which there is not a 
single Communist, but there are 10 ishans. Neither the GPU nor the police can 
help.””' Khansuvarov fully understood why antireligious propagandists would be 
afraid to do their jobs. The average native Communist, he said, was afraid of both 
the old and the new worlds, and so he tried to hedge his bets as much as possible by 
going to party meetings and then praying at home. Someone said: “Between two 
fires!” and Khansuvarov answered, “Yes, sitting between two fires.” With 
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other organizations would adopt villages and conduct “political-cultural enlightenment” 
projects aimed at their clients. The program was not terribly successful, due to the mutual 
ignorance and suspicion between sponsors and clients, and seems to have been dropped in 
the 1930s. G. Shibailo, “Osnovnye voprosy shefskoi raboty,” Kommunisticheskaia 
revoliutsiia, No. 10 (May 1926): pp. 12-14. Shefstvo rabochikh Tashkenta nad kishlakom 
1924-1929. Sbornik dokumentov (Tashkent: 1962). 

*'PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1168, 11. 23, 27. 

&Tbid., 1. 35. This astonishing exchange is an echo of the ancient Eurasian steppe 
custom of passing goods or people between two fires to purify them. When Alexander 
Nevskii and other thirteenth century Russian princes presented tribute to the Golden Horde, 
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propagandists such as these, afraid and receiving little support from the government, 
it is no wonder that anti-Islamic work was all but nonexistent. Khansuvarov could 
not offer them much help or inspiration, either. His proposals for improving the 
situation were the usual vague generalizations about the need to organize cells, 
distribute literature, and recruit the intelligentsia to the atheist side with no guidance 
as to how these goals should be accomplished.® 

The Uzbek Union of Militant Godless (Soiuz Kurashchan Khudosizlar) was not 
yet in a position to fulfill its prescribed duties. Although cells of the Godless had 
been around for a while, the organization held its first congress only in March 1928 
in Andijan. The Godless claimed to have approximately 500 members at the time, 
but since they did not conduct systematic surveys of their organization, this was a 
broad guess at best. The Tashkent Okrug Bureau of the Godless reported that by 
May, a mere two months later, it supervised 58 cells with 1,812 members. The 
following August, however, Stupochenko informed the Central Soviet of the USSR 
Godless that there were 1812 cells in the Tashkent Okrug Bureau, with an 
“unsatisfactory,” but unspecified, number of workers.” The situation in Bukhara 
was worse. The organization existed largely on paper, kept only scant records, and 
was not aware of the existence of other Godless cells in the area.” A 1931 survey 
of the Godless’ membership across the USSR estimated that there were 60,000 
members in Uzbekistan. However, given the organization’s propensity to count 
“paper” members or invent their figures out of whole cloth, that number is highly 
suspect.” 

The Godless organization was riddled with problems at all levels. The Russians 
who directed propaganda knew very little about Islam or Central Asia and, for the 
most part, did not care to learn. Their ignorance caused them to make fundamental 
mistakes in the formulation and aims of their product, which were then compounded 
by the fact that they faced an unwilling audience. It was highly disorganized—like 
the Komsomol cells, the Russian Tashkent group and the Uzbek groups had very 
little to do with each other and devoted more energy to internal intrigue than to their 
ostensible jobs. In Andijan in 1928 the Godless and Komsomol cells organized an 
anti-Qurbon Bayram “carnival,” which they claimed attracted 5,000 people to 


they and their tribute were passed between two fires before being given to the khan. 

°PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1168, ll. 40—42. 

* Khudosizlar No. 1 (1928): p. 55. 

®RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1615, 1. 22. “Otchet o rabote Okruzhnoe Biuro Soiuza 
Khudasizlar za vremia s 1 ianvaria 1928 po 1 maia 1928.” GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 14, 1. 
132. “Doklad o rabote Tashkentskogo Okruzhnogo Biuro SB,” by Stupochenko and 
Kobetskii, delivered August 20, 1928. 

°RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1978, 1. 23. “Dokladnaia zapiska v APPO SAB” 
(Sredazburo), an account of an investigatory trip to Bukhara in April 1929. 

°’GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 42, 1. 40. “Kontrol’nye tsifry rosta sostava SVB na vtoruiu 
polovinu 1931 g.” Daniel Peris, Storming the Heavens: The Soviet League of the Militant 
Godless (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1998), pp. 175-176. 
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demonstrations and question-and-answer sessions designed to mock the clergy.” 
This was entirely ignored by the Tashkent Bureau. The Uzbek group lost its 
leadership after the arrests of Batu and Ramzi and had trouble replacing them.” The 
central Godless organization in Moscow had tremendous difficulty keeping track 
of its Uzbek branches and often pleaded in vain for information from them.” In a 
bureaucratic system obsessed with documentation, the Uzbek Union of Militant 
Godless did not manage to organize or preserve its records, an indication of both 
the poor state they that were in and the low esteem that they were granted by the rest 
of the party apparat. 

The problem of Russian ignorance of Islam was a continual plague. Time after 
time Godless officials begged, cajoled, and demanded that propagandists study 
Islam thoroughly, saying that they knew “‘murderously little” about the religion, but 
their exhortations apparently went unheeded.”' Ignorance of Islam seriously diluted 
the impact of propaganda. The most egregious mistakes that propagandists made 
stemmed from assumptions that Islam functioned similarly to Christianity. This, 
plus the logic of Soviet nationality policy, led the Godless to try to separate 
religious from national identities. It was permissible to criticize the former, but not 
the latter. However, most Central Asians did not differentiate between national 
identity and religion, making this a ludicrous idea.” 

The all-union and local branches of the Godless, such as they were, used every 
outlet available to them to spread propaganda, including newspapers and journals, 
movies, public demonstrations, radio broadcasts, and posters. The propaganda 
expressed three essential themes: (1) mullas, ishans, and other “cult servants” 
worked for the oppressing classes to help exploit workers and peasants, (2) religion 
developed as a way for primitive man to understand and control the incomprehensi- 


3: Andijon hayiitga qarshi qattiq qo’zghaldi,” Khudosizlar No. 4 (1928): pp. 40-41. 
Given that Andijan was a clerical stronghold, the high crowd estimate seems extremely 
doubtful. 

°RGASPIF. 62, op. 2, d. 2471, 1.92. September 23, 1930 protocol of the Central Asian 
Regional Bureau of the Godless. 

™GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 31, 1. 77 September 30, 1929 circular note from Oleshchuk 
demanding more reports from all local cells; RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 2471, 1. 33, 1930 
complaint from Kobetskii that he was not receiving protocols in a timely fashion. F. 62, op. 
2, d. 2928, ll. 7, 15, April 17, 1932, central SVB request for information on local activities. 

"I, Kiselev, “Protiv boga i religii,” Za partiiu No. 1 (January 1928): p. 86; V. Mokeev, 
“Nashi zadachi v antireligioznoi propagande,” Za partiiu No. 1-2 (February 1929): pp. 
73-79, RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 11. 98-99; F. 62, op. 2, d. 739, I. 61, “Tezisy. Po 
dokladu tov. Ramzi ob antireligioznoi propagande sredi osnovnykh natsional’nostei 
Uzbekistana.” 

”M. Kobetskii, “Antireligioznoe vospitanie v sovetskoi shkole natsional ’nykh raionov.” 
Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia No. 6 (March 1928), pp. 61—65. The Estonian, Latvian, and 
Polish clergies were also creating problems by equating religious and national persecution. 
Kobetskii’s emphasis on the need to study Islam was unintentionally underlined by a 
typesetter’s error at the end of his article, where an Arabic-script emblem of the USSR was 
printed upside down. 
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ble forces of nature and could be eliminated with basic scientific knowledge, and 
(3) Islam brutally oppressed and exploited women. As the collectivization and 
industrialization campaigns developed, Islam as a barrier to higher production 
became the dominant theme. 

The USSR Union of Militant Godless exerted its influence primarily through 
the newspaper Bezbozhnik and the journals Bezbozhnik and Antireligioznik. In fact, 
promoting subscriptions to these publications seems to have consumed the bulk of 
the union’s energy. In order to extend the reach of antireligious propaganda in 
Uzbekistan, the APO TsK KP(b)Uz funded an Uzbek-language journal, Khudosiz- 
lar, which ran for about five years. Ramzi was named editor and put in charge of 
the committee to produce the journal, promising that it would be available in time 
for Ramadan, no later than March 10, 1928.” 

The low literacy rate in Uzbekistan meant that print propaganda was used as 
a secondary tactic by the Uzbek Godless—for most of its run Khudosizlar had a 
circulation of 2,000-3,000, which increased to 7,200 during its last year of 
publication. Because the journal was being produced in the middle of the chaotic 
shift from Arabic script to a Latin alphabet, it was difficult for even an educated 
person to read.” Khudosizlar ran a mélange of articles, most of them on how to 
conduct oral propaganda, such as “Methods of Organization against Religion,” or 
“The Task of Antireligious Propaganda for the Village Teacher.” It also carried 
news of Godless organizations’ activities and meetings and examples of propa- 
ganda, such as “Parasites: Against the Spongers’ Holiday,” a diatribe by Ramzi 
against clerical exploitation at Qurbon Bayram, or “Counterrevolution and the 
Clergy,” about how the clergy were disrupting cotton production in the Farghana 
Valley.” The fickleness and counterrevolutionary character of the Muslim clergy 
was a favorite theme of the journal throughout its existence, as was the class nature 
of Islam. Articles on basic science were another regular feature, part of the theory 
that scientific education would dispel religious superstition. These ranged from 
“The Appearance of Life and the Human Species on Earth,” which featured pictures 
of dinosaurs, single-celled animals, and a boy with a tail, to “Could there be Life on 
Mars?” a more speculative import from a European writer. Anti-Islamic fiction and 


#TsGA Uz, F. 94, op. 2, d. 41, 11. 8, 31. Protocol of the APO TsK KP(b)Uz for the 
original January 29, 1928, decision; follow-up at a session of the Collegium of the Printing 
Department of TsK KP(b)Uz, February 7, 1928. 

"The first issue of Khudosizlar was written mostly in the modified Arabic script of 
1923-1927, but also used an early version of the United Turkic Latin Alphabet, which 
contained a combination of Latin, Cyrillic, and-a few invented characters. Over time the 
journal used fewer Arabic and more Latin fonts, becoming entirely Latin by 1931. The Latin 
system gradually regularized and became more readable, until it was replaced by a Cyrillic- 
based alphabet in 1941. On latinization, see William Fierman, Language Planning and 
National Development: The Uzbek Experience (Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 1991), pp. 
98-110. 

"Qurbon Bayram/Hayt (Feast of the Sacrifice), marks the end of the pilgrimage season 
and Abraham’s near-sacrifice of his son Ismail (in the Muslim tradition). 
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poetry by Uzbek writers such as former Jadid Abdalrauf Fitrat and N. Rahimi were 
also standard.” The Uzbek Godless also produced a newspaper called Khudosizlar, 
but no copies of it seem to have survived. 

The Russian-language antireligious serials circulated in Uzbekistan, but few 
Muslims could have read and been influenced by them. Certainly, leaders such as 
Hamza, Ramzi, and Ikramov drew on them for propaganda ideas, but it is doubtful 
that ordinary Uzbeks would have bothered with them.” Kobetskii made some effort 
at developing an “antireligious reader” in Uzbek, probably for use as a sourcebook 
by propagandists. However, since his proposal was to translate a textbook written 
for Russian peasants into Uzbek, the project most likely failed.” Nine years later 
the Orgburo of the Uzbek Godless was still calling for a native-language antirelli- 
gious reader.” In 1928 Ipatkhojaev, an Uzbek member of the Tashkent Okrug 
Bureau, suggested translating the Quran into Uzbek, on the intriguing theory that 
greater knowledge of what the Quran actually said would be helpful for antireii- 
gious propaganda. However, the group decided that it did not have the funds to 
pursue this project.” 

Plans for the antiholiday campaigns always called for the mass printing of 
posters, pamphlets, wall newspapers, and banners, with the texts provided by the 
central Godless and translated into local languages. Posters were to be designed so 
that the illiterate person would get the point as well as the literate. They showed 
evil-looking caricatures of ishans and bays attempting to block elections to the 
soviets, for example, only to be shooed out by handsome, well-muscled peasants.®! 
Pamphlets and small booklets like Protiv Qurbon Bairam/Qurbon bayramga qarshi 
(Against the Feast of the Sacrifice) were to be sold as fund raisers for local Godless 
organizations.” 

The intellectual level of anti-Islamic propaganda was generally quite low, 


’°Z.. Alim, “Dinga qarshi tashviqot usullari,” Khudosizlar No. 4 (1928): pp. 27-35; F. 
Rahman, “Dinga qarshi targhibotda qishloq muallimining vazifasi,” Khudosizlar No. 2 
(1929): pp. 54-56; Ramzi, “Tekin khur, harom tomoqlarning haitiga qarshi,” Khudosizlar 
No. 3 (1928): pp. 3-5; “Iqtisodi aksilinqilobi va ruhonilar,” Khudosizlar No. 6 (1931): pp. 
3-5; “Yerda tiriklik va odamzodining paydo bo’ lishi,” Khudosizlar No. 11—12 (1929): pp. 
62-70; S. Bok, “Marsda hayot qanday bo’ luvi mumkin?” Khudosizlar No. 7-8 (1930): pp. 
46-47. 

"For a useful digest of anti-Islamic articles in the journal Bezbozhnik, see Fanny Bryan, 
“Anti-Islamic Propaganda: Bezbozhnik, 1925-1935,” Central Asian Survey Vol. 5, No. 1 
(1986): pp. 39-47. 

"“GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 14, 1. 138. December 14, 1927, protocol of the Working 
Presidium of the Union of Militant Godless. 

”PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 614, 1. 90. March 5, 1936, session of the Presidium 
of the Orgburo of TsS SVBUz. 

#RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1196, 1. 107. Protocol No. 6, February 11, 1928. 

"!P. Zaitsev, “Provedenie izbiratel’noi kampanii v Uzbekistane,” Vlast’ sovetov No. 9 
(February 27, 1927): p. 13. 

“GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 1. 36. 
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relying on crude humor and extreme stereotypes. For example, the story “Allah Can 
Do Everything,” concerned a poor peasant couple who lost their son to disease and 
then their only cow to a greedy and heartless mulla, and an article on “Ishans and 
Murids (Turkestan),”’ depicted the Sufis as fraudulent, food-grubbing parasites.*° 
Posters done up in Moscow regularly depicted Allah (seriously offensive in itself) 
as a thick-lipped, stupid character. Khudosizlar did not have the budget to use many 
illustrations, and the few cover drawings that it did run in 1931 were obviously 
boilerplate from Moscow, although at least one cartoon appeared of a turbaned 
mulla carousing with wine and half-naked women.” 

The Godless organizations in Uzbekistan struggled to develop and maintain 
their cadres, with little success. Stupochenko and especially her successor Solovev 
spent a great deal of energy on training courses for antireligious activists. 
Nevertheless, there were endless complaints about the shortage of cadres or of 
native members for those cadres, the deep ignorance of cadre members (not only 
of Islam but of the principles of antireligious propaganda), or the general reluctance 
of cadres to do their jobs.” 

The job performance of the Tashkent Godless was additionally hurt when it 
became embroiled in such intense personal/sexual conflict that it almost tore itself 
apart. This conflict, which had been brewing for some months, erupted in a 
tumultuous meeting on June 8, 1928. The organization’s major problems were 
overwork (peregruzhenost’) and poor discipline, according to Stupochenko’s 
opening address. She said that the group had 41 active members, all of whom were 
burdened with so many tasks from other organizations that they had trouble 
attending to their antireligious work.* Solovev (then her subordinate) stood up and 
publicly accused Stupochenko of arrogance, ignorance, and rude language. She, in 
turn, accused him of inviting her to his apartment late at night with improper 
motives. An additional soap opera quality was added to the dispute by the presence 
of a younger man, a nonparty member and by insinuation Stupochenko’s lover, who 
was evidently widely disliked. That sexism was an important factor in all this was 
clear from the fact that even Stupochenko’s defenders accused her of having “a real 
woman’s screech” and otherwise indicated that they disliked working for a 


«Allah vse mozhet,” Bezbozhnik (journal) No. 18 (October 1928): pp. 6-7. A. A., 
“Ishany i miuridy (Turkestan),” Bezbozhnik (newspaper) No. 11 (March 15, 1925): p. 7. 

$#N. Rahimi, “Muroqgobo,” Khudosizlar No. 11-12 (1929): p. 60. 

SRGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1196, 1. 103. Protocol No. 5, Tashkent Okrug Bureau Union 
of Godless, February 7, 1928, on organizing classes. F. 62, op. 2, d. 1614, 1. 10. F. 62, op. 
2, d. 2471, |. 34, 1930 statement that there were no native instructors available, only 
Europeans. “Materialy soveshchaniia po postonovke partiinogo prosveshcheniia v 
vostochnykh natsional’nykh oblastiakh i respublikakh,” Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia 
No. 2 January 1928): p. 92. “Bezbozhniki gotoviat novye kadry,” Uzbekistanskaia pravda 
No. 194 (October 10, 1929): p. 3. 

S RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1614, 1. 12. Protocol No. 2, June 8, 1928, ““Zasedanie fraktsii 
KP(b)Uz Tashkentskogo Okruzhnogo Biuro Soiuza Khudosizlar.” Only a few people did 
antireligious work full-time, and the problem of overwork plagued the Godless at all levels. 
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woman.” With the leadership embroiled in such drama, it is little wonder that they 
couldn’t produce effective propaganda. 

The infighting attracted attention from the center, bringing Kobetskii from 
Moscow to observe the situation first-hand. It took him only one meeting to decide 
that there were “abnormal interrelations” in the Tashkent Okrug Bureau. However, 
in his report to Moscow Kobetskii paid much more attention to the group’s 
shortcomings than to the rivalry between Stupochenko and Solovev. The bureau had 
too few members and did not assign useful work to those whom it had. Instead it 
was prone to “mistakes,” such as sending “‘antireligious discussion leaders to a 
mosque for Shakhsei-Vakhsei.’*® 

Kobetskii’s locating the root of the problem in low membership was odd, given 
the obvious personality and power conflicts involved. His proposed solutions were 
vague and unhelpful: increase membership, especially of Uzbeks, by large amounts; 
organize Godless cells in the villages; begin campaigns around the anniversary of 
the October Revolution, Women’s Day, and the Red Army; get the Komsomol more 
involved in antireligious work; improve the quality of propaganda; strengthen work 
among women; and do not send anti-Islamic speakers into mosques for Shakhsei- 
Vakhsei. None of these instructions touched on the rivalry between Stupochenko 
and Solovev. Instead, they reflected the goals and preoccupations of the Moscow 
center. 


CRUSHING THE CLERGY 


Anti-Islamic propaganda was the public face of the party’s campaign, but 
clearly it was ineffective. The real work against the clergy was carried out by the 
OGPU and higher party personnel, as local bodies had proven unsatisfactory: 


[Since] there have been cases where local organs of power (ispolkoms and their departments) 
spontaneously interfered in the affairs of a spiritual administration (nazorat-i diniia), not 
coordinating with the political organs, [we] consider it necessary in the future to put all work 
among the clergy without exception upon the latter, which in their work are guided by 
directives from party organs.” 


This shift of responsibility to the secret police causes great frustration for the 
historian, because it means that many of the relevant documents were put in 


“Tbid., 1. 13. 

“GARF F. 5407, op. I, d. 14, 1. 132. Protocol No. 3, “Doklad o rabote Tashkentskogo 
Okruzhnogo Biuro SVB,” August 20, 1928. One would give a great deal to know the story 
behind this comment. Since Shakhsei-Vakhsei (Shii mourning in honor of Hussein’s 
martyrdom) is an emotionally intense ritual, the presence of Godless speakers may well have 
provoked violence. In 1910 Sunni students in Bukhara mocked Shiis during this ritual, 
provoking a riot and then massacre of Shiis in the Old City. 

*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 71. “Proekt predlozheniia po dokladu na 
Ispolbiuro TsK o nastroenii dukhovenstva,” by Bikson. Summer 1927. 
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currently inaccessible archives. Already on June 5, 1927, the Ispolburo TsK 
KP(b)Uz had voted to put all records from the Commission on the Clergy in the 
“Special Decisions of the Ispolburo TsK” category, which meant that they were to 
be filed separately. The records of the commission’s very next meeting are actually 
in the folder, but after that no more.” The Ispolburo declared the work of the 
Commission on the Clergy finished on November 4-5, 1928 and all of its 
remaining tasks were transferred to Agitprop TsK.” Fortunately, other departments 
continued to write about the clergy, leaving less direct, but still informative, 
material. 

Sredazburo continued its intensive surveys of the economic and demographic 
conditions of the clergy as the anticlerical campaign unfolded, providing a rich 
source of detailed information. In particular the secret “Report on the Muslim 
Clergy,” compiled by the Agitprop section of Sredazburo in July 1928, is worth 
examining at length.” 

The report’s authors were primarily concerned with the clerical population of 
Uzbekistan and its economic base. They split the clergy into four major divisions, 
city, rural, ishans (Sufis), and “sects,” and analyzed the demographics and 
economics of each group in turn. They began with a straightforward population 
estimate, then divided the clergy by age and economic condition. Finally, the report 
gave ratios of clergy to population served in some of the major cities, as shown in 
Table 5.2. Not surprisingly, the table shows that the densest clerical population was 
in the Farghana Valley, while the least dense was in the Russified cities. 

Aside from the obvious problem of poor arithmetic, notes by the authors 
identify other holes in the data. The city of Khiva and the muezzins were not 
included, although the authors estimated the latter population at up to 1,000 
individuals. They also included only those clergy for whom religious service was 
the primary or only source of income, leaving out an unknown number of part-time 
mullas. In other words, these numbers were low estimates. 

This report and a similar one delivered at the 13th Sredazburo Plenum both 
noted that the urban clergy were migrating to the countryside in significant 
numbers. The primary reasons given for this were that the village clergy were paid 
better than urban clergy and that it was much easier to avoid the Communists in 
rural areas. In Samarkand in 1926 an imam could have made 400-500 rubles per 
year, but by 1927 average income had fallen to 150-200 rubles. As the authors 
explained: 


Scanty earnings, and losing a base for their activities, have forced the clergy to abandon the 
city and go to the village. They are dispersing not only within their own okrugs, but to other 
okrugs. The Bukharan clergy are even fumbling for a foothold in Kazakhstan. The departure 


*°RGASPI F. 62, op. 3, d. 208, 1. 152. TsK KP(b)Uz protocol No. 94, June 5, 1927. 

7!PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 1. 

*RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, Il. 1-36. “Doklad o Musdukhovenstve,” APO 
Sredazburo, July 24, 1928. 
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Living Conditions of the Urban Clergy, 1928 


Imams 


1,463 


Under 30 
159 


Owning house, 
garden, and land 


658 


City 
Samarkand 
Tashkent 
Kokand 
Andijan 
Khojent 

Old Bukhara 
Margelan 
Namangan 


TOTAL: 


General Breakdown by Occupation 
Qori 
156 68 83 


Mudarris 


Ages of Urban Clergy 


30-55 55 and over 


920 701 


Property Status 


House only Engaged in trade 


538 40 


Urban Clergy to Population Ratios 


No. of clergy Population 
105 77,201 
390 178,228 
174 37,148 
205 73,465 
112 37,143 
160 46,706 
159 44,327 
331 76,000 

1,636 570,218 


Source: RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, Il. 1-2 
* The correct total is 1,236. This may imply that the remaining 544 or 554 owned no property at all. 


Judicial 


Total 


1,780 
[sic: 1,770] 


Total 


1,780 


Total 


1,226” 


Ratio 
1:735 
1:455 
1:398 [sic: 213] 
1:368 [sic: 358] 
1:332 
1:292 
1:278 


1:200 [sic: 230] 
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to the villages has been noted in a number of cities: 20 cases of out-migrating imams in Old 
Bukhara, in Margelan—10, in Khojent—up to 12, in Samarkand—10. The tendency toward 
leaving for the village among the urban clergy is growing larger.” 


In the cities listed, 6-12% of the clergy had left—hardly a Communist rout, but 
certainly a significant number. 

Section II of the report concerned the rural clergy of Uzbekistan and began 
with a parallel statistical breakdown, except that here the authors were less sure of 
their numbers: “According to the incomplete figures given (they are most 
incomplete for Khorezm), the number of clergy in Uzbek villages is 6,147” not 
including muezzins.” Of these, only 264 were credited with having any kind of 
special or higher education. Table 5.3 provides data on the ages and property status 
of the rural clergy. Overall clerical income was higher in the village than in the city. 
According to the study, a village imam could earn up to 1,000 rubles per year.” The 
village clergy as a group also tended to be a little younger than their urban 
colleagues. On the average, though, both urban and rural clergy seemed to be 
reasonably well-off, in that most clerics owned homes and some land. The ratio of 
clergy to population was much lower for rural areas than for urban ones, probably 
due to the much higher population in the countryside. 

It is essential to keep in mind that the authors themselves claimed that these 
Statistics were too low, especially since Khorezm Okrug was completely excluded. 
Even at this early stage of the anticlerical campaign, however, there were 
indications that the number of active clergy was declining. In 1925 E. Fedorov 
estimated that before the revolution there had been “no less than” 11,680 imams and 
8,000 mullas in Samarkand, Farghana, and Syr Daria Oblasts alone; these tables 
yield 3,065 clergy of all kinds for roughly the same regions. Even if one doubles the 
figure to allow for undercounting (and assumes that Fedorov’s numbers are also 
inaccurate), it is still a significant decline. A June 1927 survey of religious schools 
and clergy in Farghana Okrug had shown a total of 956 clergy, plus approximately 
156 sufis and ishans, higher than the figure of 891 clergy given for Farghana Okrug 
in this study.”° 

The statistics became even less certain in Section III of the study, which dealt 
with Sufis. The authors could not provide statistical tables for this section, only 
estimates: 


In Uzbekistan (excluding Bukhara, Zerafshan, and Khorezm okrugs), there are 533 ishans 
(neither urban nor village clerical ishans are considered in this figure). Of those, 502 


*>RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 5. 

?“Ibid., 1. 11. 

Ibid., 1. 14. 

E, Fedorov, “Religioznye perezhitki v Srednei Azii,” Krasnyi rubezh No. 2 (June 
1925): p. 52. PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 1. 62 “Dokladnaia zapiska,” signed by the 
Plenipoteniary Special Section, 2nd group, Shaganshaev. 
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Table 5.3 
Living Conditions of the Rural Clergy, 1928 
Ages of Rural Clergy 
Under 35 35-55 55 and over Total 
1,228 2,955 1,682 5,865 


Property Status 





Owning house, House only Engaged in Total 
garden, and trade 
land 
3,190 2,489 66 5,645 
[sic: 5,745] 


Rural Clergy to Population Ratios 


Okrug No. of clergy Population Ratio 
Surkhan Daria 252 186,433 1:740 
Zerafshan 238 218,112 1:665* 
Andijan 960 611,732 1:637 
Farghana 89] 514,000 1:576** 
Kashka Daria 550 304,363 1:553 
Khojent 278 139,679 1:503 
Samarkand 948 393,673 1:415 
Tashkent 855 333,369 1:390 
TOTAL: 4972 2,701,361 


Source: RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 12 
* correct ratio is 1:916; not counting Nur-Atyn raion 
** not counting the “strip from the foreign railroad.” 
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inherited their calling and only 31 [received it] by special training. The age of the ishans is: 
up to 45—216; over 45—317. ...up to 400 ishans have a house, garden, and land, [while] 
133 have only a house. These figures show that two thirds of the ishans are prosperous at the 
present time, meaning that the land reform has hit only the most economically powerful 
among them. Almost half of the ishans (270) in the surveyed okrugs are migrating to the 
backward okrugs of Surkhan-Daria and Kashka-Daria.” 


The reference to “clerical ishans” (dukhovnye ishany), meant those who were both 
“regular” mullas, teachers, and so on, and mystical guides. Excluding this group 
further depressed the estimated total of Sufis, which was already far too low 
because the surveyors excluded so many. The report additionally observed that 
approximately 314 ishans were still able to collect tribute from their followers, an 
indication of the weakness (or complicity) of the local government bodies.” 

Sredazburo’s APO also noted a distinct decline in morale, “a final disappoint- 
ment in the possibility of the clergy's existence with Soviet power,” and a decline 
in the activities and influence of the spiritual administrations. Remember that the 
year before, June 1927, the administrations were depicted as a serious threat to the 
Soviet regime. By July 1928 the OGPU had been able to inflict serious damage on 
them. Administrations in Namangan, Bukhara, and Margelan had either “self- 
liquidated” or were discussing the idea, and the report quoted Mulla Akhmed Zaki 
Akhtiamov of Tashkent as saying that the administrations in Tashkent, Samarkand, 
and Bukhara were so ineffective that it would be better if they did not exist at all.” 
Some clergy were said to be so frustrated in their efforts to thwart the unveiling 
campaign that they were giving up the struggle. 

In spite of the harsh conditions, Sufi groups in some areas were still doing 

well: 


[W]e have noticed that in the okrugs where the land reform was carried out ishanism is once 
again strengthening. In Andijan okrug the following is noticeable: the famous Namangan 
ishan Mukhitdin Kary [Qori] Nigmatullaev, at the end of 1927 and the beginning of 1928, 
has developed his influence in recruiting followers, exerting it mainly among the poor who 
were allotted land in the reform. 


However, conditions were getting more difficult: 


”"RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 17 

These impressions are strengthened by a report from Karshi, that from 1925 until the 
1930s the local Naqshbandi tariqa held a regular Friday zikr (o’tirish, “evening”’). 
Attendance was high, and people would sometimes donate money or food. However, 
“already before 1930” the last descendant of founder Khalifa Abdarrahman, Salim Dahbit 
(Dahbidi) had fled to destination unknown. Baxtiyor M. Babajanov, “On the History of the 
Naqshbandiya Mughaddidiya in Central Mawara’annahr in the Late 18th and Early 19th 
Centuries,” in Michael Kemper, Anke von Ktigelegen, and Dmitriy Yermakov, eds. Muslim 
Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th to the Early 20th Centuries, Vol. 1 
(Berlin: Klaus Schwartz Verlag, 1996), p. 411. 

*RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, Il. 2-3. 
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But the ishans are not everywhere completely successful in subordinating those whom they 
exercise their influence upon. A significant portion of the poor has broken with the ishans, 
and their break shows “tangibly.” For example, in the same Andijan okrug, the followers of 
ishan Mukhitdin Kary arrived in the village of Shur-Kurgan and arranged a large-scale zikr. 
Four poor peasants, in the guise of ritual participants, took advantage of the darkness and 
began to inflict blows on the followers who were carrying out the rites. The followers began 
to disperse one by one, and the zikr was broken up.'” 


These peasants may have been sincerely hostile, or they may have been OGPU 
hirelings. In either case the Sufis were under severe pressure. Despite this, the 
report warned that the movement and its rituals were dangerous to the regime and 
should be suppressed as much as possible. 

In a separate report to Sredazburo the same month, party propagandist S. 
Pismennyi offered a further explanation of why the clergy were feeling so 
disappointed: 


The general fall in religiosity of the urban population of Uzbekistan is caused by the 
strengthening of our economic and social-cultural position, [which has] brought the 
weakening of the urban Muslim clergy of Uzbekistan, expressed [as follows]: 

a) in the narrowing of the spiritual administration’s activities, and in particular their 
isolation from the village clergy; 

b) in the paralysis, so to speak, of the progressive reforming wing of the clergy; 

c) in the complete cutting off of the Central Spiritual Administratrion (in Ufa) from the 
Uzbek clergy; 

d) in the narrowing of activities in the group of religious schools, which is explained 
by the absolute, great influence of the Soviet school. 


This could be a checkoff list of the goals outlined at the 1927 plenums, which had 
evidently been met. However, Pismennyi added, “ALL THESE SUCCESSES ARE 
NOT A RESULT OF THE ANTIRELIGIOUS WORK OF THE PARTY 
ORGANIZATIONS, BUT A RESULT OF THE WORK OF THE APPROPRIATE 
SOVIET ORGANS.”™ Local party organizations were still failing to live up to 
central expectations; fortunately the OGPU could take up the slack. 

According to Pismennyli, the situation of the Sufis was a little better than that 
of the regular imams. He reported that there was a resurgence of Sufi activity, 
especially in those villages where antireligious and party work were weak.'” 

Taken together, these reports show that the Muslim clergy experienced a sharp 
deterioration of conditions in late 1927-1928, because their economic base and 
their school systems had been undercut and their leaders were subject to arrest and 
exile. The evidence also suggests a shifting of power among them, with the 
conservatives in a stronger position than the progressives earlier in the decade, the 


'%Tbid., ll. 17, 19. 

''RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 442, 1. 8. Report delivered July 2, confirmed July 24, 1928, 
by Ispolkom Sredazburo. Capital letters in the original. 

10Tbid., 1. 9. 
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progressives gaining some preeminence in the mid-1920s, and both groups losing 
power considerably in 1928. It is difficult even to make a generalization about the 
condition of the Sufis because information about them was so sketchy, but they, too, 
had evidently begun to feel the bite of Soviet oppression. 

Simultaneously with the removal of the clergy, the Soviets tried to suppress 
holiday observances, particularly that of Ramadan (Uraza in Uzbek) and Qurbon 
Bayram. Ramadan, the month of sunrise-to-sunset fasting in remembrance of 
Muhammad’s receiving the Quran, was opposed by the Soviets on several grounds, 
primarily because it interfered with worker production. In Uzbekistan the beginning 
of Ramadan and the time of sunrise each day were announced with the loud beating 
of kettledrums (noghora). Austrian adventurer Gustav Krist described the Ramadan 
observance in 1922 this way: 


Communist teaching has been powerless to abolish it. The authorities even close the 
government offices during the fast, and only the military can afford to ignore it... . 

During the month of the fast the true Muslim must neither eat nor drink from sunrise 
to sunset.... 

No sooner has the sun set, however, than eating and drinking begin with a vengeance 
and the quantities of food consumed seem almost incredible. Singing, dancing, and music 
continue all night through, and fireworks are let off. Towards dawn, when the Ramazan 
drum sounds through the streets, the orgy reaches its height, for everyone hastily stuffs 
himself with as much as he can possibly hold, the better to endure the coming day.'” 


In 1928 the Soviets banned this drumming, ordering local soviets and militia to 
enforce the ban. This action, of course, sparked resistance and was used by Muslims 
to fulminate against the regime. Uzbek Soviet officials were accused of betraying 
their people in order to look good in front of the Russians. Clerics and others 
“openly said in the chaykhona that Soviet power will soon ban religious rituals 
[altogether]. % 

The ban on drumming was successful, because it was a noisy public ritual that 
was easy to target. Eliminating fasting and private prayer was much more difficult. 
The Kashka Daria Okrug Committee banned drumming and instituted a 25-ruble 
fine for anyone caught observing the fast. At the same time in parts of the Farghana 
Valley, imams were fining those who did not observe the fast.’ One feels sorry for 
the ordinary people caught in the middle. Ramadan was not the only ritual 
observance that the Soviets tried to ban. They also campaigned strenuously against 
circumcision and against the Shii performance of Shakhsei- Vakhsei.’” Again, the 
public ritual was far easier to tame than the private one. 


Gustav Krist, Alone through the Forbidden Land: Journeys in Disguise through 
Soviet Central Asia (London: Faber and Faber, 1938), p. 182. 

'RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, Il. 10-11. January 1928 OGPU report to Sredazburo. 

!Tbid., PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 25. 

'°SPATsS-NDPUZ F. 58, op. 6, d. 206, 1. 26. Memo from Akhunbabaev, probably sent 
in early 1930, on banning Shakhsei-Vakhsei. 
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All available propaganda organs were mobilized to agitate against Ramadan 
during the cotton-sowing campaigns of the First Five-Year Plan, and in at least one 
village it was reported that 700 Uzbek children were pressed into publicly 
demonstrating against fasting.” Uzbek party officials, however, were not always 
inclined to cooperate, and in 1928 the OGPU complained: 


A resident of the village Mazar in Zerafshan okrug, Marza Kasym Akhmedov, a party 
member since 1920, has not unveiled his wife despite the example of individual non-party 
peasants. Akhmedov observes all of the religious statutes and says: “I keep Uraza, perform 
my prayers, and if this is not suitable then expel me from the party—I will become a 
merchant.’!8 


Party policy in the late 1920s regarding religious holidays was inconsistent. In 
the spring of 1927 the Uzbek Commissariat of Labor (Narkomtrud) passed a 
resolution declaring Christmas, Easter, the beginning of Ramadan, and Qurbon 
Bayram to be “special days of rest.”’® In 1928-1929 Narkomtrud and TsIK 
Uzbekistan affirmed this resolution, giving workers two days off each for Ramadan 
and Qurbon Bayram and one day for Christmas (on December 25, although the 
Orthodox Church still observed the old calendar date of January 7) and Easter. At 
the same time they announced a series of “Revolutionary holidays,” such as Lenin’s 
death (January 22), Paris Commune Day (March 22), and Constitution Day (the first 
Friday of July).'’° The published decisions gave no reason for continuing to observe 
these holidays, but most likely it was a compromise measure to keep the peace. 
Such a bald contradiction in policy, however, cannot have helped in the effort to 
eliminate religious holiday observance. 

The anti-Islamic campaign reached peak intensity in mid-1927 and continued 
at that level until early 1929. What is perhaps most striking about this phase is the 
high level of incompetence and noncooperation that dogged every sector. The 
possible exception to this was the sweeping away of Muslim clergy, but that was 
conducted outside of legal bounds by the secret police. Even so, as we shall see, it 
was not complete. 


'"RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 2471, 1. 106. February 23, 1930, Protocol No. 7 of the 
Tashkent Okrug soviet of the Union of Militant Godless. 

'8RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 13. In 1929 NKIu officials also complained of local 
judges who could not work because they were fasting. TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 64, Il. 
186-87. See also M. Mitrofanov, “Partiinoe i obshchestvennoe stroitel’stvo v kishlake,” 
Revoliutsionyi vostok No. 7 (1929): p. 299. 

'TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 5820, 1. 282. February 16, 1927. 

'°Uzbekistanskaia pravda, No. 13 (March 8, 1929): p. 4. The original decisions were 
announced by TsIK Uzbekistan October 20, 1928, and by Narkomtrud February 18, 1929. 
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Retrenchment 


I have not discussed the fate of the mosques much to this point, although they were 
targeted along with the clergy in late 1927. This is for the simple reason that the 
process was initially so chaotic that very little documentation was compiled until 
1929. When organized accounts did appear, once again they showed events that 
were well outside the government’s legal boundaries—but that also achieved the 
party’s goals. By the time the Law on Religious Organizations appeared in April 
1929, many of the groups or processes that it was supposed to regulate had 
substantially “been taken care of’ by events in the previous two years. The 
bureaucratic retrenchment that dominated the early 1930s was, in effect, cleaning 
and repairing the barn after the horses had been slaughtered. 

Mosques served many important functions, aside from being places for prayer. 
Men (women were generally not allowed) gathered there to study, to gossip, and to 
discuss politics and business. The imam’s Friday sermon could be used for moral 
or political exhortations. The Soviet government could not tolerate the existence of 
such independent venues for discussion and religious expression, particularly when 
they also formed an important political and economic base for the clergy. How to 
eliminate the mosques was not a simple question, however. They posed an 
enormous problem for the government, for two reasons. The first was the intractable 
contradictions that pervaded the Soviet system. Communist rhetoric (resolutions 
from the 12th Party Congress and propaganda since then) required that mosques be 
closed by a willing population that had renounced the fanatical ways of Islam. 
Internal party imperatives required that the mosques be closed quickly, both so that 
the buildings could be used for other purposes and so that propaganda would appear 
to have foundation in fact. No mechanism was provided to deal with the possibility 
that both requirements could not be fulfilled at once, leading to scandals such as the 
Andijan incident discussed in the previous chapter. This was the same problem that 
faced the Communists with collectivization (which also peaked in late 1929-early 
1930), and they solved it in the same way, by using force to obtain the desired 
results, rhetoric be damned. This collectivization “‘bacchanalia,’ as Sheila 
Fitzpatrick called it, created not only a cataclysm for the peasants but an agricultural 
disaster for the state, forcing Stalin to retreat. The mosque closings were not so 
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disastrous, but they, too, created a mess that the party had to repudiate.’ 

The second problem was purely practical. Who was to be responsible for 
closing mosques? How was public consent, or the appearance of public consent, to 
be obtained? Who would control the buildings once they had been wrested from 
believers? The Central Committee, Sredazburo, and the Communist Party of 
Uzbekistan appear to have begun the assault on mosques without answering these 
questions. Mosques rated almost no discussion throughout the endless meetings of 
1927, even though the Andijan incident should have provided clear warning of their 
disruptive potential. It may well be that party officials reasoned that once the clergy 
had been crippled, the destruction of unused buildings would be relatively easy. 
Equally plausibly, Sredazburo just didn’t consider the mosque question amid the 
myriad other tasks that it was carrying out. In any case, not until 1929 did the party 
establish bureaucratic mechanisms for handling mosques, by which time damage 
control had again become a pressing need. 

We have seen how mosques had been subject to partial confiscation for use as 
court chambers for several years. Like the Andijan incident, this was more a result 
of the severe lack of building materials and other resources than a deliberate swipe 
at houses of prayer. Court workers were quite unhappy with the situation, but there 
was little alternative, and the party was not going to work too hard to find one. 
Calculated insults did occur but were generally treated as violations. In late 1928 
in Khojent Okrug the chairman of a village soviet collected taxes to build a “public 
convenience” (obshchestvennaia ubornaia)—on the grounds of the village mosque. 
If this weren’t bad enough, the chairman turned out to be a mulla and actually used 
the funds to benefit the mosque. The local prosecutor retaliated by “pickling” the 
chairman (nash apparat ego kvasit) and firing most of the village soviet’s 
personnel.” 

So what did happen then? The Sredazburo Ispolkom issued a strongly worded 
criticism of the mosque closings in March 1929, which provides the earliest 
indication of what was going on. The document also spelled out the proper 
procedures for closing mosques, instructions that had probably originated in the 
TsK VKP(b) as it was developing the Law on Religious Organizations (see later).° 
This may, in fact, have been the first detailing of procedure that local party organs 
received. The instructions scolded: 


'Sheila Fitzpatrick, Stalin’s Peasants: Resistance and Survival in the Russian Village 
After Collectivization (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994). 

°TsGAUz F. 904, op. 1, d. 210, 1. 158. December 4, 1928, Protocol No. 2 
“Sovenshaniia sudebno-sledstvennykh rabotnikov i rabotnikov doznaiia Khojentskogo 
Okruga.” Incident occurred in the village of Isfar. The source document is very sketchy on 
details. 

*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, 1. 2. “O zakrytii mecheti ‘Atalyk’ v Bukhare i 
peredachi ee po koniushniu,” hearing transcript dated August 8, 1929. Unfortunately, there’s 
no indication of when the TsK sent its instructions. 
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The development of an unauthorized campaign to close mosques revealed a complete 
absence of leadership in antireligious work on the part of Sredazburo and on the part of the 
Central Committee of Uzbekistan. The same campaign revealed a complete absence of 
leadership by the national press in this area. 

This campaign showed a complete lack of understanding of the tasks of the party in the 
area of struggle against religion, a distortion of the party line on this question and a 
distortion of the methods of antireligious propaganda on the part of local organizations.“ 


Sredazburo told raion and okrug ispolkoms that only the republic TsIK had the right 
to decide the fate of any individual mosque or church, not local bodies. It issued the 
“strictest ban on the use of administrative pressure to carry out the campaign,” and 
authorized an unpublished (ne v pechati) decree that “categorically” forbade the 
mass closure of mosques. Finally, the instructions recommended that TsIK 
Uzbekistan set up a special board for investigating the complaints of believers 
regarding mosque closings. Such specific orders indicated very clearly the kinds of 
abuses that had riddled the mosque-closing campaign. 

Shortly after issuing this document, Sredazburo sent an investigator from its 
Agitprop section to Bukhara Okrug on a 10-day fact-finding tour. While the 
investigator was careful to give a positive spin to the overall process, the details of 
his findings revealed many problems.” Union of Militant Godless activists in 
Bukhara gave the investigator glowing reports of howrreligion had been discredited, 
the Muslim clergy had fled, the mosques were deserted, and the population was 
spontaneously forming antireligious organizations. When he interviewed an OGPU 
officer in the town of Bobkent (spelled “Bakbent” here), however, he was assured 
that these activists “exaggerated a great deal.” The OGPU units of Bobkent and 
Bukhara did not agree on how many mosques had been seized (39 or 44), and while 
they had been closed for the proper “politico-enlightenment reasons” beginning in 
late 1927, only 7 of those mosques were being used for their intended educational 
and political purposes.° 

The investigator toured four villages near Bobkent, where almost all of the 
mosques had been closed in 1928. He concluded that they (a total of 20, plus 2 that 
had been returned to their original communities) had been closed “more or less 
smoothly” and turned into’ political-educational clubs, with two outstanding 
exceptions. In the village of Ghijduvon (“Gadjivan’”) a group of Komsomol 
members had stormed into a mosque during prayers, grabbed the mulla, and thrown 
him out. In Khojalik the single mosque had been officially closed since the previous 
September, but a peasant who lived in the village told the investigator: 


‘RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 554, 1. 312. “Prakticheskie zadachi,” marked “strogo 
sekretno.” A marginal note is dated March 21. An earlier edition of this report (11. 297-310) 
indicated it came from the Ispolkom Sredazburo, initialed by Zelenskii. 

"RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1978, ll. 22-29. “Dokladnaia zapiska v APPO SAB.” Tour 
dated April 1-10. Misspellings of town names in the text suggest that the investigator did 
not know Uzbek or much else about the area. 

°RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1978, 1. 27. 
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In the summer we cannot go to the mosque, but in winter we are a little freer, participate in 
prayers, etc. They closed the mosque without our knowledge. The Komsomol mem- 
bers—they don't use the mosque themselves but they forbid it to us, etc. If we could be sure 
that they would return the mosque to us we would turn in an application [for rights to use 
the mosque] with pleasure. When [another group] met to turn in an application, and the 
[Bobkent] officials did not permit them and did not return [the mosque] to them, we also 
halted [the process.]’ 


The peasant finished by asking the investigator for help in retaining the mosque for 
use. The investigator himself was appalled by this account and wrote that for 
Komsomol members to close a mosque that they did not convert for other purposes 
was “scandalous.” He was unable to correct the problem, however. 

In his final recommendations, the investigator felt sure that “sovietization” and 
extensive antireligious propaganda would naturally resolve the conflicts remaining 
over mosque closing, in spite of his findings that local Godless cells were 
disorganized and ineffective. He also strongly urged a complete halt to “irritating 
the population” and “showing off and flaunting closed mosques.” He made the 
interesting observation that “[u]p to this time the majority of the seized mosques 
have been the best and the richest ones, [so that] now very few of these mosques 
remain in the hands of the population.” In the 1920s and early 1930s the state was 
engaged in confiscating and nationalizing the greatest of the Muslim architectural 
monuments, barring them from religious use. At the same time local party cadres 
took for their own use the best available buildings, which were often mosques, 
leaving believers to try to repair lesser buildings for ritual use. 

Reports of similar “scandals” in relation to closing mosques were surfacing all 
over Uzbekistan during the summer of 1929. A June 1929 circular letter from the 
Agitprop section of Sredazburo complained that there were many closed mosques 
not being used for their intended cultural purposes and many “closed” mosques that 
were in fact still active places of worship. The letter warned against making 
“mistakes” in the process of closing mosques, such as substituting administrative 
pressure for ideological struggle or not surveying believers’ opinions beforehand. 
It explained: 


The absence of the necessary party leadership led to antireligious work being carried out 
without taking into account actual conditions in the most backward regions, often taking the 
form of either a facade of work without political content, or in administrating and crushing 
the will of the working masses, [which was] harmful to political relations.” 


This statement again implies that local cadres were working with no specific 





’RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1978, 1. 28. The peasant was a candidate member of the 
village soviet. 

"Ibid. 

"RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 593,1. 47. Protocol 10, June 29, 1929 “Proekt pis’ma APPO” 
to central committees throughout Central Asia. Signed by Zelenskii. 
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directions from their superiors. The letter sternly reminded local party committees 
that mosques could be closed only by sanction of the TsIK. Since it came from the 
Agitprop section, the letter’s main solution to these problems was improved 
education of party members on the nature of religion and much greater activity on 
the part of the Union of Militant Godless. It reiterated that the closure of mosques 
by force was categorically forbidden and reminded party organs that it was 
necessary to distinguish between the “ignorant believing masses,” who should be 
taught gently, and the openly counterrevolutionary sections of religious societies.’ 

As Sredazburo worked to bring the process under control, it became apparent 
that there was still no guarantee that an order issued would be an order obeyed. On 
April 16, in the wake of the Agitprop investigator’s report, the TsIK Sovetov 
UzSSR had sent out a sharp reminder that only the TsIK could sanction the closing 
of a mosque, church, or synagogue.’' In July Sredazburo and the OGPU issued a 
highly critical report on mosque closings that began: 


Despite the decision by TsIK UzSSR categorically forbidding the closure of mosques 
without sanction from the appropriate commissions of TsIK UZSSR, instances of mosque 
closures without the necessary preparations and set-up have been observed in all local areas. 
[Officials] in local areas know practically nothing about the decision adopted by TsIK 
UZSSR.” 


The report went on to list instances in Farghana, Samarkand, Andijan, Bukhara, and 
Khojent okrugs where mosques were “closed incorrectly,” or were closed correctly 
but were left empty instead of being converted into clubs, and so on. Highlights of 
the report included the following cases: 


In the Mikhnat quarter of the Old City of Kokand, six workers carried out the decision to 
close the Avta-baibacha mosque and build a club there [in May]. After several days worker 
Mamajan Tursunov put a lock on the mosque. Believers in the quarter began to protest 
against the mosque closure, and under the leadership of Khudoiatjan Mullajanov took to the 
streets, appealing to the population for open demonstrations against closing the mosque. 
“The crowd came up to the mosque, broke off the lock and carried out their prayers.” When 
the workers asked them why they were behaving this way, the crowd answered: “If you need 
a building for a club, we will give you another one, [but] the mosque will remain intact!” 

The Uzbek GPU received a petition from the residents of the village of Mirakhun 
[Samarkand Okrug] . . . with 57 signatures, in which they wrote that the village [party] 
committee seized a mosque from believers [in June] and took all of the carpets and felts from 
it. 


Legally, the contents of the mosque should have been turned over to the congrega- 


Tbid., 11. 49-50. 

''PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 6, d. 206, 1. 27. Report from Secretariat of TsK KP(b)Uz 
signed by Ibragimov and A. Mavlianbekov, June 1930. 
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SOU plenipotentiary of the OGPU in Central Asia Karutskii and Chief VO Krukovskii. 
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tion. The carpets were probably valuable, however, and a tempting target for theft. 
The report continued: 


In the first days of June, in the Old City of Namangan, residents of four mahallas held a 
meeting on the question of closing the mosque “Khanaka” and converting it into a school. 
Believers who were attending the meeting objected to this, but the majority decided to close 
the mosque and turn it into a school. It was suggested to the congregants of this mosque that 
they could perform their prayers in the mosque of the neighboring mahalla. After this 
meeting believers sent a petition to the city ispolkom requesting to take the bricks and doors 
from the closed mosque for equipping and repairing the neighboring mahalla’s mosque. 

... Finding out the content of the petition, residents of the mahalla where the mosque had 
been closed . . sent for [the lead petitioner] and expressed their dissatisfaction to him that 
he had written the petition, saying “Why did you appeal to the government? [By doing] this 
you yourself sell your faith. Just wait, the uprising will begin here, and then we’ll show 
you!” 


In this case no legal procedures had been violated, but the aggrieved congregation 
was openly planning violent revenge. Note the communal pressure for noncoopera- 
tion with the government and again that a shortage of building materials for schools 
was a factor in closing the mosque. 

Threats of rebellion in Namangan were not terribly surprising, given that 
region’s fractious history. Disobedient populations were not limited to the Farghana 
Valley, however. The OGPU recorded that in Khojent Okrug a village party 
secretary held a meeting in June to vote on replacing the local mosque with a Soviet 
school (just like meetings in the Russian countryside to persuade peasants to vote 
in favor of collectivization). A small group led by one Mulla Tursun protested 
against the proposal, which emboldened the entire meeting to turn against it. They 
declared that if the mosque was torn down to build a school, they would refuse to 
contribute to the construction in any way, which meant that the school could not be 
built. When the party secretary stood his ground, the protesters threatened to have 
him arrested (on what grounds was unclear). Finally, in disgust with the secretary’s 
stubbornness, people in the crowd exclaimed that the Soviets completely ignored 
peasant opinions; they just went ahead and did whatever they wanted to do. 
Although they had no illusions about their situation, whether the villagers ever made 
good on their threat of noncooperation was not recorded." 

In another attempt to respond to these instances of legal violations and extreme 
Muslim anger, Sredazburo issued a protocol on August 8, 1929, that ordered that 
the officials who were responsible for these incidents be strongly reprimanded or 
in some cases arrested. This threat was enforced by a new round of party cell purges 
at village, factory, and school levels, carried out from July to October.” Sredazburo 


Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

ISRGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 593, 1. 61. Sredazburo Protocol No. 11, July 14, 1929; the 
purge dates were July 10 to October 10. 
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also instructed its Agitation-Propaganda Department to print multilingual booklets 
explaining the official procedures for closing mosques, in the hope that education 
would solve the problem.’* These actions paralleled the steps Sredazburo that had 
taken two years previously to rein in “excesses” against the clergy: expressions of 
outrage at the behavior of local party workers, followed by harsh repression and, as 
a final step, clear written instructions. In both instances Sredazburo’s actions were 
in reversed logical order. 

Later that month Sredazburo circulated another general memo to all local party 
organs, criticizing them sharply for making “mistakes” in closing mosques and 
reminding them that “the closure of churches [and] mosques . . . must be the result 
of the mobilization of social opinion.”'’ This was followed up by a request for 
another OGPU audit to see if local organs were finally complying." 

As this small blizzard of paper was being issued, one of the most spectacularly 
bungled attempts to close a mosque came to the attention of Akmal Ikramov. In 
June 1929 in the Old City of Bukhara, the 300-year-old Khudoyar-Otolik mosque 
had been converted into a stable for the use of OGPU horses.'” This case horrified 
Uzbek party officials, who held an investigatory hearing to determine whom to 
blame for the scandal. The hearing transcript revealed a great deal about how and 
why the mosque-closing process had gotten so far out of hand. It also illustrated 
why Sredazburo’s efforts to educate officials on proper procedures were much too 
little and too late. 

The Khudoyar-Otolik case first surfaced in the OGPU report submitted to 
Sredazburo in July.” In a follow-up memo of August 8, Sredazburo instructed the 
OGPU Plenipotentiary Karutskii to investigate whether the report was true and, if 
so, to take criminal action against the culprits.’ However, on that very day Akmal 
Ikramov, now first secretary of the TsK KP(b)Uz, opened an investigatory hearing 
in Samarkand. Ikramov had heard about the case himself only the previous Friday 
(August 2) and, since he could not inform Sredazburo about it immediately, had 
sent his own investigator, Irismetov, to Bukhara.” 

This delay immediately raises questions about the state of communications 
between the Uzbek government (in Samarkand) and Sredazburo (in Tashkent, 172 


''RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 562, 11. 5-6. Sredazburo Ispolburo Protocol No. 17, item 24, 
“O faktakh zakrytie mechetei posle izdaniia dekreta TsIK’a, zapreshchaiushego zakrytie 
mechetei bez sanktsii TsIK’a (otnoshenie PP OGPU za No. 11/3405/c),” August 8, 1929. 
Pismennyi, Islamov, and Rajapov were put in charge of the booklets. 

"RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 562, Il. 115-16, memo dated August 22, 1929. 

'®RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 565, 1. 6. Sredazburo protocol No. 20, August 29-31, 1929, 
from Pismennyi. 

'Khudoyar-Otolik was near the same complex as the Labi Hauz (reservoir), which is 
bordered by the Divan-begi and Kukeltosh madrasas. It is now a tourist site. 

*°RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 562, 1. 114. 

*lIbid., 1. 6. 

“PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85,1. 1. August 8, 1929 session of I/B TsK KP(b)Uz. 
“O zakrytii mecheti ‘Atalyk’v Bukhare i peredachi ee po koniushniu.” 
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miles away). Ikramov sat on Sredazburo’s Ispolburo, but he didn’t know or had 
forgotten about the July 25 report of this case. Ikramov’s comment that he could 
not report to Sredazburo because it was Friday implies that all communications shut 
down for the weekend. Finally, the fact that a large mosque (capable of holding 
300—400 worshipers) had been functioning as a stable in a major city for two 
months without either the Central Committee’s or Sredazburo’s knowledge, 
combined with all of the other mosque incidents that they did not know about, 
starkly illustrates the extent to which the Communist Party in Central Asia was still 
operating in the dark. 

According to Ikramov’s initial summary of the case, Khudoyar-Otolik was 
closed at the end of 1928 in order to be converted into a club. There was some 
protest against the closure, particularly when the club never materialized. A group 
of believers continued to pray clandestinely in the mosque. On June 4 it was 
converted into a stable for the Bukhara mounted detachment of the OGPU, initially 
housing 33 horses. The Guzar Mahalla Committee chair, Akhat-Baltaev, was 
informed of this conversion by the commander of the detachment and a representa- 
tive from the city mestkhoz. The mounted detachment then began to use the Labi 
reservoir as a watering hole for their horses, which fouled the water for the local 
population. Residents protested to such an extent that they forced Akhat-Baltaev to 
write an official letter to the City Soviet asking that the mosque either be preserved 
as a historical monument or be given to the people for a club, as originally intended. 
The City Soviet never answered the letter, and the situation continued as before. 

Ikramov wound up his summary with a scathing conclusion: 


Here is a clear violation of the directive [from] TsK VKP(b). After TsK VKP(b) [issued] its 
directive, okrug committees had to verify each case of mosque closure, so that it would be 
possible to return this or that mosque without pain, and so that such abnormal cases would 
not be allowed. Here our party committees are guilty first of all. In this case the Party 
Committee is guilty in that the mosque was closed on June 4 without its knowledge. The 
City Soviet is guilty in that it did not answer the inquiry of the mahalla chairman. Certainly 
the GPU had to know about this matter, since such incidents can create a completely 
unwelcome mood.” 


The hearing then turned to the question of who had known about the 
mosque/stable and when. When Irismetov had arrived in Bukhara, the chair of the 
Okrug Party Committee, Abush Akhmetov, told him that he knew nothing about the 
mosque. The two of them then went to interview Akhat-Baltaev and the secretary 
of the local party cell, Karimov. Abush Akhmetov asked Karimov why he had not 
informed the Raion (Party) Committee chair about the mosque. Karimov answered 
indignantly that he hadn't needed to, because “everyone in Bukhara knows about 
these events, no one more than the Raikom secretary, who walks past the mosque 
every day. No matter how much he wished [not to see], it is impossible that he did 


“PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, 1. 2. 
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not see the outrage that was going on.””* Karimov added that people were extremely 
upset about the whole matter and that continuing silence on the part of the 
government was giving rise to rumors that the mosque had been converted to a 
stable with government knowledge and approval. Irismetov himself added that such 
rumors were given credence when the City Soviet informed the Guzar Mahalla 
Committee that there was no other place in Bukhara to put a stable. At this point 
Ikramov erupted a second time, saying: 


I consider this situation intolerable. Comrade Zelenski noted in his report that there is 
counterrevolutionary behavior in connection with this. I think that there needs to be a strong 
reaction to this problem, in order to stop such outrages once and for all. There is a problem 
here—in some places the population no longer believes in the Soviet government. I have 
read a report from the OGPU concerning another mosque. They closed one mosque. Several 
religious people met and said that they needed to send a petition to a higher Soviet authority, 
but then the majority declared that a complaint to the Soviet government was not 
needed—better still was an uprising. This situation is completely intolerable. I think that the 
mestkhoz that could not find a better place to put a stable than a mosque should be taken to 
court. But you would need to set up a court that did not defend religion, but in its defense 
would carry out antireligious policies correctly. The Okrug Committee would also have to 
answer for this affair.” 


Ikramov was furious and perhaps a little frightened, because he knew that the 
government was sitting on an extremely tense situation. In 1929 Uzbeks were still 
enduring the hujum, widespread arrests of clergy, collectivization, the building of 
massive irrigation projects, and other upheavals, which together were tearing apart 
life as most people had known it. The general atmosphere must have been seething 
with hostility and suspicion. Desecrating a mosque in this fashion called up violent 
emotions, which was like adding gasoline to smoldering wood. While it is 
impossible to determine whether the threat of a new armed rebellion was serious 
(small Basmachi bands were still conducting raids from Afghanistan), Ikramov was 
certainly right to be afraid of the possibility. 

It is also interesting to note that setting up a court to try the offenders was not 
a simple matter; care had to be taken that the judges would follow the Communist 
line and not use the case as an opportunity to defend Islam. Complete control over 
the judiciary was still beyond the party’s grasp. 

Abush Akhmetov tried to defend himself by explaining that mosques in 
Bukhara Okrug had been closed at random, with no system for accountability, from 
1927 to the beginning of 1929. Even worse, when higher party officials began to 
investigate these legal violations, local cadres responded by closing hundreds of 
mosques in a rush, resulting in further abuses. Whereas in April the Sredazburo 
investigator had discovered that 39 or 44 mosques had been closed, by August the 


**Tbid., l. 3. 
*Tbid., ll. 3-4. Ikramov was referring to the disputed mosque in the Old City of 
Namangan, mentioned earlier. He had finally read the July OGPU report. 
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Bukhara Okrug Committee estimated that “up to 200” mosques had been closed, 
while Okrug GPU deputy chair Bronislavskii said “not less than 400”! 

Akhmetov told the hearing committee that all 200 documents pertaining to 
mosque closings had poured into his office in May. He was not sure that 200 was 
the exact number; there were probably more than that, but 200 was his best 
estimate. He continued: 


I need to say that mosques were closed by decision of Party cells, Komsomol cells, by 
decision of village soviets, committees of the poor or simply without any decision at all. 
... Here one can and must charge the previous staff of the Okrug Committee, which did not 
react to this matter in a timely fashion to cool it off. Until the beginning of 1929 not one of 
the Okrugkom workers nor the GPU knew about the outrages that had occurred with closing 
mosques. I asked the chief of the Okrug GPU, and he said he didn’t know. Neither Party nor 
Komsomol cells said anything. The Raikom also did not know how many mosques had been 
closed in which villages. 

Closing the mosques took on the character of a competition. It was established by a 
commission that in 1928 there was a definite directive from the Okrugkom that the mosques 
had to be closed. The mosques were closed, especially at the time of the grain procurement 
campaign, when mosques were used for storage. Something like a competition to close 
mosques sprang up between the raion departments .... 

Our basic misfortune was that we did not react properly to this matter. At the beginning 
of 1929 the Okrugkom issued a series of decisions (I can cite them) which amounted to 
calling a halt to the mosque-closing campaign. But the momentum [inertsiia] of mosque 
closing was so strong that it continued roughly until May. A series of tough measures were 
taken in response: expulsion from the Party, giving over to the investigative organs—as a 
result of this stopping the mosque closures was successful. We carried out explanatory work. 
We returned some mosques. Some people went to jail, [we] removed many from positions 
of responsibility, but it has turned out that outrages still continue up to the present, not only 
in closing mosques but in using them [after they are closed.]”’ 


Abush Akhmetov’s statement was astonishingly candid, but while he blamed the 
“previous staff’ of the Okrug Committee for starting the process (much safer to 
blame those who have already been removed), this seems most unlikely. For one 
thing he was inconsistent, both blaming the committee and saying it did not know 
what was happening. Even in these chaotic conditions, a regional party committee 
would not have undertaken such an important step without some sanction from 
above, whether it was the mysterious “commission” referred to here or (more likely) 
the OGPU. 

I suspect that the key phrase is “grain procurement campaign.” Recall that 1928 
was the year of Stalin’s “Ural-Siberian method” of grain collection, better described 
as forcibly requisitioning grain from peasants who had been unwilling to sell at 
artificially low state prices. Komsomol and OGPU units were sent into the 
countryside with instructions to obtain grain from “kulak speculators,” with no 


PA TsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, 1. 1. 
”Tbid., 11. 4-5. 
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regard for how. In Slavic areas, the grain campaign was accompanied by systematic 
vandalism of churches, celebrated by the Godless and even in experimental films 
like Dziga Vertov’s Entuziazm (1930). In the charged atmosphere of ever-rising 
Five-Year Plan quotas, competitions between party cells to see who could “fulfill 
and overfulfill the plan” first were common. Local cells were under intense 
pressure; “instructors” from Moscow had probably approved the use of mosques for 
storage (and in the midst of destroying the clergy, why not the mosques as well?), 
setting off a frenzy. 

According to Abush Akhmetov’s account, the Guzar mahalla party cell decided 
to close the Khudoyar-Otolik mosque in October 1928. The building was locked, 
the mosque's property auctioned off, and in order to make money, the cell installed 
a small reading room, with “red tables,” and so on. However, Akhmetov continued, 
“I must say that the library never really functioned. [It] was converted into a storage 
area where they kept coffins for citizens’ funerals and nothing else.””” He agreed 
that when the OGPU took over the mosque in June, the population protested, but 
to no avail, and that this was a situation tailor-made for enemies of the regime. In 
good bureaucratic fashion he also tried to shift blame away from himself—his 
subordinates should have informed him or the GPU. He said that the City Soviet 
had earlier torn down an old madrasa in front of Khudoyar-Otolik and that this had 
not caused much of a fuss. Perhaps the entire incident was exaggerated a bit; he 
really did not know. Akhmetov also tried to cover himself by saying that such 
mosque closings, without the knowledge of okrug committees or especially of the 
OGPU, occurred in many other areas. 

The next witness to give a deposition was a Comrade Kleiner, who was 
possibly the chief of the Bukhara Okrug OGPU but not definitely identified as such. 
Kleiner stated that “we did not publish the special decision of TsK concerning the 
mosques,” and did not inform local organs about the decision via “special closed 
letter” either. He did not say why his organization had not fulfilled such a basic 
duty. Given the current circumstances, he suggested that the Agitprop Department 
should write and circulate such a letter as soon as possible, advice that was 
stunningly after the fact. Kleiner was very angry that the mosque/stable incident had 
occurred and demanded the arrest of everyone involved, but he did not explain how 
he expected officials to obey orders that they had never seen.” 

The hearing provoked some very blunt words from Comrade Iusupov, a 
member of the Bukhara Central Committee. He felt that it was “stupid” to try such 
radical antireligious work with the population and pointed out that recently 82% of 
the Tashkent Okrug Committee had been expelled from the party, 25% of those for 
holding religious beliefs. Iusupov continued: 


In this situation it is impossible to go for complete closure of the mosques. I consider this 
an outrage! This is corroborated by the incidents in Shah-i Mardan and also in Khojent— 


*Ibid., 1. 5. 
*Ibid., ll. 7-8. 
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there too was one “hero,” and in my opinion he was areal fool for carrying out the decision 
to destroy the mazar!*° He agreed on this question with the Komsomol cell and began to tear 
down the mazar. The population met and turned out against this destruction. Those who tore 
down the mazar had to beat it before [the mob] could catch them. Then the population went 
to the red teahouse to break it up, took down a row of portraits of the leaders [vozhdei], 
stomped on them, etc. Our party organs need to draw the appropriate conclusion from this. 

Then there’s the Tashkent example, connected with the closing of an Old City mosque. 
When I became interested in this question I asked, “Why did the population of the Old City 
agree to close this mosque?” They told me that when the elections to the [city] soviet came 
up, at the election meetings . . . the Komsomol brought the proposal to close the mosque up 
for a vote at the same time they were discussing the deprivation of voting rights. Several 
people who were afraid of being deprived of the right to vote voted for closing the mosque, 
thinking that it was better to vote than to be deprived of voting rights, but inside they still 
are convinced of the need to believe in God.” 


Iusupov then turned his ire on Comrade Perkon, an OGPU commander present 
at the hearing. Perkon denied all responsibility for turning the mosque into a stable, 
saying that he, too, did not know that it had been done. Iusupov refused to believe 
him, retorting that people were more afraid of the authority of the OGPU than that 
of the party. Thus goaded, Perkon gave his version of the story, after insisting that 
the OGPU did indeed take care to “signal” all so-called outrages to the Central 
Committee and therefore should not bear the responsibility for this one. He said that 
earlier in the year they had received permission for a horse stable to aid in their 
fight against the Basmachi. The problem had been where to put it: 


Another location was proposed for occupation—a mosque. The commander of the platoon 
was a Russian, not a Chekist. The location was indicated to him and he occupied it not 
knowing what was there; in general he does not know what a madrasa is.” 


Perkon blamed the OGPU and, in particular, the chief of the Bukhara OGPU for not 
telling the platoon commander about madrasas. He also echoed Akhmetov in 
saying that similar incidents had occurred elsewhere. In other words, the entire 
incident was the product of Russian ignorance of Uzbek culture. It is very difficult 
to believe, however, that even someone who was entirely ignorant of Islam could 
fail to notice that a large mosque was different from other buildings. Here is yet 
another case of an official desperately trying to pin blame on anyone but himself. 

The Khudoyar-Otolik fiasco was the result of bad communication within the 


*°A reference to Hamza Hakimzade Niyazi’s recent death. The former Jadid had become 
a leading atheist activist, and was literally torn apart by a mob after destroying a mazar where 
Ali was supposedly buried. Ten people were shot in reprisal, and Hamza was turned into a 
great hero for the cause. The Soviets named theaters for him, and made sure every school 
child knew his story. “Kak ubili pisatelia Khamza Khakim-zade,” Uzbekistanskaia pravda 
(March 29, 1929): p. 1. 

*'!PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, ll. 9-10. 
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government and poor control over how instructions were executed. The horses had 
been installed two months after the Central Committee in Moscow had passed the 
Law on Religious Organizations, which may or may not have been the same as the 
TsK directive on which the local OGPU had been sitting. In either case local organs 
theoretically had no excuse for their ignorance, yet theory had little to do with the 
reality of incompetence, ignorance, and laziness. 

The horror generated by the Khudoiar-Otolik incident and the efforts that had 
been expended throughout the summer of 1929 to install and enforce legal 
procedures for closing mosques still did not have the desired effect. In one example, 
the presidium of the Ak Daria Raion Ispolkom decided to tear down a madrasa that 
stood in the way of a projected road through the village of Daghbit, just north of 
Samarkand. The process began on August 18, 1929, when the presidium asked the 
Samarkand Okrug Ispolkom for approval of the decision. So far, so according to 
procedure. It appeared that local government mechanisms were finally beginning 
to operate properly. However, the case turned into a nightmare of red tape, with the 
number and kind of buildings and the use that their bricks would be put to changing 
repeatedly as the documents shifted from agency to agency. Permission to tear down 
the madrasa was granted by the GPU (which legally had no role but, in fact, was the 
final arbiter) the following July. The TsIK Uzbekistan, which, recall, was supposed 
to give prior sanction to all mosque demolitions, gave its approval the following 
October to tear down a mosque or madrasa (the decision listed both) in Daghbit. 
Meanwhile, the documents suggest that the building in question had been at least 
partially dismantled before the bureaucratic process even started. This case may 
have been more complicated than most, but the disconnect between bureaucratic 
decisions and actions on the ground was quite typical.” 

As a kind of postscript, in late May 1930 the Uzbek Central Executive 
Committee tried to inventory how many mosques had been closed without its 
permission, possibly in response to demands from TsK VKP(b) for proof that illegal 
mosque-closings had ended.** The results (see Table 6.1) were laughably 
incomplete. In contrast, they estimated that since January 1929 two mosques (as 
well as nine churches and four synagogues) had been closed legally. The informa- 
tion from Bukhara needs no comment. The author somewhat sheepishly added, 
“Although the above table is not especially precise, nonetheless it illustrates that 
okrug ispolkoms were not guided by decisions and instructions of the TsIK UzSSR 
on the impermissibility of closing mosques without the approval of the Presidium 
of TsIK UzSSR.”* 


THE LAW OF 1929 


After 12 years of battling against the forces of religion across the USSR and 


3TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 2, d. 115, 11. 2646. 
** Pravda vostoka (April 25, 1930): p. 1. The TsK had sent its initial request March 20. 
*>*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 6, d. 206, 11. 27-28. 
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Table 6.1 
Illegal Mosque Closures as of Spring 1930 


Okrug Okrispolkom count GPU count 
Tashkent 45 41 
Bukhara information not none closed 
received 
Farghana 3 8 
Kashka Daria information not 20 
received 
Samarkand 133 12 
Andijan 33 21 
Khorezm 200 closed 11 
300 remaining 
Surkhan Daria information not none closed 
received 
Zerafshan NONE CLOSED 
Kenimekh NONE CLOSED 


Source: PATs-NDPUz F. 58, op. 6, d. 206, 1. 28. “Dokladnaia zapiska po voprosu o zakrytii tserkvei 
i mechetei.” June 1930, signed by Acting Chair TsIK Soveta Uz. Ibragimov and Secretary TsIK Soveta 
A. Mavlianbekov. 


after significant success in breaking the power and resistance of the Muslim and 
Christian clergy, the All-Russian Central Executive Committee (VTsIK) of the 
RSFSR passed a comprehensive “Law on Religious Associations of the RSFSR,” 
which was quickly adopted by all republics of the Soviet Union. As with the 
mosque campaign and the collectivization campaign, “act first, lay out the legal 
details later” was a common Soviet pattern, despite the Communist obsession with 
planning.” The April 8 law contained 68 articles outlining a program of firm state 
control and surveillance over all religious groups, which provided the legal basis 
for most Soviet antireligious actions until the Gorbachev reforms of 1989. 

The first section of the law defined acceptable organizations as either religious 


"While collectivization was concentrated between 1928 and 1932, a comprehensive 
legal definition of collective farm structure was not passed until 1935. 
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societies (more than 20 members aged 18 and older) or groups of believers (fewer 
than 20 members). All such groups were to register with the state: 


Religious societies and groups of believers may begin their activities only after registration 
of the society and group with the subject administrative section (section or part) of the local 
executive committee or city soviet, [or] with the volost executive committee or the city 
soviet of a city which is not the administrative center of a raion or uezd.” 


Religious societies did not enjoy rights as legal “persons,” and individual citizens 
could not belong to more than one society at a time. 

Upon going to the proper administrative department, the founders of a group 
had to complete a form generated by the Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NK VD, 
not to be confused with the secret police, who took over the name in 1934); the 
given department had one month to either accept or reject a group for official 
registration. Deliberately vague, the law did not list any standards for refusing to 
register a group. Article 65 gave religious groups one year from publication of the 
law to register; after that, they were to be considered closed. 

Part of the registration process entailed turning over a list of members, officers, 
and clergy of the society to an executive committee or city soviet, but members had 
to give their express consent in order to be included on the official list. No one 
could be an officer in a society if his or her name was not on the list, however. An 
interesting comment was inserted in Article 9 here: “Experience shows that when 
compiling lists, founders enter ordinary persons (so-called ‘parishioners’) in them 
independently of their consent,” which indicates that registering religious groups 
had actually begun before the publication of the law.” 

Groups were required to establish executive committees according to the same 
pattern as the general government structure. A group also had the right to expel a 
member from its governing body. In that case the government would regard that 
person as discredited in its eyes as well, a statement that lent a surprising amount 
of credibility to the opinions of religious groups, although one must remember that 
the secret police observers placed in each organization were untouchable. 

The next section dealt with property available for the use of believers. 
Religious groups could negotiate with the raion or volost ispolkom or the city soviet 
to obtain a building free of charge, as long as it was used exclusively for religious 
needs. They could also rent a building from a private individual if it met city 
building and sanitation codes, an important caveat. A religious organization was 
limited to holding one building at a time. Groups had the power to negotiate with 
the owner regarding matters such as building repair and firewood supply. 

“Free of charge” did nct mean “free of taxes,” however, a caveat that caused 


3N. M. Orleanskii, Zakon o religioznykh ob” edineniiakh RSFSR ( Moscow: 1930), pp. 
6-7. An English translation of the law may be found in Julius Hecker, Religion and 
Communism (London: Chapman and Hall, 1933). 

*8Ibid., p. 8. 
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great confusion and frustration for believers and local officials. Article 29 stipulated 
that believers were responsible for the expenses entailed in running a building and 
had to pay for heat, insurance, security, taxes and “local collections.” To many 
believers, these taxes were just a covert fee; the law contradicted itself. The issue 
was a big enough problem that on January 5, 1930, the Commissariat of Finance of 
the USSR (Narkomfin) had to circulate a separate policy statement emphasizing that 
religious societies were liable for local taxes and threatening that societies that did 
not pay within two months would have property confiscated from them by the local 
ispolkom.”” On February 4 the Uzbek Narkomfin circulated the same policy 
statement throughout the republic.” Nonetheless, seven years later religious 
societies still occasionally petitioned the Uzbek TsIK Commission on Cults for 
exemption from paying taxes. The secretary of the commission turned down all such 
requests.” 

Article 25 spelled out the details of property rights and restrictions. It declared 
that all “cult property” was nationalized. The raion or volost ispolkoms or the city 
soviets were given control of the property, so that believers had to negotiate with 
these bodies in order to use mosques that had previously belonged to them. Houses 
of prayer that were deemed to have historical, archeological, or artistic value were 
given over to the Commissariat of Enlightenment for preservation. In Central Asia 
this provision included most of the great monuments of Islamic architecture, such 
as the Registon complex in Samarkand. 

It followed from the nationalization of all religious property that the govern- 
ment could use that property for its own needs. Here were (probably) the 
instructions that TsK VKP(b) had sent to the OGPU and Uzbek Communist Party 
in early 1929, only to have the regulations filed and forgotten. Article 36 outlined 
how confiscation and closure of houses of worship were to be done: 


The transfer of the building of a cult found in the use of believers to other needs (the 
liquidation of a house of prayer) is allowed exclusively upon a reasoned decision by the 
Central Executive Committee [TsIK] of the autonomous republic, [or the] krai, oblast, or 
guberniia ispolkoms if this building is necessary for state or social purposes. Inform the 
believers who make up the religious society of this decision. .. . 

The decision on the closure of a house of prayer must have as its basis definite state or 
social need, and only after one of the appointed ispolkoms has made sure that putting its 
decision to close the house of prayer in effect will not . . . deprive [believers] of the ability 
to perform their religious rites.” 


If a particular house of prayer was the only one available for believers in the 
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affected area, it was not subject to liquidation without a building’s being granted in 
exchange. The liquidation itself was to be carried out according to the procedure 
outlined in a circular letter from the presidium of VTsIK on August 21, 1924 
(probably the regulations on confiscating religious schools). Buildings so closed 
were to be used for local educational needs. Believers who were informed that their 
building had been slated for liquidation could appeal the decision to the presidium 
of the republic TsIK within two weeks. The building could legally be liquidated 
only after the presidium confirmed the local body’s decision. 

Local ispolkoms and soviets were responsible for actually seizing control of 
buildings. If an administrative organ decided that a religious association was not 
fulfilling the terms of their agreement regarding use of the property or was not 
obeying instructions on reregistration, repair, and so on of the building in question, 
the presidium of the republic TsIK had the right to abrogate the agreement. The 
government could also override a previous agreement if: “a house of prayer, in view 
of its decrepitude, threatens to completely or partially collapse; then the administra- 
tive organs... have the right to propose to executive organs of religious associa- 
tions . . . to temporarily halt religious services or meetings until an inspection [of 
the building] by a special technical commission.” “ Furthermore, if believers refused 
proposed repairs on their building, the TsIK could annul the agreement that allowed 
them to use it. These provisions were so broad that they left plenty of room for 
TsIK agents to do what they wanted and still be able to justify it legally. 

The law allowed for the construction of new houses of prayer if general 
technical requirements for construction were observed and also if special conditions 
set up by the interior commissariat could be met. As the nature of these conditions 
was not specified in the law, it seems likely that they were extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to meet. 

Local ispolkoms or soviets had the right to grant or deny permission for 
religious groups to hold general meetings. A society had to submit a declaration of 
the meeting to the government, including the topics to be discussed. If the ispolkom 
decided that the meeting agenda included items that were outside the scope of 
approved activities for a religious association, it could refuse permission for the 
meeting. However, meetings of the ruling council of a'group could proceed without 
state permission. 

Article 17 was the core of the law, severely curtailing the scope of approved 
activities in which a religious society could engage: 


Religious associations are forbidden to: A) found mutual benefit [associations], coopera- 
tives, production associations and in general to use [what is] found in the property at their 
disposal for any other goals besides the satisfaction of their religious needs; B) render 
material support to their members; C) organize special children’s, youths’, women’s prayer 
and other meetings, such as general Bible, literary, crafts, labor, religious study, etc., 
meetings, groups, circles, sections, and also to organize excursions and children's 
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playgrounds, to open libraries and reading rooms, to organize sanitoriums and medical aid. 
Only those books which are necessary for the functioning of the given cult may be kept 
in houses of prayer. 
Thus the activities of religious societies are reduced to the function of the cult (prayer 
and the performance of rites, etc.). Activities which are outside the limits of serving these 
needs are not allowed.” 


This provision eliminated the social and charitable functions of religious groups, 
which is a large part of what any such group does. It could also be used to curtail 
the study of central texts, such as the Hadith and Sunna, dealing a crippling blow 
to the continuation of Islamic traditions. 

It was, of course, forbidden to teach religion in any government, social, or 
private school; such instruction was allowed only in special theological courses 
approved by the TsIK of the republic involved. The 1929 law also overturned an 
earlier Commissariat of Enlightenment ruling that had allowed religious instruction 
of children in groups of three by teachers invited by the parents themselves. The 
new law described these groups as “small religious schools in secret form.” 

Formal clergy (or “servants of cults”), preachers, instructors, and so on, were 
limited to serving religious associations only in the places where they lived, that is, 
clergy could not travel to serve other congregations. Religious societies and groups 
had the right to hold all-union and regional conferences with the permission of the 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs. The commissariat also required that groups 
provide two copies of lists of participants and conference materials, one undoubt- 
edly to be filed with the secret police. 

Believers were allowed to voluntarily pool their resources for the maintenance 
and repair of their buildings, but all compulsory levies (such as the zakat tax) were 
subject to criminal proceedings. People who were mortally ill or dying were 
allowed to request the performance of religious rites for them while they were in 
state-run hospitals; cemetery rites were also allowed. Rituals performed under the 
open sky, except for those performed directly outside a house of prayer, needed to 
have special permission beforehand. Finally, the law established a commission 
under the presidium of VTsIK to review all questions pertaining to religious groups. 

The law of April 8 was followed on October 1, 1929, by a companion decree 
from the NK VD “On the Registration of Religious Associations.” Most of the 
NKVD’s decree was an amplification of the Law on Religious Organizations, with 
no major changes in content, but a few passages of the later decree are worth 
examining. It specified the grounds for refusing to register a religious association, 
namely, “[I}f the methods and forms of activities of the association contradict active 
laws on the territory of the RSFSR, threaten the civil peace and security or arouse 
nationalist differences and enmity.”*’ This terminology allowed for a great deal of 
leeway in interpretation on the part of local officials. In non-Russian areas the issue 
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of what constituted “nationalist enmity” was especially contentious and was never 
defined by any clear, stable set of criteria. 

The decree also provided for a method of directly supervising the activities of 
religious groups, in the form of a person from the nearest secret police unit, village 
soviet, or city soviet assigned to attend all meetings of believers. The agent was to 
be an observer only, with no right to participate in discussions or activities. He 
(very likely in almost all cases it was a he) had the right to close meetings and was 
obligated to do so under certain circumstances, such as an outbreak of violence by 
one section of the meeting against another, any deviation from the approved 
program of the meeting, any call to illegal activities, or if the presidium of the 
meeting asked him to close it. Thus, the state established absolute control over what 
went on in ostensibly private gatherings of believers. The decree concluded with 
provisions for the voluntary liquidation of a religious association upon the request 
of its members. 

The laws of April 8 and October 1, 1929, provided the legal basis for extremely 
close government supervision over all religious groups, while leaving important 
details vague enough that a local government body would have little trouble finding 
reasons to close down an association or forbid any of its public activities. Certain 
provisions of these laws were routinely used to condemn mosques and madrasas, 
particularly closing down a building on the grounds that it was threatening to 
collapse. It is evident that at least in some areas the laws were simply codifying 
current practices rather than legislating new ones, such as the registration of 
members of a religious association. In dealing with houses of worship, on the other 
hand, the law was an attempt to bring some regulation to a process that was almost 
entirely out of control. 

Shortly after the promulgation of these decrees Uzbekistan published its own 
set of laws pertaining to the clergy, based on the April 1929 law. The Systematic 
Collections of Current Laws for the UZSSR listed eight articles in its chapter on 
“Violation of the Laws of Separation of Church from State,” covering such crimes 
as using religious feeling to incite overthrow of the worker-peasant state, instructing 
children and youth in religious belief, levying compulsory collections for religious 
use (the zakat tax again), performing religious ceremonies in government buildings, 
and so on.” There were no further developments in the legal status of the clergy 
until the passage of the 1936 “Stalin” constitution, which somewhat eased 
restrictions on them. 


EASING THE HUJUM 


The women’s campaign was another facet of the war against Islam that had to 
be reined in due to “excesses,” although in this case the party was not the sole 
culprit. The liberation effort, while claiming to help Uzbek women, in fact had put 


8 Sistematichski sobranii deistvuiushchikh zakonov (Tashkent: 1933), p. 102, articles 
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them in a vise grip. Women found themselves caught between obeying the 
government, remaining loyal to their people and customs, and trying to realize their 
own desires in a bewildering sea of new opportunities. Thousands of women 
became victims of the very forces claiming to help them, often at the hands of their 
own families. While the Soviets blamed the disastrous results of the liberation 
campaign on Muslim “fanaticism,” in fact their own strategy of liberating women 
by assault caused much of the bloodshed. 

There are no reliable statistical reports summarizing the overall scope of the 
violence; a government that could not track the fate of a large mosque in a major 
city could not systematically survey individual assaults and murders in towns and 
villages. The OGPU produced a report on the rise of “terror in the village” between 
1926 and 1928, which stated that the number of political murders had almost 
doubled during that time, but with this important caveat: “In comparison with 
previous years, 1928 shows an intensification of terror. Unfortunately, a systematic 
catalogue of terrorist acts in the village was not carried out in the past. The 
information included below for this period is subject to a certain amount of 
inexactness and incompleteness.” The OGPU’s incomplete statistics for eleven 
months of 1928 recorded 100 cases of “political terror” and 104 cases of assault and 
murder connected with women’s liberation. In the majority of cases women were 
victimized by their or their husbands’ families. Another inventory listed 51 assaults 
and murders of unveiled women for the first half of 1928.” 

The Uzbek Supreme Court reported that most murders of women were due to 
either jealousy or the liberation campaign: from January 1927 to January 1928 the 
court investigated 71 cases involving sexual or customary crimes and convicted 127 
people. For 1928 and 1929 the Uzbek Commissariat of Justice estimated that 
customary crimes made up 7% of all crimes in the court system.” They did not 
count the number of victims. The Tashkent Okrug court reported 38 cases 
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connected with women’s liberation for 1928, 13 of them murder.” In June 1929 
Emelian Iaroslavskii estimated that “around 200” women had been murdered for 
unveiling, some of them hanged by bands of Basmachi.* A later article in the 
journal Antireligioznik estimated that 270 Uzbek women had been murdered in 
1928 for unveiling.” 

The most comprehensive table (Table 6.2) on this topic, which shows the 
locations of murders, numbers of victims, and the sentences handed out to 
perpetrators, was compiled probably in 1930. It, too, is incomplete, because it 
concerns only crimes that ended with a death sentence. In fact, the table was most 
likely compiled as part of an effort to stiffen penalties for crimes against women, 
which had normally been punished by 5—10 years’ imprisonment. The table conveys 
some sense of the pervasiveness of violence against women. 

These numbers are all absurdly low, which party documents themselves make 
clear. To begin with, most “customary crimes” (bytovye prestuplenii, crimes based 
on traditional practices) never made it to trial at all. The journal Revoliutsiia i 
national’nosti complained that in Uzbekistan in 1928 there had been 203 murders 
of women and 165 in the first half of 1929. In Khorezm alone the prosecutor’s 
office had been notified of 68 such murders in 1928 but had investigated only 20 
of them. Most of these murders were over divorce rather than customary crimes per 
se.” 

The indifference of local courts to customary crimes contributed to the level of 
violence. The deputy chair of the Tashkent Okrug Court complained: 


Concerning customary crimes, only one case has come before the . . . court. This 
demonstrates that, despite the rise of customary crime in the okrug and the necessity of 
resolute struggle against this evil, our regional people's courts have not succeeded in proving 
themselves in this respect by taking those measures which would ensure that the customary 
crimes which are springing up reach their chambers.” 


Often when a case was tried in court, the defendants were acquitted or given 
lenient sentences. The Khojent Okrug Court investigated the case of a woman’s 
murder and acquitted four of the five defendants. The death sentence of the fifth 
was immediately appealed.” In Andijan Okrug in 1928 three young Uzbek men 
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Table 6.2 
Murderers of Women Activists 


City Number Number Sentence Sentence Sentence 
of Convicted Confirmed  Stiffened Over- 
Victims turned 
Samarkand 10 9 5 4 
Tashkent 2 2 2 
Khojent l 1 — — — 
Farghana 2 2 2 
Andijan 8 12 12 
[wounded] l 1 1 
Bukhara 3 6 3 3 
Zerafshan 2 2 2 
Kashka 
Daria 12 13 10 2 Le 
[wounded] 2 2 — 1 1 
Surkhan 
Daria 3 3 3 
Khorezm 
Obl. 16 20 15 4 1 
Tajik 
ASSR 3 12 7 — 5 
TOTALS: 62 dead 85 63 14 7 
3 [sic: 62] 1 halted 
wounded 
Source: TsGa Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 155, 1. 71. “Svedeniia ob ubiitsakh zhenshchin-aktivistok, 


prigovorennykh k vysshei mere sotsial noi zashchity—rasstrelu.” 
* execution halted 


were convicted of ambush and rape. They were sentenced to two years’ prison time 
but were pardoned within three months.” One factor behind lenient court 
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judgements was the decision by the Commissariat of Justice (NKIu) not to classify 
acts against women’s liberation as counterrevolutionary crimes. This meant that 
such crimes were not referred to the Uzbek republic prosecutor’s office, but were 
to be dealt with locally; they were not granted the same high priority as anti-Soviet 
agitation.” A more important reason for the courts’ view of customary crimes was 
that the judges themselves did not regard these offenses as particularly serious, 
despite the intensive pro-liberation propaganda going on around them. 

On July 25, 1928, perhaps in response to complaints about the courts, TsIK 
Sovetov passed a resolution instructing NKIu to create circles of women prosecu- 
tors in the okrug-level courts that would systematically apply the 1926 Marriage and 
Family Code and monitor the Soviet courts to ensure that they were “paying the 
maximum amount of attention” to exposing social crimes. TsIK also instructed the 
commissariat to work out a more complete program of laws pertaining to the 1926 
Code.” These measures to protect women’s interests did little to improve the 
situation, however. 

At the spring 1929 Uzbek Congress of Soviets, a delegate from Kenimekh 
Raion complained bitterly of the poor performance of the courts regarding 
customary crimes: 


Kalym is flourishing in the Kazyk raion, but we cannot take the appropriate measures 
because there are no instructions in the laws as to what punishments are applied in this or 
that case for the payment or receiving of kalym. 

A scandalous fact must be pointed out, that on March 8th of this year a husband beat 
his wife to death because she went to a demonstration. The court organs, from which we 
demanded the organization of a model process for this case, could not satisfy our request 
although they had been given strict instructions, because nobody knew them—that is how 
this case was done.” 


Another delegate at the same congress urged that murderers and bandits should be 
executed at much higher rates than they had been previously, since many death 
sentences were ultimately commuted to 10 years’ imprisonment.” There was, of 
course, more to this rise in bloodthirst than just the women’s campaign. It was part 
of the sweep of the Great Break and all that went with it. At the same time, there 
was a very real problem with trying to stop the murder of women. Despite many 
attempts at court reform, the violence had become so acute that it attracted attention 
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from the highest levels of Central Asian government. Shortly after the Congress of 
Soviets, Zelenskii urged in a published article that a special law be passed to protect 
unveiled women, illustrating his argument with grim stories of murder and assault 
related to unveiling in the Chimkent region.” Finally, in February 1930 TsIK SSSR 
did grant permission to shoot opponents of the liberation campaign.™ 

Not only judges but other officials ignored or tried to undermine regulations 
concerning women, just as they worked to aid the clergy. Faizulla Abdullaev, a 24- 
year-old member of the presidium of a raion ispolkom in Bukhara Okrug, was 
convicted in 1929 of instructing the local ZAGS to approve illegal marriages 
(probably of minors). In addition, he “publicly insulted? a female cooperative 
employee by firing a revolver at her.” In 1930 a young policeman, Irgash 
Dadabaev, was convicted of marrying a 12-year-old and given an unusually heavy 
sentence of five years’ imprisonment on the grounds that his job was to fight against 
such crimes. The chair of the Katta Kurgan village soviet was convicted in 1933 
of helping marry off a girl by providing a false certification of her age and of 
providing “alien elements” with other falsified documents.” That same year a 
ZAGS official in langi Kurgan Raion was convicted of embezzling money from his 
office and approving the registration of minors for marriage.” 

The myriad difficulties that senior Soviet officials faced in trying to coax or 
force their subordinates into implementing the liberation campaign were the product 
of a deep ambivalence, which could spill over into open resistance at all levels of 
the Uzbek party and state apparat. Committed Communists of both sexes had a great 
deal of trouble adjusting to the revolution in social mores, as the head of one 
Komsomol cell complained: “Girls are not developed, they can’t cope with the 
work, and then how are we supposed to promote them?” Even Central Asian 
members of the Union of Militant Godless, who had theoretically shed the chains 
of religious prejudice, could not bring themselves to meet in mixed-gender groups. 
Instead, the women would gather in one room of a house while the men shouted to 
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them from another room.” 

Marianne Kamp, in her study of the women’s journal Yangi yol, points out that 
its writers were not arguing for the abolition of the deeply embedded dichotomy of 
honor and shame. Instead, they assumed that the Soviet regime would take over the 
protection of those values, and provide women with better ways to maintain their 
honor. This was a very different vision of women’s liberation than that of Russian 
free love advocates in the 1920s!”' 

For all of the publicity given to unveiling, unlike child marriage and pederasty 
the custom was not actually made illegal. Zhenotdel leaders in Central Asia and the 
Caucasus had heated discussions in 1928 and 1929 about whether such a decree 
would be helpful. Members of the Uzbek zhenotdel and Liubimova (by now 
promoted to Moscow) tended to favor it, while the Russian leadership (including 
Lenin’s widow Krupskaia) argued that such a move risked emphasizing gender over 
class. By mid-1929 it had become clear that the higher leadership was losing 
interest in the goal of mass unveiling, and talk of banning the paranji stopped.” The 
Zhenotdel itself was disbanded in 1930, signaling an end to the wild phase of 
women’s liberation in the USSR as a whole. Assault tactics in the cause of women’s 
liberation also began to slow down, although the campaign did not stop. 

The timing suggests that collectivization and industrialization were the most 
important factors in ending the assault phase. The top Five-Year Plan goal for 
Uzbekistan was “cotton independence,” meaning that Uzbekistan was to fulfill 
cotton needs for the entire USSR, regardless of the cost.” As with industrialization 
in the rest of the country, the cotton drive created an enormous demand for labor. 
Women’s labor was especially needed in the modernized textile and food- 
processing plants, which operated on a much larger scale than had pre-1917 
enterprises. Similarly, the collective farms required much physical labor, which 
women covered in yards of cloth could not perform. Even before the Great Break 
propagandists were emphasizing the need for unveiling in order to work, as a 
pamphlet cited by Massell stated: “[H]ow can a veiled, heavily-clad woman serve 
as a tractor-or combine-driver? How can she operate cotton gins, (and) textile 
machines . . . when she is trammeled by a veil from head to foot?’* Feodor N. 
Oleshchuk, a Godless leader in Moscow, urged using women’s labor cooperatives 
(artels) in “the East” as a means of taking women away from the influences of their 
husbands and clergy and as good places for conducting intensive antireligious 
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propaganda.” 

While it would seem logical to press the assault against veils even harder to 
fulfill labor needs, party leaders felt that it would divert energy needed for the larger 
campaigns. Propaganda directed against the veil and seclusion in the 1930s still 
denounced them as relics of Islamic fanaticism, but the dominant line was that 
collective farm work and factory work were the only vehicles for true women's 
liberation.” Denouncing the veil outside of the context of the needs of the 
proletarian state was no longer acceptable. These profound economic changes and 
the political and practical issues that they raised undoubtedly did more to further 
unveiling in Uzbekistan than did all the efforts of the Zhenotdel and other 
organizations combined. 


CONTINUED WAR ON THE CLERGY 


Even as it was calming down, the women’s campaign still provided a reason 
to arrest clergy and other opponents. Among these was Mulla Abdurasul Bainazar- 
ov of Andijan Okrug, whose case provides a fascinating window into the fate of 
numerous clergy during this harsh period. Bainazarov’s criminal file began April 
11, 1929, with a note explaining the circumstances surrounding his arrest: 


At the time of the last election campaign to the soviets in Andijan Okrug, the village of 
Naryn Kap, Khakulabad raion, Zibi Nisa Igambandyeva was unanimously elected 
chairwoman of the village soviet by the batraks, bedniaks, and peasants, and also with the 
participation of women—housewives and young women. After the completion of the 
election campaign, elements alien to Soviet power and disenfranchised people (lishentsy) 
expressed their dissatisfaction. 


Igambandyeva and other members of the soviet actively promoted unveiling and 
observing International Women’s Day, which offended many Muslims, particularly 
since Ramadan fell in March that year. In the mosques mullas “agitated for the 
strengthening of Islam.” After prayers on March 12 protests were particularly 
strong, and a group of angry Muslims left their mosque and gathered at a teahouse. 
Simultaneously, Igambandyeva appeared at a public eatery (oshkhona) to agitate 
for workers to help repair a road in order to transport grain to a local company 
(shirkat). The authors of the case file believed that these two events led to a violent 
incident the following day, when some villages refused to send out workers for the 
road, and Igambandyeva’s main assistant was severely beaten by a crowd that 
demanded a male chair of the soviet, among other things. Bainazarov was arrested 


™GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 1. 22. March 20, 1930, letter from Moscow center 
“Razrabota voprosov antireligioznoi raboty v zhenskikh arteliiakh na Vostoke.” 

Pravda vostoka and Uzbekistankaia pravda featured this theme around International 
Women’s Day throughout the 1930s. 
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and accused of being in the mosque and inciting the crowd on March 12.” 

On April 12, 1929, the Supreme Court convicted Bainazarov of violating 
Article 64, parts 2 and 58 of the Criminal Code of Uzbekistan, both of which 
involved organizing and belonging to counterrevolutionary and terrorist groups. The 
court initially sentenced him to be shot but immediately commuted the punishment 
to 10 years in prison.’ As was the case with virtually all political prisoners, 
Bainazarov started serving his time before he was convicted and sentenced. By 
March 17, a mere four days after his arrest, he had been sent to work on the new 
White Sea-Baltic Sea canal (Belomorskii kanal), along with many other Uzbeks.” 
The thousands of prisoners who labored and died at the Belomor canal were 
governed by none other than Matvei Davidovich Berman, who had been promoted 
from heading the OGPU in Central Asia to heading the Main Board for all OGPU 
forced labor camps.” 

Conditions in the Belomor camps were significantly worse for non-Russians 
than they were for Russians, and Central Asians were regarded with contempt by 
the Europeans. A group of Soviet writers, under the direction of Gorky, wrote a 
chilling “collective book” called The White Sea Canal, on the rehabilitative virtues 
of forced labor at Belomor. The book included this vignette without comment: 


[Semyon Firin] came into the clinic, and saw a dumb-show conversation between the doctor 
and an Uzbek patient, who was trying in vain to express his ailment in eloquent gestures. 
Firin asked: 

“Do you understand what hurts him?” 

The doctor with scientific solemnity, raised a thermometer instead of his finger. 

“They're stupid people! They can’t express themselves in a human language, but we 
guess at it. With a certain amount of experience if a doctor has good eyes, he can tell by the 
external appearance. ”®' 


Throughout the text, all of the “national minorities” are referred to as stupid, lazy, 
and filthy in their habits. The camp newspaper, Reforging, labeled them idlers. The 
majority of them apparently spoke little or no Russian. 


"TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 811, 1. 119. Muslims use a lunar calendar, but unlike the 
Jewish lunar calendar, it makes no attempt to keep in sync with the solar cycle. As a result, 
Muslim holidays rotate around the solar year. 

Ibid. 1. 4. 

”Tbid., 1. 116. The Soviets made a practice of sending prisoners as far from their own 
homes as possible; while Russians were languishing in Siberia, many Central Asians were 
sent to the Belomor project or the Dmitri camp near Moscow. 

In 1933 Stalin gave Berman an Order of Lenin for his work. In 1937 Berman was 
accused of “wrecking activities in the organs of the NK VD,” and shot in February 1939. 
Dmitri Volkogonov, Stalin: Triumph and Tragedy (New York: Grove Weidenfeld, 1991), 
pp. 195, 303, 331. Robert Conquest, Stalin’s Secret Police (Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution 
Press), 1985, p. 160. 

8!Maksim Gorky, L. Auerbach, S. Firin, et al. The White Sea Canal (London: John 
Lane the Bodley Head, 1935), p. 244. 
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It is quite a contrast, then, to read an OGPU file report on Bainazarov written 
in 1934. He worked with rope (Rabochii kanatnoi maskoi) and was doing 
satisfactorily: “[F]ulfills norms an average of 116%, shock-worker, takes part in 
cultural-mass work, attends the political hour, is part of the sanitary-troika of the 
barracks. Disciplined conduct in daily life and in production is good.” The report 
was written in response to Bainazarov’s request for personal amnesty. After serving 
a certain part of their sentences (in 1934 Bainazarov was halfway through his 
original sentence), prisoners were allowed to petition the Central Examination 
Board of the Belomor camp OGPU for an early commutation. Bainazarov was one 
of the many Uzbeks who could not speak Russian, but he commissioned someone 
else to write his amnesty request for him. In it he said: 


Being sentenced by the assize session of the Supreme Court of Uzbekistan to the most severe 
measures, commuted to ten years isolation, I appeal to the Central Executive Committee of 
the UzSSR with a request for softness and sympathy. 

I am 52 years old, and I am very weak. I have been scourged by the court and I have 
been [viciously] marked, for I had to be in isolation so that I would not interfere then with 
the construction. 

Now I observe the conditions of the camp and [participate] myself in our collective 
labor. 

My family, which consists of a wife and five children, works on a kolkhoz, and I ask 
the TsIK to be merciful to me and return me to my family, where I will work to the limits of 
my strength, honestly work.” 


The Examining Board decided that, despite his record as a good worker, granting 
him amnesty would be “inexpedient” because of his social position and the nature 
of his crime.** Abdurasul Bainazarov’s case file ended at that point, but the 
combination of his age and the conditions in which he lived, plus the evidence in 
his petition that he had been subjected to severe treatment in the isolation cells of 
the camp, make it unfortunately likely that he died at Belomor. 

With many of the independent clergy eliminated or cowed by early 1929, the 
party intensified efforts to purge “masked” clergy or former clergy from govern- 
ment organs. In some cases investigators found that clergy had simply transformed 
themselves into the local government, especially in villages where they were the 
most educated and respected men in residence. An October 1929 purge of village 
party organs near Kokand uncovered an entire “candidate-group” that was made up 
of members of a Kyrgyz religious sect. A description of the sect in a newspaper 
account of the purge provides an interesting glimpse of one variety of unorthodox 
Islam that could be found among nomadic and mountain peoples of Central Asia: 


The village Iailma is populated exclusively by Kyrgyz, who are divided into five tribes. 


°TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 811, 1. 116. 
Ibid., 1. 117. Letter dated August 15, 1934, signed by Bainazarov. 
*Thid., 1. 116. 
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There is clan hostility among the tribes. In 1923, a religious sect under the name of 
“Likhoch” was formed from the “Batmanki” tribe. Saman Akhun-Nurmatov was the sect’s 
head; in the past he had served for five years under a famous ishan. In 1923 this ishan died, 
and a mausoleum was built at his grave, which was visited by members of the sect. There 
they performed sacrifices, slaughtering sheep and goats. 


To make matters worse, in 1924 the nearby Serov Raion party committee (raikom) 
had known and approved of 51 members of the sect being sent to represent Iailma 
on the raikom, on the condition that they no longer believed in God or performed 
prayers. The raikom then sent two instructors to supervise the sect. The instructors 
“came to the miraculous conclusion” that the sect and its activities were acceptable, 
and so the Iailma government continued in its old ways until the 1929 purge. By 
then the candidate-group was down to 17 members, but nothing else had changed: 


All 17 of these people admitted that they belonged to the sect and discussed their religious 
rituals. Sect-members gather with women in separate places, where they read prayers 
accompanied by music, perform sacrifices and then begin religious dances. The meetings 
conclude with refreshments. It is interesting to note that these meetings were officially called 
“family circles.””” 


This was only one of the more egregious such cases: in the Turkmen SSR 
ishans wheedled state financial credits while party members expressed shock that 
they were expected to be atheists; party cells in the Kyrgyz ASSR regularly gave 
approval and funding for religious funerals, circumcisions, and other rituals, and 
mullas were found on collective farms everywhere.*° 

When the Tajik ASSR became a full republic in 1929, Sredazburo ordered a 
thorough study of conditions there, including the state of the clergy. While the 
investigators began and ended their report on positive notes, the main impression 
that their work conveys is that the state had, at best, superficial control over the 
region. This weakness was due not only to the usual disorganization and incompe- 
tence of party members but also to Tajikistan’s mountainous terrain and its porous 
border with Afghanistan and India. 

Sredazburo’s agents found that the clergy’s position had become “significantly 
shakier” than it had been in the past, especially economically. While not mentioning 


8“Religioznaia sekta prikryvalas’ shirmoi kandidatskoi gruppoi,” Uzbekistanskaia 
pravda, No. 213 (November 3, 1929): p. 3. 

®6Partrabotnik No. 2 (January 3, 1930): inside front cover. A. Mitrofanov, “K itogam 
partchistki v natsrespublikakh i oblastiakh,” Revoliutsiia i national’nosti No. 2 (June 1930): 
p. 36. A. Mitrofanov, “K itogam partchistki v natsrespublikakh i oblastiakh,” Revoliutsiia 
i natsional’nosti No. 1 (May 1930): p. 30. S. Chemik, “Uroki Karakalpakskoi 
partorganizatsii,” Partrabotnik No. 4-5 (1933): p. 64, a June 1932 purge. Ali Bogdanov, 
“Kolkhoznoe stroitel’stvo v natsional’nykh respublikakh i oblastiakh,” Revoliutsiia i 
natsional’nosti No. 1 (January 1931): pp. 56-58. M. Zektser, “Klassovaia bor’ba na 
perevyborakh sovetov v natsional’nykh raionov SSSR,” Revoliutsiia i natsional’nosti No. 
2-3 (February-March 1931): pp. 52-55. 
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the causes of hard times, the report stated that peasants were increasingly reluctant 
to pay clerical fees, sometimes hiring and firing several imams per year in search 
of the cheapest one. This increased tensions between clergy and peasants; on 
occasion, clergy were known to beat their fees out of people. Later sections of the 
report undermined this Soviet optimism, however, by discussing the many clergy 
in the border regions of Tajikistan and Turkmenistan who were earning fees as 
healers (tabib), tending livestock herds, and being supported by local farmers. Some 
Tajik clergy benefited from the practice of khudoi (sacrifice)—a desperate man 
would vow to give his son or daughter to the mulla if his dire situation was relieved. 
The investigators found that “several clerical individuals in Tajikistan have 2-3 
‘sons’ or ‘daughters’ who were given to them, who carry out all the farmwork for 
these individuals.”®’ 

While some ishans still wielded wide influence, the numbers of their followers 
had dwindled considerably. Ishan Akmian, who at one time had drawn up to 1500 
students from all over southwest Tajikistan, could now expect only 40-50 men at 
his prayers and suhbatlar (discourses). Many villages had lost their mosques and 
thus positions for imams. Six or seven men had quit being imams (at least openly), 
and more fled to India and Afghanistan. 

Other clergy did their best to resist these pressures, using the same methods as 
elsewhere: countereducation, gaining positions within local government organiza- 
tions, anti-Soviet agitation, and so on. The report cited several instances of former 
clergy being unmasked on village soviets, suggesting ongoing efforts to purge the 
bureaucracy. One particularly bold mulla, Khaidar Turdyev, was head of the local 
peasant union Koshchi in 1928. In this capacity he collected “dues” from every 
individual and dues for two people from pregnant women.” Muslim schools and 
courts continued to operate in the many areas where there were no Soviet 
equivalents, and Tajik clergy along the border still controlled significant waqf 
income.” 

The investigators also credited clergy in border zones with showing “flexibility 
and skill” in exploiting current miseries to discredit Soviet power (which really 
should not have been too difficult).”” This hinted at a problem that was fairly 
widespread but that officials were reluctant to acknowledge: the anti-Islamic 
campaign was driving populations to flee, usually to Afghanistan or Eastern 
Turkestan (now Xinjiang Province of China). Turkmen and Kyrgyz nomads had 
been crossing the borders since 1916 in response to war, famine, and other 
hardships, and Basmachi bands conducted raids from Afghanistan as late as 1931. 
Some clergy openly urged their followers to move to Afghanistan, since Muslims 
could live only under an Islamic government. Propagandists in border raions were 


“"RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 552, Il. 159, 177-178. The full report takes up Il. 159-184. 

**Ibid., 1. 163. The village of Gishnazar in Jilikul Raion. Names are given in Russian 
form as they appear in the document. 

*TIbid., ll. 175-176, 180. 

Tbid., 1. 164. 
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warned to conduct anti-Islamic work with great caution, lest they drive peasants to 
leave “as happened in Sarai-Komar raion.’”®' Even where people did not perma- 
nently emigrate, they could still make the pilgrimage to Mecca without Soviet 
supervision, and some clergy maintained ties with madrasas in India (which raised 
the specter of English intervention for the investigators). 

Some populations that could not flee developed a purely religious response to 
Soviet pressure, in a form that Christians would recognize as apocalyptic hysteria: 
God was punishing the people for their many sins, and worse was to come. These 
outbreaks were particularly common after earthquakes (there were large temblors 
in Namangan in 1927 and Turkmenistan in 1930, which precipitated religious 
fervor), which clergy interpreted as signs of God’s anger. In villages in the Kuliab 
region thousands of people were reportedly gripped by this kind of “madness,” 
refusing to eat, work in the fields, or engage in “personal life” because they believed 
that the world was about to end. Arresting the ringleaders finally stopped the 
outbreak.” 

The party’s response to these incidents was not limited to purges, in spite of 
previous efforts to tame anticlerical actions. A telegram sent to Zelenskii from 
Andijan in 1929 or 1930 cryptically informed him that as part of the collectivization 
drive 581 had been liquidated, and 1,038 landowners, 477 merchants, and 1,038 
“functionaries of the clergy have been cut down (urezano).” “Cut down” here seems 
to be in the sense of “their numbers were cut down by... ,” which could mean that 
they were arrested, exiled, killed, driven out of business, or all of the above. In any 
case, the numbers are astonishing when one keeps in mind that in 1928 Sredazbu- 
ro’s surveys had counted 1,165 clergy in the city of Andijan and its surrounding 
okrug combined, although that number was a low estimate. At the same time the 
telegram proposed returning some holdings to clergy who appeared to be laborers, 
for reasons not explained.” 

Politically stupid “excesses” were also still being committed by local party 
members in their zeal to close mosques and insult Islam. In the village of 
Ghijduvon, where the Komsomol had attacked a mosque and its mulla in 1927, 
three years later the party cell secretary decided to close the mosque altogether. In 
order to get the necessary petition signatures in favor of closure, the secretary’s 
henchmen threatened people that if they did not sign in the “yes” column, they 
would be thrown out of the village. Once the mosque was closed, they forced one 
of the village elders to the top of the minaret to piss at prayer time. In response 
villagers put up a “furious agitation,” that was violent enough to attract the attention 


*'tbid., 1. 170. I. Kolychev, “Aral raion sploshnoi kollektivizatsii,” Revoliutsiia i 
natsional’nosti No. 4-5 (August-September 1930): p. 116. 

*RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 552, ll. 165-166. A similar phenomenon was noted in 
Russian villages. See Lynne Viola, “The Peasant Nightmare: Visions of Apocalypse in the 
Soviet Countryside,” Journal of Modern History Vol. 62, No. 4 (1990): pp. 747-770. 

RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 554, 11. 333-334. “Vozvrashchat’ khoziaistva chinovnikam 
dukhovenstvu osnovnom iavliaiushchikhsia trudovymi.” The date is unclear. 
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of the Central Control Commission for Central Asia.” 

The Soviet version of the old problem of undergovernment at the local level 
had two faces: on the one hand, Sredazburo still had no guarantee that its positive 
commandments would be fulfilled, while, on the other hand, it could not prevent 
local party organizations from committing outrages when they did try to enforce 
orders. The agency spent at least as much time reacting to events as it did directing 
them. 


EDUCATION AND ANTIRELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 


While measures to control and slow down some aspects of the anti-Islamic 
campaign were being applied, the Union of Militant Godless was desperately trying 
to breathe life into others. Soviet schools were a logical place for impressing 
antireligious propaganda upon a captive audience, and the Godless worked hard to 
turn them into a prime atheist tool. These efforts peaked in 1929-1930, years that 
were not only in the middle of the collectivization drive, but were years when the 
major holidays of Ramadan and Qurbon Bayram happened to fall during the spring 
sowing season. 

Qurbon Bayram attracted particular government attention during these dreadful 
years, because the holiday was traditionally observed by sacrificing cattle or sheep 
for a feast. As collectivized peasants across the USSR slaughtered millions of 
animals rather than turn them over to the state, officials were determined not to lose 
even more for a Muslim ritual.” When Qurbon Bayram approached in 1929, 
Stupochenko (still head of the Tashkent Okrug Godless), sent out a circular letter 
detailing a list of suggestions and plans for how schools were to observe the 
holiday. She asked teachers to hold at least four “conversations” (besedy) with their 
students on the themes of the class essence of Islam, revolutionary holidays (such 
as May Day), who celebrates Qurbon Bayram and why, and the lives of children in 
capitalist countries. She also asked them to hold similar talks with parents after 
school hours. Young atheists and school-based Godless cells were encouraged to 
set up “antireligious corners” in their classrooms, decorate their schools with 
slogans and banners, and put out a special antireligious newspaper for the holiday. 
These techniques were not limited to Muslim holidays, either; Stupochenko 
suggested that they could easily be modified for Easter and Passover observances.”° 

However, there is no indication that Stupochenko’s plans were ever put into 
action. In 1929 many school teachers were active or former clergy. There were 


*Mitrofanov, June 1930, p. 37. 

*°In Kazakhstan alone approximately seven million horses and sheep were killed during 
the First Five-Year Plan. Zh. B. Abylkhozhin et al. “Kazakhstanskaia Tragediia,” Voprosy 
istorii No. 7 (1989): pp. 53-71. Martha Brill Olcott, The Kazakhs (Stanford, CA: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1987), p. 183. 

"°TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 5, d. 28, Il. 17-18. April 30, 1929, letter to okrug-level 
educational and political-enlightenment organizations. 
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probably very few people available who would have been willing or able to carry 
out Stupochenko’s ideas. According to the Sredazburo Agitprop department, 
antireligious work was actively discouraged in many schools: 


There is no consistently conducted struggle [in the area of] children’s antireligious 
upbringing. Aside from the unsatisfactory scope of such education of the entire younger 
generation, even within school walls it is not uncommon to meet instances of the 
performance of prayers by all students, led by fanatical teachers who have come from old- 
method schools.” 


This lack of active atheism in the schools did not make Uzbekistan unusual. 
Atheism was given very low priority in school curricula across the USSR, as 
historian Larry Holmes explained: “It turns out that, notwithstanding loud talk to the 
contrary, schools in the 1920s and 1930s were not suitable instruments for the 
eradication of cardinal tenets of popular belief. Active and passive resistance by 
officials, teachers, parents, and pupils blocked efforts at change from above.” 

The broader propaganda campaigns against Ramadan and Qurbon Bayram 
were drafted by Kobetskii in Moscow and apparently were intended for all Muslim 
areas of the USSR. Kobetskii outlined three major goals: (1) unmasking the 
counterrevolutionary essence of religion and national chauvinism, (2) increasing 
membership in the Godless, and (3) fulfilling cotton-sowing plans and protecting 
cattle from slaughter. Of those goals, the latter two were the top priorities. 

Kobetskii instructed Godless workers to emphasize, above all, the evils of 
shirking farm work and slaughtering cattle. The Ramadan/Uraza fast would take 
labor away from industry and agriculture and cause a failure to fulfill plans. 
Observing Qurbon Bayram (which he estimated would cost 1 million head of cattle) 
would wreck the economy of the country, affecting not only agricultural plans but 
those for industry and the liquidation of bays as well. The Godless were to enlist the 
help of the Commissariats of Health and Agriculture in impressing the “wrecking” 
aspects of fasting and feasting upon the populace. They were to organize special 
cadres on the collective farms to agitate against the holidays. In the cities they were 
to hold antireligious demonstrations in public, show anti-Ramadan movies 
(Problemy pitaniia, 1929) and broadcast atheist lectures on radio, pushing for a 
“100% worker refusal” to aid the clergy in any way.” 


”"RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 593, 1. 47. June 29, 1929, APPO report. In 1928 a writer in 
Turkmenistan noted that clergy teaching in schools were fairly common. G. Aronshtein, “K 
voprosu o pravom uklone v KP(b)T,” Za partiiu No. 11 (November 1928): p. 21. 

?#Larry E. Holmes, “Fear No Evil: Schools and Religion in Soviet Russia, 1917-1941,” 
in Sabrina P. Ramet, ed., Religious Policy in the Soviet Union (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), pp. 125-126. 

”GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 11. 36, 58b-60. March 30, 1930, circular letter from 
Moscow to “all soviets” of the SVB. January 17, 1930, “Tezisy” on Ramadan. Ramadan 
began in late March, while Qurbon Bayram fell on May 8. Kobetskii wanted his theses on 
Ramadan translated into local languages and broadcast on the radio, supplemented with 
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Throughout the Great Break period the Uzbek Godless relied heavily on 
nonprint forms of propaganda. Antireligious workers were urged to give public 
lectures and to initiate “conversations” in workers’ clubs and tea-houses on selected 
topics, such as who benefits from Islam, the reactionary nature of the Muslim 
clergy, how the poor suffer from expensive ritual requirements, and (for the anti- 
Qurbon Bayram campaign) how slaughtering cattle wrecks socialist construction 
and collectivization. During intensive campaigns workers would ideally give two 
of these 20—25-minute talks per evening. Kobetskii instructed Godless workers to 
organize “mass evenings,” especially during the holidays themselves, which 
included “collective activities,” games, competitions, and excursions of an 
unspecified kind, and to make much use of movies, especially in the villages.’” The 
Tashkent organization occasionally sent speakers on a circuit to do lectures and 
disputations with clergy on themes such as “Christianity and Communism,” or 
“Religion and Science.” They sold tickets to these disputations in order to raise 
funds, dividing the proceeds among local and regional Godless cells. Godless 
workers were to use all of these opportunities to recruit new members to the 
organization. 

Even as these antiholiday campaigns geared up, however, the Godless itself 
was falling apart. Solovev wrested the chairman’s job from Stupochenko, probably 
by influencing higher-up officials to remove her. By January 1930 the Tashkent 
Okrug Bureau had been reorganized into the Central Asian Regional (kraevoi) 
Bureau of the Godless under Sredazburo.'®' Under Solovev the Godless’ perfor- 
mance took a turn for the worse. His primary occupations were anti-Christian 
propaganda, organizing classes for antireligious workers, and self-promotion. In 
April 1930 the Regional Bureau received a sharply critical memo from Moscow, 
accusing it of following an incorrect line of antireligious work, promoting itself at 
the expense of other Godless cells, and holding public disputations for the sole 
purpose of making money.'” The critique does not seem to have had much effect, 
however. Scattered memos from the Regional Bureau after that point indicate that 
its activities did not change much before the entire organization disbanded some 
time in 1933 or 1934, although there is very little Godless material dated after 1930 
in archival files. 

Secular education alone, even without a specifically atheist component, was the 
great Soviet hope for converting their subjects to the socialist path. In April 1927 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets had demanded universal primary education as 


accounts of counterrevolutionary activities by the clergy and figures from the liquidation of 
kulaks according to the five-year plan of the local oblast. 

'GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 1. 216. May 1928 circular letter from Kobetskii to all 
Godless organizations. 

''RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 2471, 1. 6. Protocol No. 11, January 11, 1930, Sredazburo 
Union of Militant Godless. 

'°RGASPI F. 62, op. 2, d. 2471, 1. 33. April 26, 1930, letter from Oleshchuk and 
Kobetskii to the Regional Bureau, with copies to Sredazburo and the Central Soviets of the 
Godless in Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 
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an essential component of the industrialization drive. In late July and August 1930, 
TsK VKP(b) passed a set of laws on “General Compulsory Primary Education” for 
the entire USSR, to be echoed by similar laws in each of the republics. The laws 
stipulated that all children ages 8—12 and illiterate adolescents ages 11—15 were to 
attend secular primary schools in Uzbekistan and in collectivized areas of 
Turkmenistan, the Kyrgyz ASSR, and Khojent Okrug in Tajikistan. The laws were 
to go into effect September 1 and be completely implemented by 1931-1932 in 
Uzbekistan (later in other areas).'° 

The education law accompanied the campaign to introduce a Latin alphabet for 
Turkic languages, both on the practical ground that it was easier to read than the 
Arabic script and on the ideological ground that the script had long been a tool of 
the oppressing classes, including the clergy.” Raising a population that could no 
longer read the sacred script would cut Central Asians off from the rest of the 
Islamic world and make it easier for the state to control what they did read. As far 
as Islam is concerned, this reasoning made sense, but only up to a point. As the 
Jadids had tirelessly emphasized, under traditional education methods only a tiny 
percentage of men could read texts in Arabic or Persian. Essential knowledge of 
Muslim tenets and rituals nonetheless pervaded Turkestani society, transmitted 
orally and by imitation. Cutting off access to the Arabic script did significant 
damage in that it eliminated the ultimate source of knowledge, but that had little 
immediate impact on the more common means of transmission. As far as using the 
new script to control what knowledge was available, one generation that could read 
the Latin alphabet had scarcely been raised when the Soviets undid themselves by 
switching over to a Cyrillic-based alphabet in the early 1940s. It would take another 
generation and the elimination of many more people in the great purges before 
Central Asians were substantially cut off from the sources of Islamic knowledge. 

Central Asian officials expressed some concern that the compulsory education 
law would be particularly difficult to implement for girls, and indeed the law 
provoked violent opposition in some areas for this reason. In 1931 party workers 
carried out a survey of the number of girls in school in Surkhan Daria Okrug. One 
village Soviet chair in Shirabad Raion reported that not a single girl between the 
ages of 8 and 15 was in school in his village, which was not an unusual situation.” 


'3. R. Rakhimbaev, “Natsional’no-kul’turno stroitel’stvo na sovremennom etape,” 
Revoliutsiia i national’nosti, No. 8—9 (1930): p. 99. Sh. A. Ataklychev, “Compulsory 
Primary Education in Turkmenistan, 1930-1937,” Central Asian Review, Vol. 9, No. 3 
(1961): pp. 228-233. N. Kuznets, “Za realizatsiiu reshenii TsK VKP(b) o nachal’noi i 
srednoi shkole,” Partrabotnik No. 10 (October-1931): pp. 25-31. Narodnoe Obrazovanie 
v SSSR. Obshcheobrazovatel’naia shkola: sbornik dokumentov 1917-1973 gg (Moscow: 
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pp. 117-119. Umar Aliev, “Po-novomu rabotat’, po-novomu rukovodit’,” Revoliutsiia i 
natsional’nosti No. 9 (1931): pp. 81-82. 

'5PDevochek v vozraste ot 8 do 15 let net . . .” Uzbekistanskaia pravda No. 28 


(February 4, 1931): p. 2. 
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The party faced more basic difficulties than resistance to girls’ education, however. 
In terms of infrastructure, there still were not enough schools and literate native 
instructors to implement the plan. Local soviets were overwhelmed with the 
agricultural demands of the Great Break and put the education law at the bottom of 
their list of priorities. The party tried to mobilize 3,000 komsomols for an education 
mesiachnik (a “monther,” a 30-day shock campaign). Unfortunately, the komsomols 
“forgot” that this meant actually working in schools and instead involved 
themselves in other tasks.’ Like everyone else, they were probably too overbur- 
dened with agricultural jobs to pay much attention to education. 

While efforts to establish secular education stumbled along, Islamic education 
hung on in new circumstances. For all of the horrors that accompanied collectiviza- 
tion, it was apparently fairly easy to conceal mosques and quasi-underground 
schools on collectives once they had been established. One writer explained that 
Soviet cultural-education work had been all but forgotten in rural Uzbekistan and 
that fully collectivized areas were no better than more “backwards” places: 


In Iangi-Iol Raion, completely collectivized, school construction has stopped and 
compulsory education has collapsed. The raion education department (ONO) has absolutely 
no connection with the raion kolkhozes. .. . 

Examples: the Stalin Kolkhoz No. 2 includes a mulla, who has been enlisted in the 
regular kolkhoz payroll specifically for the cultural-social service of the kolkhozniks. ...On 
the “Uzbek” kolkhoz the literate deputy chair of the kolkhoz, at the height of cotton work, 
organized Communists for a “Red toi” (simply a toi wouldn’t do). . . . In Uch-Kurgan no one 
was conducting cultural-enlightenment work among the Uzbeks. The cultural worker sent 
by the ONO began his work with prayers, and declared that “successful cultural-educational 
work is possible only when conducting regular prayers with working Uzbeks.”!” 


The ONO worker was right, since rural Muslims would have been much more 
inclined to listen to, and trust, a fellow believer than an outsider. The Soviets 
themselves were, of course, aware of this; it was why they insisted on using native 
propagandists whenever possible. The ideological problem that they could not 
resolve was that while trust based on shared national identity was acceptable, trust 
based on shared religious identity was not. To Muslims, however, there was no 
separating the two. Once again the Soviets had trapped themselves in their own 
contradictions. 


Kuznets, “Predvaritel’nye itogi smotra vseobucha v Srednei Azii,” Partrabotnik No. 
5-6 (March 1931): pp. 24-25. P. Galuzo, “Klassovaia bor’ba za shkolu i krasnuiu 
chaikhonu,” Partrabotnik No. 7-8 (July—Aug. 1933): p. 28, still complained of the lack of 
literate teachers in Uzbek schools. 

'7K. Ivanov, “Protiv nedootsenki kul’turno-massovoi raboty,” Partrabotnik No. 3-4 
(February 1931): pp. 27-28. A toi is a festival, but since it often celebrates circumcisions or 
other religious rituals, the Soviets tried to ban the practice. 
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A BRIEF RESPITE 


The period from 1931 to 1935 or so is often referred to as the “Great Retreat,” 
because the hysterical pace of industrialization and collectivization relaxed, and 
daily life was allowed to approach something resembling normality, while the Great 
Terror was still in the future. The reasons for this are not fully understood, but 
certainly an important factor was that Stalin had unleashed such a disaster with his 
First Five-Year Plan that serious political resistance erupted within as well as 
outside the party. The country needed time to rest and regroup. 

It appears that the anti-Islamic campaign also went on a form of hiatus during 
this period, attested to, among other things, by an almost complete absence of 
documentation on antireligious activities. Purges of the party apparat continued 
steadily and unmasked hidden mullas where they could, but there were no mass 
arrests of clergy—by this time the clergy had been reduced to hiding in villages and 
neighborhoods where Russian police agents were highly unwelcome. Mosque 
closings became much rarer. The women’s liberation campaign had been 
subordinated to the state’s economic interests and lost leadership with the closure 
of the Zhenotdel in 1930. The Union of Militant Godless went into a sharp decline 
and shut down operations completely for a time. Islam was far from dead, however, 
and Soviet officials were still committed to eliminating religion. While the time for 
hammer blows had passed, steady and organized anti-Islamic work was still 
necessary. 
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While the party turned its attention away from the anti-Islamic campaign in the early 
1930s, the governance of Central Asia continued to evolve. During Zelenskii’s time 
with Sredazburo the party had put tremendous effort into implementing the policy 
of korenizatsiia: promoting natives of titular republics in government and the skilled 
professions and requiring the use of native languages in all official business. 
Korenizatsiia was fiercely resisted by Russians, who refused to learn native 
languages despite repeated orders to do so, and the campaign had been plagued by 
the chronic shortage of genuinely qualified natives. In 1930 one Russian writer 
estimated that 45% of Uzbek workers in the state bureaucracy were from “alien” 
strata of the population, not considering those who did not have the education or 
skills to do their jobs properly. As we have seen with the court and school systems, 
administrators often were forced to choose between fulfilling the demands of 
korenizatsiia or the demands of ideological purity; they could not satisfy both. In 
addition, the rapid promotion of unqualified natives in professional and government 
ranks generated bitter hostility among Russians, who not only felt threatened but 
had to take time from their own jobs to train the newcomers.’ 

Many Russians expressed frankly racist attitudes. In 1928 three Russian 
professors at the Central Asian Communist University in Tashkent published an 
article that “proved” Russian children were more intelligent than Uzbek children. 
Workers expressed their hostility to one another in more direct fashion in the 
factories and workers’ dormitories. In one Tashkent factory, European workers 
taunted Uzbeks by calling them women’s names, and Uzbeks dropped crowbars and 


IM. Ammosov, “Problema natsional’nykh kadry v period sotsialisticheskikh 
rekonstruktsii,” Revoliutsiia i natsional’nosti No. 1 (May 1930): pp. 20-21. Terry Martin, 
“An Affirmative Action Empire: Ethnicity and the Soviet State, 1923-1938” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Chicago, 1996), pp. 298-301. 
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bolts on Europeans as a “joke.”” Dormitories for native workers were always worse 
than those for Russians (the groups never lived together unless forced), if they 
existed at all, and conditions in native cafeterias were horrendous because 
instructions on the basics of sanitation and accounting were written only in 
Russian.” The years of the most intense korenizatsiia coincided with the harshest 
phase of the anti-Islamic campaign, which only helped inflame hostilities on both 
sides. 

A new phase of korenizatsiia coincided with Zelenskii’s 1931 transfer from 
Sredazburo back to Moscow. He was replaced by Karl Ianovich Bauman 
(1892-1937), who introduced himself to the public with blaring newspaper 
headlines and fostered his own cult of personality, as did many local officials in 
imitation of Stalin. Bauman, a Latvian, had worked from 1928 to 1932 for the 
Orgburo, the Moscow Party Committee (serving as first secretary 1928—1930), and 
the Central Committee. In April 1929 he became a candidate-member of the 
Politburo. Barely a year later Bauman was stripped of his Moscow posts, one of 
many Officials punished for “excesses” committed during collectivization. For him, 
the directorship of Sredazburo was not a chance to rule over a vast fiefdom but 
demotion and exile to a backwater. Bauman was arrested in October 1937 and died 
during interrogation at Lefortovo prison.* 

Shortly after Bauman arrived in 1931, Sredazburo renewed the push for 
korenizatsiia with a highly publicized campaign to promote natives and make 
Uzbek, Turkmen, Tajik, and so on, the languages of business. While the Uzbek 
Narkompros actually made the linguistic switch for a while, its effort was 
unrewarded because other agencies refused to read any document not in Russian.” 
Once again the party was forced to acknowledge that it could not engineer massive 
social changes overnight, and in 1933 korenizatsiia was quietly dropped. With it 
went the party’s emphasis on allowing native cultures to “flower” (within strictly 
controlled parameters) and discussions of Imperial Russia as an oppressor of non- 
Russian peoples. Lenin’s nationality policies were effectively abandoned in favor 
of Stalin’s version of Russian chauvinism. Russians became the benevolent “elder 
brothers” to non-Russians, while native cultures were increasingly pushed into a 
Russian mold. 


*Zelenskii, “V bor’be za kul’turu,” Za partiiu No. 7 (July 1928): p. 15. Z. Efanov, 
“Profrabota sredi mestnykh natsional’nostei,” Revoliutsia i natsional nosti No. 9 (September 
1928): p. 75. I. Finkelstein, “Derevnia tianet,” Pravda vostoka (February 10, 1930), p. 2. 

*Uba. Turat, “Borot’sia za realizatsiiu postanovleniia—TsK VKP(b) o merakh 
uluchsheniia obshchestvennogo pitaniia,” Revoliutsiia i natsional’nosti No. 1 (January 
1932): pp. 80-81. 

tO. V. Khlevniuk, et al., eds., Stalinskoe politbiuro v 30-e gody (Moscow: AIRO - XX, 
1995), pp. 93, 116-118. “Po pros’be chitatelei ‘Izvestiia TsK KPSS’,” Izvestiia TsK KPSS 
No. 7 (1990): pp. 85-86. 

“Martin, pp. 295-296. S. Akopov, “K voprosu ob uzbekizatsii apparata i sozdanii 
mestnykh rabochikh kadrov promyshlennosti Uzbekistana,” Revoliutsiia i natsional’nosti 
No. 12 (1931): pp. 22-28. 
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The ending of korenizatsiia did not relegate Central Asians to serfdom, even 
though it meant that they were no longer first in line for promotions. It was still 
important to have natives in the most visible leadership positions, so Ikramov, 
Khojaev, and other prominent party members retained their jobs. Their importance 
is underscored when one realizes that massive turnover in personnel was going on 
all around them. Not only did low-level purges continue during this period 
(alcoholism and opium use were common reasons), but 1933—1934 saw a major 
purge of party organizations throughout the USSR, which culled 17-18% of party 
members over a 19-month period.” Nor did promotions of natives cease entirely; in 
February 1934 Sredazburo began a major restructuring of its personnel and 
departments, which included promoting natives as heads of machine tractor stations, 
kolkhoz secretaries, and so on.’ 

At its 23rd Plenum, held September 1-5, 1934, Sredazburo discussed 
increasing the rate of purges (especially for impeding women’s liberation), how to 
improve the cotton harvest, budgetary matters, animal husbandry, and so on.” Its 
leaders were clearly planning to continue their work for a long time to come. They 
must have been stunned, therefore, when TsK VKP(b) announced on October 2 that 
Sredazburo was to be liquidated. The published announcement of this decision 
explained that Sredazburo and the Central Asian Economic Council had done all 
that they could to aid the development of the Central Asian republics, and a more 
“federal” structure was now necessary. The change was timed to mark the 10th 
anniversary of the national delimitation.’ On October 7 Ikramov reiterated the point 
to Tashkent party members, emphasizing that the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
now secure in Uzbekistan and that the republic’s party could stand on its own. The 
demise of Sredazburo meant that Leninist—Stalinist nationality policy had 
triumphed. He also felt compelled to address rumors that Russian workers could 
expect trouble because their “protector” was leaving; he wished to assure the 
remaining Russians that the Uzbek Communist Party would defend the interests of 
all workers. At the same gathering Bauman explained that moves toward 
federalizing Sredazburo’s responsibilities, especially in the agricultural sector, had 
begun in November 1931 at Stalin’s initiative.’ This had not necessarily implied 
closing the agency altogether, however. 


6J. Arch Getty, Origins of the Great Purges: The Soviet Communist Party 
Reconsidered, 1933—1938 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), p. 55. The party 
lost an additional 15% of its membership during this period to unknown causes. 

"RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 1217, ll. 15-17. Ispolkom protocol No. 15, February 21, 
1934. 

ŝRGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 1176, one of four dela of material from the 23rd Plenum. The 
announcement of the plenum in Pravda vostoka gave no hint of anything unusual. August 
22, 1934, p. 1. 

*Spravochnik partiinogo rabotnika vol. 9 (Moscow: 1967), p. 128. V. la. Nepomnin, 
Istoricheskii opyt stroitel’stva sotsializma v Uzbekistane, 1917—1937 (Tashkent: 1960), pp. 
300-301. Pravda vostoka (October 4, 1934): p. 1. 

'°Pravda vostoka (October 16, 1934): p. 1. Ibid., (October 10, 1934): p. 2. 
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In fact, Sredazburo was probably closed as part of a general consolidation and 
reordering of party structure across the USSR. The other oblast bureaus were also 
closed in the 1930s, the last one being the Transcaucasian bureau in 1936 (when the 
single republic was divided into the three SSRs, Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan). The bureaus had been necessary at a time when communications were 
primitive at best and the party extremely small and weak. By the mid-1930s a great 
deal of progress had been made in building transportation and communications 
infrastructures, and the party’s control over far-flung areas was stronger, although 
far from complete. The reform may also have been part of the broader struggle 
against “‘bureaucratism” that Stalin was waging at the time, since it eliminated a 
thick layer of bureaucracy between Moscow and the non-Slavic republics. 

This certainly did not mean that republican party leaders stood as equals to 
Moscow authorities, however. A month after Sredazburo folded, Ikramov and 
Khojaev were given the authority to hand out death sentences, but only working in 
conjunction with Politburo member V. V. Kuibyshev. By the end of November the 
other Central Asian party leaders had received the same authority.'' Removing 
Sredazburo from between Tashkent and Moscow (the Uzbek SSR capital had 
shifted from Samarkand to Tashkent in 1930) simply streamlined the process and 
put it under direct Politburo control. One may note that strengthening Moscow’s 
control by removing middle layers of government was a very old technique; Ivan 
IV (arole model for Stalin) had employed the same tactics in the sixteenth century. 
The abruptness with which the decision was apparently made was typical of Stalin’s 
method of working; sudden changes and outright reversals in party policies were 
fairly common under his rule, the 1939 pact with Germany being the best-known 
example. 


A MORE CONTROLLED CAMPAIGN 


Local party cadres and state officials continued to close mosques under shaky 
pretenses during the early 1930s, although a regular system that gave the secret 
police final authority seemed to be in place. In April 1932 the Qora Suv village 
soviet (probably directed by the nearby Farghana City Soviet) had a meeting of the 
kolkhoz poor, who decided to dispatch a comrade from the village ONO to 
investigate the possibility of closing their mosque. The meeting, which excluded the 
“wealthier” members of the kolkhoz, decided to ask TsIK to sanction converting the 
mosque into a “red teahouse” within two weeks. Technically, the ONO had no 
formal authority in these situations, but since mosques were often converted to 
schools or used for other educational purposes, the ONO sometimes became 
involved. In early May the director of the Secret Section of TsIK (a Comrade 


HO. V. Khlevniuk, Politbiuro: mekhanizmy politicheskoi vlasti v 1930-e gody 
(Moscow: Rosspen, 1996), p. 134. 
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Kester) forwarded the material to the GPU for final approval.” 

Activity outside the machinations of the government and against its wishes also 
continued in Central Asia. In 1934 Union of Militant Godless official Fedor 
Oleshchuk wrote a summary and critique of the Godless’ work in the aftermath of 
the 17th Party Congress. He made a few passing references to Muslims that 
illustrated that atheism was beginning to take hold, such as the following anecdote: 


“I haven’t seen a mulla in three years already,” Chaban Babaniazan related to members of 
an expedition in Uzbekistan. “I don ’t want to pray, and it’s the second year I haven’t kept 
Uraza. I see that Soviet power doesn’t believe in God and matters are better: on the sovkhoz 
sheep are slaughtered at less than half the rate they were under the bays. I’ve seen an 
airplane—it’s not alive, but it flies like a bird, people sit there and don’t believe in God. It 
is possible to live without the mullas.”” 


Oleshchuk went on to say that not only were Muslims raising pigs (Sredazburo had 
begun to promote pig-raising in Central Asia in the late 1920s), but “at times they 
look after [the pigs] immeasurably better than their Russian neighbors do.”” 

But these anecdotes did not prove that Islam was a defeated enemy. On the 
contrary, Oleshchuk declared that “overcoming religion is one of the most important 
tasks of the Second Five-Year Plan.”” In fact, there was a small resurgence in 
Muslim activity, coupled not coincidentally with the decline in the party’s 
antireligious work. The USSR Union of Militant Godless was moribund, and the 
Godless in Uzbekistan existed in name only. In 1934 Uzbek Godless chair K. M. 
Makarov bitterly complained that in a discussion about new textbooks not one word 
had been said about antireligious texts. This was in spite of an order from 
Narkompros RSFSR urging greater focus on antireligious work in schools.'® The 
exiled Turkestani scholar Baymirza Hayit reported that clergy organized a religious 
network in 1934-1935, sending small groups of people among villages and cities 
to recite the Quran and to preach. Some of these itinerant preachers were Sufis, as 
Hayit described them: “The groups plunged among the people with hobby-horses 
[Steckpferden], turbans and dressed in motley, and were generally known in 
Turkestan as the ‘Horseback Ishans.’ At meeting places the people recited the 


"TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 2, d. 146, ll. 1-3, materials dated April 22, 25, and 27, 1932. F. 
86, op. 2, d. 148, 1. 6, dated May |?) 7, 1932. The Special Section of the Plenipotentiary of 
the OGPU in Central Asia was still approving mosque closures in late May 1933. F. 86, op. 
2, d. 161, 1. 25. 

BF, N. Oleshchuk, XVII S”ezd VKP(b) i zadachi antireligioznoi raboty (Moscow: 
1934), p. 14. In 1929 he headed the Godless’ organizational section, and was still around to 
edit the record of their 4th Expanded Plenum in February 1938. 

'Tbid., p. 15. This did not necessarily mean that Uzbeks were eating pork; Israel today 
is a major pork producer. 

'SOleshchuk, pp. 55-57. 

'°TsGA Uz F. 94, op. 5, d. 1423, 1. 15, 1934 Godless protocol on the preparation of 
antireligious teachers in Uzbekistan. A. Hakimoglu, “The Ufa Moslem Religious 
Administration and its Work” East Turkic Review Vol. 11, No. 3 (September 1960): p. 39. 
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Quran and began after the pattern of the dervishes the rhythmic movements of the 
zikr.”” 

Perhaps in response to more visible Muslim activity but more likely as part of 
state development, the rate of closing mosgues increased after 1935. The wild 
destructiveness of 1927-1929 was left far behind, however. Instead, the TsIK 
Sovetov Uzbekistan established a new bureaucracy to supervise a regular process: 
the Commission on Cults and its companion group, the Commission for the 
Investigation of Petitions on Closing Mosques, Houses of Prayer, Etc., which 
reported to the Presidium of TsIK. The Commission on Cults consisted of four to 
seven members who variously represented the TsK KP(b)Uz, the NK VD (the new 
name of the secret police as of 1934), Narkompros, the Commissariats of Health 
and Justice, the trade unions, and, of course, TsIK. The investigating commission 
was chaired by D. I. Manzhara, who also served on the Commission on Cults and 
as deputy chair of TsIK. He had previously been the TsKK VKP(b)’s observer in 
Sredazburo. The Commission on Cults served as a clearing house for all requests 
to close houses of worship and had complete control over the investigation, 
approval, and rejection of such requests. It also had a high turnover of personnel 
during the four years of its existence, not unexpected for the late 1930s. 

The two commissions turned closing mosques into a systematic procedure, one 
that any tsarist chinovnik would have felt at home with. The first step was for a 
raikom, city soviet, or mahalla commission to send the Commission on Cults a valid 
petition from the affected population requesting that a house of worship be closed. 
The commission also sometimes instructed local officials to investigate and verify 
requests for closure. It even occasionally rejected a request. The petitions that were 
accepted followed a recognizable pattern in phrasing and language use. Most often, 
the standard opening was, “This petition is submitted on the basis of a general 
meeting of the population” or “This petition . . . on closing the mosque... which 
is completely destroyed and threatens to collapse.’’'® The latter reason was based 
directly on the 1929 Law on Religious Organizations provisions for the destruction 
of decrepit mosques. The other reason sometimes given for closing a mosque was 
that a building was old and only used by a very small group of men. These petitions, 
which came from all parts of Uzbekistan, resembled one another so closely that they 
appear to have been following a state-issued template. 

Once a request to close had been submitted to the Commission on Cults, the 
investigating commission’s tireless secretary, Vvedenskii, sent back a request (in 
triplicate) for additional paperwork (also in multiple copies). The paperwork 
included a petition from a general meeting or workers or kolkhozniks if one had not 
already been submitted, the protocol from that same meeting, a protocol from the 





"Baymirza Hayit, Turkestan in XX Jahrhundert (Darmstadt: C. W. Leske, 1956), p. 
309. Hayit does not document this account. 

“TsGa Uz F. 86, op. 10, dd. 807, 1110 and 1111 contain many such examples. It may 
have taken a year after the founding of the commission for this system to develop into its full 
form. 
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village soviet and raion party committee involved for each mosque, (separate copies 
of each protocol per mosque), a list of the precise reasons for closing the mosque, 
and a statement of the use to which the closed building would be put. Beginning in 
1937, a “technical act” was also required, that is, a signed engineer’s report on the 
size and condition of the building. If a request was submitted to close several 
mosques, Vvedenskii wanted an exact list of the names and locations of all the 
mosques involved. No request to close a mosque could be considered until all of the 
paperwork had been received and processed. 

The correspondence itself had evolved into a set form within a year or so of the 
commission’s founding, with Vvedenskii’s requests typed in Russian and Uzbek on 
paper of a reasonably uniform quality, with the proper seal affixed. Vvedenskii 
assigned a high priority to the petitions from the affected population and refused to 
process requests any further before the raikom or the city soviet or mahalla 
commission in question submitted them. The fact that many of the petitions featured 
signatures in identical handwriting apparently was not a problem. 

As part of efforts to systematize the mosque-closing process, in 1935 TsIK 
Sovetov commissioned a survey of mosques and clergy in raions and some of the 
major cities of Uzbekistan. The survey was extraordinarily detailed and counted not 
only the numbers of mosques open and closed but the numbers of former mosques 
that had been converted to warehouses or “cultural-enlightenment foundations” or 
simply torn down. A condensed version of the mosque part of the survey given in 
Table 7.1 reflects the large amount of damage done to mosques from earlier 
campaigns. 

Note that categories were labeled “general number closed” and “general 
number not closed,” indicating that these figures were close estimates at best. Some 
discrepancies in the table, such as the city of Farghana having two mosques before 
the revolution and three closed afterward, were most likely the result of building 
activity or poor counting. Others were accounted for in a category labeled 
“Dysfunctional, legislation not formulated.” Mosques that fell into this category 
were not counted as either closed or open. For example, Ikramov raion had 125 
mosques before the revolution. By January 1936, 65 of these had been closed, and 
60 were not closed. Of those 60, 15 were listed as “Open, not registered,” and 45 
were counted as “Dysfunctional.” A total of 647 mosques in rural and urban areas 
were listed in this category. 

A major discrepancy not visible in the table is that the surveyors did not include 
all raions or all cities. The cities of Bukhara and Samarkand are notably missing, 
the Kyrgyz ASSR and Andijan Oblast clearly had more than one raion, and an 
incomplete 1936 map shows more raions in other oblasts than were listed here. A 
later study of Soviet government stated that Uzbekistan was divided into 109 raions 
as of March 1937; the table here lists 64.” That may have been why the original 


The original table listed 13 mosques built after 1917. 
*°Kh. Suleimanova, Istoriia sovetskogo gosudarstva i prava (Tashkent: 1963), Tom 2, 
1924-1937, p. 585. 
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Table 7.1 
Survey of Houses of Prayer as of January 1, 1936 


Oblast, #of General Gen. # Regis-  Unregis- 

Raion mosques = number not tered tered 
pre-1917 closed closed mosques mosques 

Andijan 

Oblast 

Balykchi 198 69 129 129 — 

Namangan 

Chust 227 79* 149 99 19 

Pap 112 52 61 18 13 

Uch- 117 70 47 — 47 

Kurgan 

Uichi 185 70 115 — 70 

Farghana 

Alty-Aryk 264 155 109 — 109 

Bagdad 230 33 — 136 61 

Farghana 194 108 86 — 58 

Kirov 178 6 172 97 — 

Lenin 497 238 241 7 234 

Margelan 148 35 113 — 78 

Molotov 265 110 155 — 155 

Kyrgyz 

ASSR 

Naryn 220 67 153 — 100 

Tashkent 

Ak-Kurgan 53 28* 26 — 26 


Chinaz 52 ga 45 — 23 


Nizhnyi 
Chirchik 


Srednyi 
Chirchik 


Iangi Iul 
Parkent 
Stalin 
Jizak 
Farizh 
Gallia-Aral 
Zaamin 
Syr Daria 
Ak Daria 
Bulungur 
Jambai 


Katta- 
Kurgan 


Sary Assiia 
Shahrizabz 
Navoi 
Nur-Ata 
Bukhara 
Babkent 
Bek-Budi 
F. Khojaev 


Kurama 


57 


133 


82 
78 
275 


79 
158 
120 


187 
180 
163 

83 


101 
206 


109 


398 
174 
118 
131 


32 


82 


31 
34 
167 


14 
134* 
24 


163 
136 
126 

78 


79 
134 


91 


391 
152 
108 


118 


28 


53 


31 
44 


108 


65 
25 
96 


24 
44 


37 


22 
72 


18 


22 


10 
13 
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27 


31 
20 
108 


23 
96 


24 
44 
37 


22 
72 


22 
10 
13 
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Oblast, Pre-1917 Closed Not Regis-  Unregis- 
Raion closed tered tered 
Surkhan 

Daria 

Baisun 73 60 13 — 13 
Dekan-abad 26 10 16 — 16 
Denauz 92 64 28 — 28 
Ikramov ? 125 65 60 — 15 
Jar-Kurgan 48 38 10 — 10 
Tentaksai 141 58 83 — 83 
Kashka 

Daria 

Chirakchi 126 63 71 — 56 
Kitab 219 105 114 — 114 
Shirabad 101 101 — — — 
Termez 29 27* 5 — 5 
Khorezm 

8 raions 1482 1292 190 — 190 
Multiple 

locations 

Kalinin 132 69 63 — 60 
Unidenti- 

fiable 

Begovat** 23 21* 4 — 4 
Jamal- 

kuduk 130 65 65 — 65 
Kaganovich 240 42 198 — 152 


Kum-Tepe 66 58* 9 — 9 
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Nagan 115 110* 7 1 6 
Voroshilov 126 102 24 — 24 
TOTALS 9,720 6,160 3,590 386 2,583 
[sic: [sic:  [sic: 492] [ sic: 

9,758] 3,373] 2,509] 


* figure includes one to three churches 
** if read as “Bekabad,” there are three possible locations. 


City*** Pre-1917 Closed Open Regis. Unregis. 
Katta- 

Kurgan 28 28 4 1 3 
Andijan 205 48 159 136 ? 6 
Kokand 249 157 94 38? 56 
Farghana 2 3 3 2 1 
Margelan 229 146 83 — 19 
Lenin 

raion in 

Tashkent 9 2 8 — 8 
TOTALS T22 384 351 194 93 
GRAND 

TOTALS 10,489 6,544 3724 686 2,588 


*** The cities had more closed churches and synagogues than the raions did: according to the table, 
Kokand had 13 synagogues and four churches closed between 1917 and 1936 (not included here). 

Source: TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 770, |. 1 “Svodka o nalichii i poľ zovanii molitvennykh domov 
razlichnykh religioznykh techenii po raionam i gorodam Uzbekskoi Respubliki.” Signed by deputy 
chair TsIK Sovetov Manzhara and director of the special section Gudkin. The original table listed raions 
in no particular order. I have arranged them according to their contemporary oblasts, using a recent atlas 
and a detailed but incomplete 1936 military map. The Soviet penchant for reconfiguring and renaming 
regions meant that I could not locate all the raions listed. 


table listed raions in a mass jumble—the better to conceal gaps. Khorezm continued 
to be the problem child, as for some reason surveyors were unable to list specific 
raions in the oblast. 

In spite of these many shortcomings, the statistics do indicate some regional 
differences in the fate of the mosques. The areas where the party was 
strongest—around Tashkent, Samarkand, and Bukhara—showed the highest 
percentage of mosques closed, respectively, 52%, 78%, and 94%. The very high 
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percentage for Bukhara suggests that the frenzy of mosque closing discussed in the 
previous chapter may have been concentrated there. Farghana Valley oblasts 
showed the lowest percentages: 38.5% for Farghana, 42% for Namangan, 35% for 
Andijan, and 30% for the one raion of the Kyrgyz ASSR. The data behind these 
figures are so uncertain that, at most, they suggest general trends. On the other hand, 
these trends do conform with other evidence of the party’s tenuous hold in the 
eastern parts of the republic. 

The table lists the uses to which the closed buildings had been put. Of 6,160 
mosques closed outside the cities, approximately 494 were turned over for 
“cultural-enlightenment” purposes, 2,103 became warehouses, 2,364 were unused, 
and 1,199 were torn down and their building materials used elsewhere.”' In all, 
roughly 69% of the mosques in Uzbekistan had been closed between 1917 and late 
1935. However, the two categories of “Open, registered,” and “Open, unregistered” 
show that despite the overall success of the campaign, there were still significant 
areas beyond the control of officials: of the known open mosques, nearly four times 
as many were unregistered (2,588) as were registered (686). 

In spite of the TsIK Sovetov commissions’ intense efforts to make the closure 
of a mosque a normal, bureaucratic procedure, Vvedenskii still had to circulate 
memos condemning “naked administrative measures, indicating that these measures 
were still being used.” In one particularly egregious case a muezzin in the city of 
Farghana complained that soldiers and their pigs were being billeted in his mosque, 
saying “There is mud around the mosque, [and] in the mosque all sorts of soldiers 
camp. Their pigs, [which are] forbidden, make all kinds of filth—in a word, no 
attention is being paid.”” Even in 1937 people continued to protest the illegal 
closure of their mosques, although there is no record that their complaints were 
satisfied.” 


THE “STALIN” CONSTITUTION 


In 1935 Ramadan/Uraza fell in December, and the NKVD complained ina 
special report to Ikramov that large numbers of people were gathering to celebrate 
the holiday, especially in rural areas around Bukhara, Kashka Daria, and Margelan. 
Some 25,000 people had gathered in the great mosques of Bukhara, 7,000 in the 
Mir Arab madrasa alone.” Antireligious propaganda, never very influential at the 
best of times, became particularly weak and unsatisfactory at the beginning of 


*IThe totals listed in the table may have been cooked in order to add up to 6,160. My 
totals in these categories are 489, 2102, 2414, and 1384, yielding 6389. 

“TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1504, 1. 19, January 1937 notes from TsIK Sovetov 
Secretary Akhmatbekov to the Katta-Kurgan RIK chair; d. 807, 1. 43, April 1938 note on the 
“illegal closure of a mosque” in Mirzachul Raion. 

®TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1500, 1. 73, protocol dated May 29, 1937. 

“TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1111, Il. 93, 95; d. 1500, Il. 1, 71. 

*>PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 10. Spetszapiska No. 3, January 14, 1936, 
signed by NK VD Deputy Leonov and Deputy Head of SPO UGB NKVD Zelentsov. 
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Ramadan. Occasionally, local officials tried to protest against observing the fast, but 
they were ineffective: 


In connection with this, a revealing fact [surfaced] about antireligious “work” in the village 
soviet “Frunze” in Kagaa Raion, where on the day of celebrating Uraza Hait the chair of the 
raion People’s Education Department Rakhmatov met with six children, sat them in an ox- 
cart, and organized the three-minute traveling demonstration directed against the celebration. 
This was in a situation where, in this village soviet, 21 komsomoltsy were participating in 
the celebration of Uraza Hait, including the Komsomol organization of Ikramov-Igashev 
Qodyr kolkhoz.”® 


Many children and young people still observed the holiday. Their teachers were not 
only not conducting antireligious propaganda but were often keeping Uraza 
themselves. On December 18 in the village Jun-tepe (Stalin Raion), Absakhan Ishan 
announced to a group of peasants: “You don’t need to be afraid, soon it will be 
brighter [svetlee] for us! ... You should cheer up—the day of Islam, the religion 
of Islam—is not a joke, its roots are strong.” On December 26 mulla Ghafur 
Suiunov reportedly gave a speech at a village mazar to 1,000 people, saying 
“See—we celebrate and the government doesn’t touch us. Next year we will be even 
freer”? 

These statements must have been influenced by Stalin’s 1935 proclamation that 
“[l]ife has become more joyous, comrades!” and by the enormous propaganda 
campaign surrounding the new “Stalin” constitution. The 1936 constitution was 
extraordinary because it was the subject of months of public debate before its 
official promulgation. From schools, to factory party cells, to regional conferences, 
people were exhorted to think about, debate, and even make suggestions for the new 
document. Newspapers devoted thousands of inches of print to the discussion. 
When it was finally approved, the constitution, in fact, did restore voting rights to 
clergy and relieved other burdens. The naiveté of a few mullas who were inspired 
to proclaim that the Soviets had restored complete freedom of religion becomes 
more understandable in this context. 

Unfortunately, they were naive, and the constitution was never observed in 
practice. Even during this relatively relaxed time clergy who overstepped the 
boundaries were still arrested, as was the case with several Tajik imams who went 
to Uzbekistan to persuade peasants to stop harvesting cotton during Ramadan.” The 
NKVD also pursued the “horseback ishans” in the fall of 1935, condemning 32 of 
them to be shot in Kokand in October. The ishans were accused of promulgating the 
slogan “The Komsomol for this world, the murid for the next,” meaning, apparently, 


6Ibid., 1. 11. Italics in the original. Note that “Kagaaskii Raion” does not appear on the 
above mosque table. 

*Tbid., 1. 12. 

*8PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, ll. 19-20. A second report on Ramadan 
observances, dated December 28, 1935, signed by Zelentsov and Senior Major of State 
Security Zagvozdin. 
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that Communists should remain Muslims to ensure their well-being after death as 
well as in life. After the horseback ishans were eliminated, another small group 
went from house to house disguised as beggars, encouraging people to resist 
Communism. They, too, were caught, and by 1937 all of these groups had 
disappeared.” 

The same 1935 TsIK Sovetov survey that counted mosques also conducted a 
census of clergy (see Table 7.2). Its data on people were even sketchier than those 
on buildings, however. 

Table 7.2 yields figures of 111 officially registered imams and mullas, 1,249 
unregistered imams, 143 unregistered ishans, and 806 unregistered mullas, for a 
grand total of2309 registered and unregistered Muslim clergy in Uzbekistan by late 
1935. The table additionally lists a total of 58 unregistered Sufis for the entire 
republic (not shown here). 

As with all the previous statistics that we have examined, these numbers are far 
from reliable guides to the real situation. The statistics on ishans and their Sufi 
followers are one example: it defies logic to believe that there were more than twice 
as many mystic leaders as there were followers. The official figure of 58 
unregistered Sufis must have been a tremendous undercount, which makes sense 
when one considers the highly secretive nature of Sufi orders during the Soviet 
period. Additionally there are the same regional gaps in the table as noted before. 
The data on clergy are so scattered, however, that it is pointless to even try to 
discern whether there were more clergy in one part of Uzbekistan than elsewhere. 
Finally, all counts of “unregistered” clergy must be viewed with deep suspicion, 
especially without knowing how the compilers gathered their information and 
identified unregistered clergy. The totals presented here were undoubtedly 
undercounts, but by how much is impossible to ascertain. 


NEW ARRESTS 


In spite of its many gaps, the census helped prepare the way for a new wave of 
arrests that began in 1936, not only in Uzbekistan but in all Muslim areas of the 
USSR. This renewed attack was one rumble hinting at the Great Terror to come (the 
decimation of the Red Army officer corps was a much larger one), but it also had 
connections with the growing international crisis. On February 23, 1936, four men 
were arrested in Tashkent on charges of promoting Islam and engaging in 
counterrevolutionary activity. Ibrahim Tarpi was a Crimean Tatar and the former 
Crimean mufti, who had already been arrested and sentenced to three years’ exile 
in 1927 for anti-Soviet activities. At the time of his second arrest he was selling 
newspapers in a kiosk in Tashkent. Zakhretdin Agliam Kasym Khojaev was the 
imam of the Registon mosque in Tashkent, had been a participant in the Kokand 
Autonomous Government during the Civil War, and had been a member of 
“counterrevolutionary” Muslim organizations Shuro-i Islamiya and Ittihad Islam. 


*Hayit, pp. 309-310. 
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Table 7.2 
Clerical Population as of January 1, 1936 


Raion Registered Unregis. Unregis. Unregis. 

imams and imams ishans mullas 
mullas 

Andijan 

Oblast 

Balykchi 0 93 3 6 

Namangan 

Oblast 

Chust 0 0 4 79 

Pap 0 58 0 0 

Uch-Kurgan 0 24 0 0 

Uichi 0 0 9 47 

Farghana 

Oblast 

Alty-Aryk 0 0 0 38 

Bagdad 0 0 0 13 

Farghana 0 34 0 0 

Kirov 7 imams 0 ] 22 

Lenin 0 0 10 212 

Margelan 0 II 0 0 

Molotov 14 mullas 0 0 57 

Kyrgyz 

ASSR 

Naryn 6 imams — — — 

Tashkent 

Oblast 


Ak-kurgan 0 12 0 0 


228 


Raion 


Chinaz 


Nizhnyi 
Chirchik 


Srednyi 
Chirchik 


Tangi Iul 
Parkent 
Stalin 


Jizak 
Oblast 


Farizh 
Gallia-Aral 
Zaamin 


Syr Daria 
Oblast 


Akmal-abad 
? 


Khavast 
Kara Daria 


Samarkand 
Oblast 


Ak-Daria 
Bulungur 
Jambai 


Katta- 
Kurgan 


Sary-Assiia 
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Regis. clergy 


55 imams 


O oOo O O 


Unreg. 
imams 


0 
0 


25 


20 


79 


55 


24 
47 


11 


Unreg. ishans 


17 


O Aa NN 


Unreg. 


mullas 
25 


11 


39 


27 
32 


10 


32 


Shahrizabz 


Navoi 
Oblast 


Nur-Ata 


Bukhara 
Oblast 


Babkent 
Bek-Budi 
F. Khojaev 
Kurama 


Surkhan 
Daria 


Baisun 
Dekan-abad 
Denau 
Ikramov ? 
Jar-Kurgan 
Tentaksai 


Kashka 
Daria 


Chirakchi 
Kitab 
Shirabad 
Termez 
Khorezm 


8 raions 


O O O & 


© 


O O O O 


71 


18 


27 


38 


75 


244 


O O O O 


19 


17 
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26 


O O O OỌO 


39 


229 
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Raion Regis. clergy Unreg. Unreg. ishans Unreg. 
imams mullas 
Multiple 
locations 
Kalinin 0 5 2 5 
Unidentifi- 
able 
Begovat 0 34 8 0 
Jamal-kuduk 0 39 0 0 
Kaganovich 29 imams 28 4 11 
Kum Tepe 0 0 0 3 
Nagan 0 — — — 
Voroshilov 0 — — — 
TOTALS 108 imams 1,151 118 806 
[sic: 97] 
14 mullas 
City 
Katta-Kurgan 0 1 0 0 
Andijan 0 52 0 0 
Kokand 0 44 0 0 
Farghana 0 l 0 0 
Margelan 0 0 25 0 
Lenin raion in 
Tashkent 0 0 0 0 
TOTALS: 0 98 25 0 


Source: TSGA Uz, F. 86, op. 10, d. 770, 1. 1. See note under table 7.1 
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Kamal Kazy Rakhman Berdyev served as the imam of the Zanjirlik mosque in 
Tashkent, and was allegedly also a veteran of the Shuro and Ittihad. Shah Rusul 
Zunnun was described as a “famous pan-Islamist,” who had been arrested in 1929 
and sentenced to ten years in prison for counter-revolutionary activities. At the time 
of his second arrest he was “without definite work,” itself a crime in the USSR. An 
additional defendant in the case was Abdusamat Shakhidov, a former cleric who 
worked at TashTram, presumably building public transportation vehicles.” 

According to the “‘cleric-informer Abduvakhid Kary” (Ikramov’s uncle again, 
still active), the group wanted to reform Islam so as to preserve it in drastically 
changed circumstances. The informer stated: 


Zakhretdin Agliam said to me: at the present time a majority of the people are busy with 
collective works, such as workers in enterprises, kolkhozniks on the kolkhoz... they don’t 
have time to pray 36 times as prescribed by the Sharia, and therefore they have ceased to 
pray entirely and are abandoning religion. We are shortening the number of prayers from 36 
to eight, [and] so are making it possible for the whole population to pray." 


This is an extremely interesting statement, as it indicates that the ideas and 
spirit of the progressive clergy were still viable long after most of the original group 
had been arrested or killed. Zakhretdin Agliam himself was a survivor from the 
original movement; in 1928 he had called for Muslim clergy to seize the initiative 
from the party in unveiling women. He was also probably the same Zakhretdin 
whose election to the Tashkent Old City Spiritual Administration had caused so 
much consternation in 1922. Tarpi wanted to extend teaching and participation in 
Islamic rituals to everyone, young and old (the source does not indicate whether 
Tarpi included male and female in this), and to this end he was willing to consider 
shortening the fast. 

One evening in November 1935 the group met at the home of a merchant, Abdu 
Khafiz Ismailov, to discuss what actions they should take to achieve their goals. 
One of the main topics of discussion was the Union of Militant Godless, which they 
treated as though it were a brand-new organization, and the need to combat it. They 
decided that it was necessary to form a counter group to agitate against the Godless 
in schools and chaykhonas, but that their top priority was teaching young people 
and workers basic Islamic principles. Abdusamat Shakhidov tried to organize a 


*°PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, Il. 40-41. “Spetssoobshchenie po 
likvidirovannoi kontrrevoliutionnoi gruppoi musdukhoventstva v Tashkente,” from the 
Special Section of the UGB NKVD, signed by Deputy Head Agabekov. Names are given in 
their Russian form. 

*'Tbid., 1. 41. As experience in Eastern Europe has shown, determining the true status 
of informers is extremely difficult. Even in this case, while Abduvakhid’s intimate 
connection with the party is clear, his motives remain opaque. If Zakhretdin’s group had 
hoped that Abduvakhid could intercede with his nephew to aid their reforms, they were sadly 
mistaken. 
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workers’ prayer group at TashTram but was forced to move it to private homes.” 

At this point the NKVD report veered off from the sober and plausible to the 
wildly improbable. It accused Tarpi, who had lived in Turkey for 10 years, of 
illegally distributing fresh Turkish newspapers taken from the Turkish Embassy in 
Moscow. Worse still, Tarpi, Zakhretdin Agliam, Zunnun, and the others were 
accused of spreading “defeatist-Japanese-loving (iaponofil’skaia) agitation.” 
According to unnamed informants, Zakhretdin Agliam declared: “China is a 
backward country—today it is advantageous for Muslims to orient themselves not 
toward China, but toward Japan. For Muslims, Japan is the single country which 
is defending the interests of Muslims.”*? In the late 1920s, as we have seen, Muslim 
clergy were accused of trying to form alliances with Great Britain in hopes that a 
British invasion would drive the Russians out.” Seven years later the accusations 
of foreign collaboration were renewed, but with Japan as the potential ally/invader. 
In the mid- 1930s China was in a state of political and economic collapse, enduring 
Japanese occupation while Mao Zedong’s and Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
maneuvered for supremacy. In 1931 Japan had invaded Manchuria and established 
the puppet state of Manchukuo. From there Japan engaged in occasional border 
skirmishes with the USSR, some of them involving large numbers of troops. In at 
least one instance a Basmachi guerrilla force had been caught with Japanese rifles, 
lending some credence to fears that Japan was trying to destabilize the Soviet Far 
East.” Even if that were true (some historians argue that Japan was initially 
interested in taking over Eastern Siberia, and attacked Southeast Asia only after a 
resounding defeat at Nomonhan in Mongolia in 1939), defending the interests of 
Muslims would have been the furthest thing from their minds.*° These accusations 
were not limited to Central Asian Muslims, who at least were in geographic 
proximity to the Sino-Japanese war zone: in 1936—1937 the entire 43-member staff 
of the Muftiat in Ufa was arrested on charges of spying for Japan.” Given that 
Japan had been nosing at Soviet borders since 1931, however, the timing of the 
arrests suggests that internal purge politics were more important here than 
international tensions. 

After their arrest Zakhretdin Agliam and Tarpi “confessed” to these crimes and 
more: they both named an additional contact in Bombay, from whom they had 
obtained anti-Soviet literature. Kamal Kazy Rakhman Berdyev and Abdusamat 
Shakhidov also confessed to attempting to form an Islamic organization and to 
discussing the idea with colleagues in the Farghana Valley and at TashTram. In 


*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 41. 

3Tbid., 11. 42-43. 

“RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 552, 1. 167. Sredazburo’s 1929 assessment of Tajikistan. 

“RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 695, 1. 48. May 21, 1930 report of a Basmachi attack on 
collective farms and a Machine Tractor Station near Osh, resulting in several deaths. 

John Colvin, Nomonhan (London: Quartet, 1999). 

*7Azade-Ayse Rorlich, “Islam under Communist Rule: The Volga-Ural Muslims,” 
Central Asian Survey Vol. 1, No. 1 (1982): pp. 28-29. “Iaponskie shpiony sredi 
musul’manskogo dukhovenstva,” Antireligioznik No. 8-9 (1938): pp. 66-67. 
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accordance with normal interrogation procedure the prisoners were pressured to 
name their allies, and an April 4, 1936, NK VD report to Ikramov mentioned that 
23 others had been arrested in connection with the case. The April report also stated 
that Agliam’s former associates in Ittihad Islam had been receiving weapons and 
money from Japan as early as 1922.” Unfortunately, the record on these men ended 
here, with the investigation labeled “continuing.” 

The case against the Tarpi group was only one part of a large-scale crackdown 
on active Muslims not only in Uzbekistan but across the USSR. The cases generally 
featured the same set of accusations of foreign collaboration, attempting to form 
counterrevolutionary groups, promoting religion, and so on. In Uzbekistan the 
NKVD linked several other groups with Tarpi and his friends, intimating that there 
was a republic-wide conspiracy. This was again a typical feature of cases built 
against “enemies of the people” of all kinds during the late 1930s. 

A few of the Uzbek cases had interesting, individual twists. In early 1936 a 
Muslim “‘counterrevolutionary group” was discovered ona kolkhoz in Lenin Raion, 
Farghana Oblast. The resulting report, dated March 24, revealed that years of 
antireligious work had had very little impact in some areas: 


During the investigation of the criminal activities of [Fazletdin Shakhabetdinov], witnesses 
who were being interrogated asked the investigators not to call them into court, being afraid 
of persecution by believers for unmasking the criminal activities of Shakhabetdinov. Among 
the witnesses who asked not to be called into court were candidate-member of the KP(b)Uz 
Khalmatov and Komsomol member Mirzaev. 

These fears have foundation. After Shakhabetdinov’s arrest kolkhoznik-believers began 
to search for “the culprits” behind this arrest. Suspected in unmasking the criminal activities 
of Shakhabetdinov was the kolkhoznik Turgunbai Khakkulov, chairman of the kolkhoz. At 
the initiative of the party organ of the Kurbanov kolkhoz, it was suggested in writing to 
Turgunbai Khakkulov that he immediately leave the territory of the kolkhoz.” 


The report further stated that the kolkhoz had four working mosques, which 
Shakhabetdinov served as chief imam. The “vast majority” of women still wore 
veils, and none of the adult women had ever attended the local school for combating 
illiteracy. No antireligious work was currently being done in the area. Another 
interesting feature of the report was that it included a photograph of 
Shakhabetdinov, who appeared to be very young, perhaps in his 20s. The only 
reason that such a young man would have been chief imam of four mosques was 
that all of his seniors had been eliminated. The report does not mention his ultimate 
fate. 

The preceding comment on women brings us back to the liberation campaign, 


38PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 11. 73, 77-78. In the April report Abdusamat 
Shakhidov became Abdushakhidov. 

*°*PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 52. “O zaselenni dukhovenstva v kolkhoze 
‘Kommuna’, Leninskogo raiona UzSSR. Po materialam na 25/III-1936 g.” 
Spetssoveshchannie signed by Zagvozdin. 
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which had also gone through a period of relaxation in the early to mid-1930s. As 
people felt somewhat freer to openly observe Islam in 1935, women who had gone 
unveiled donned the paranji once more. “Even activists—the former chair of the 
Stalin village soviet Achil-Oi Ruzyeva,” were veiling themselves at least for the 
duration of Ramadan.” It was not uncommon to find collective farms where all the 
women were veiled, including party and Komsomol members.” The practice of 
child marriage either increased or more likely had never gone away. The NK VD 
reported to Ikramov: “Thus, in 54 raions (out of 61 surveyed) in 1935—1936 it was 
determined that there were 219 instances of giving underage girls in marriage and 
172 instances of selling underage girls for kalim, a total of 391 cases of giving 
away in marriage girls who had not reached the medical age of maturity.” Of the 
174 people sent to jail for these crimes, 94 (54%) received sentences of two or three 
years, 31 were sentenced to five years, and 5 received sentences of eight years or 
more.” Child marriage was still not considered to be a particularly serious crime by 
the courts. 

Assaults against women also continued in the mid-1930s, not only because the 
anti-Islamic campaign relaxed but also because men’s attitudes about their honor 
and power were very slow to change. Many men could not adjust to the idea that 
they did not wield complete control over the lives of their wives, sisters, and 
daughters. In Margelan, Lenin, and Sary Assiia raions in 1936 men stabbed their 
wives to death for removing their veils, going to work, and mixing in public with 
other men. Nor was this kind of violence limited to rural areas. In Tashkent a 
policeman shot at a relative who took off her veil. Even when women were allowed 
to labor in factories and cotton fields by their male relatives, they could not work 
on an equal plane with men. The Bashkir women’s activist Anna Nukhrat 
complained that men on the collective farms considered cotton-picking (by hand) 
to be beneath them, and so women were assigned to the backbreaking manual labor 
while men drove what machines there were.“ 

While the Soviets put a tremendous amount of effort into compulsory primary 
education, protests against girls’ education and secular education in general 
continued to be fierce. In one Tajik case, people protested loudly against a factory 
day-care center, propelled by rumors that children there would be exposed to 
dangerous, scientifically engineered silkworms. Underneath the mad-scientist 
rumors were very real fears that their children were being taken away from them 


“Ibid., 1. 18. 

*!PATsS-NDPUz F. 28, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 93. April 10, 1936 report on 
counterrevolutionary clergy. 

“PATsS-NDPUzF. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 105. April 19, 1936 NK VD report to Ikramov. 
Italics in the original. 

Ibid., 1. 115. 

“A. Nukhrat, “Usilim antireligioznuiu propagandu sredi natsionalok,” Antireligioznik 
No. 1 (1936): pp. 24-25. The problem of women being saddled with low-prestige manual 
labor while men drove tractors existed across the USSR. 
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and “made into Russians.’”” In the mid-1930s, most girls in Uzbekistan and 
Azerbaijan were still said to leave school beginning at the fifth and sixth levels, 
often because of betrothal or marriage. According to one study, in 1927—1928 
female students made up 26.1% (34,735 girls) of the urban school population and 
11.5% (6,235) of the rural school population. By 1938-1939 these figures had 
risen to 42.7% (428,965) of the urban school population and 41.7% (337,174) of 
the rural. This looked like a substantial improvement, but it’s hard to gauge 
precisely because the study did not indicate the general population of school-age 
children, which was probably higher than the figures given here, particularly in rural 
areas.” While the Soviets did succeed in raising Central Asian literacy levels 
considerably from what they had been in the nineteenth century, girls still lagged 
behind boys in overall educational level. 

Women had not been able to escape the vicious bind that conflicting state and 
cultural demands put them in. If they worked, they risked Uzbek male wrath on the 
grounds of either personal or cultural betrayal. If they did not work, they could be 
punished as shirkers by the government, which would hurt not only themselves but 
their children. In any case, it is rather doubtful that most Uzbek women viewed the 
prospect of life in a textile or food-processing plant as truly liberating. 


LOOKING THE OTHER WAY 


The period from 1937 to the beginning of World War II did not witness any 
innovations in the anti-Islamic campaign but rather continued efforts to make the 
current system functional. That mere functionality was the goal in many cases is 
perhaps surprising, but it seems that even after mass purges the party and state 
bureaucracies could not be forced into complete obedience. Open, Basmachi-style 
opposition had been crushed, but poor communication, language barriers, 
incompetence, and hostility to the party’s aims remained significant problems. 

Khojaev and Ikramov themselves were prominent victims of the purges, being 
put on trial in 1938 as part of the “Bloc of Rights and Trotskiites” along with 
Nikolai Bukharin, Genrikh Iagoda, and Isaak Zelenskii. Their positions in the 
government had already been given to Iuldosh Akhunbabaev (1885-1943) and 
Usman Iusupov (1900-1966) in 1937, before their arrests. AKhunbabaev, who was 
illiterate for most of his life, had long served as the Mikhail Kalinin of Uzbekistan: 
a harmless father-figure who was well suited to photo opportunities with cotton 


4P, Sazonova and K. Chernova, “Vnimanie iaslam natsional’nykh raionov,” 
Revoliutsiia i national’nosti No. 3 (1934): p. 54. Kh. Shukurova, Kommunisticheskaia 
Partiia Uzbekistana v bor’ be za raskreposhchenie zhenshchin. 1924—1929 (Tashkent: 1961), 
p. 54. 

4A. Nukhrat, “Usilim antireligioznuiu propagandu sredi natsionalok,” Antireligioznik 
No. 1 (1936): p. 26. F. Popov, “O rabote sredi zhenshchin v Uzbekistane,” Antireligioznik 
No. 12 (December 1938): p. 14. 

“Uzbekistan za 15 let. Staticheskii sbornik (Tashkent: 1939), p. 81. 
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farmers and the like. Iusupov was more ambitious and had been promoted to 
Sredazburo’s Ispolkom (as head of trade unions) in 1929. After spending 
1934-1936 in Moscow, he returned to Tashkent and shortly thereafter unseated 
Ikramov, no doubt as planned by his patron Stalin. He remained first secretary until 
Khrushchev removed him in 1955. These leaders were no longer self-made 
revolutionaries but careerist bureaucrats who owed everything to Stalin. Toadying 
was much more important now than leadership, and the accession of this new group 
and its narrow priorities partially explains the lack of new ideas in this latter stage 
of the anti-Islamic campaign.” 

As mentioned earlier, the Union of Militant Godless was almost completely 
dormant from 1934 to 1937, although in Tashkent they were active enough to rouse 
the anxiety of the Tarpi group. Their situation was so bad that an official from the 
USSR Godless organization had to write to the Uzbek Narkompros to request help 
and money for training antireligious workers and opening a correspondence 
“institute” for antireligious propaganda—the Uzbek Godless themselves did not 
have the funds to launch this project.” The Uzbek Godless’ weakness reflected the 
condition of the USSR organization. The nationalities section of the Godless had 
folded some time in the mid-1930s; by 1937 Kobetskii and other leading Godless 
officials (laroslavskii himself was almost the sole exception) had been arrested as 
‘Enemies of the People” and shot.” 

The Godless were not the only group responsible for anti-Islamic propaganda, 
however. There was also a more “high-brow” genre, which took the guise of 
academic studies. Examples of this style emerged in the late 1920s in journals like 
Novyi vostok, which ran an article on strong women in Islamic and Bahai history, 
a refutation of the conservative clergy’s contention that women in Islam were 
eternally subservient.’ The academic style really came into its own in the mid- 
1930s, however. One of the most prominent “Islamic specialists” in Soviet 
academia was Liutsian Klimovich, who wrote a number of books and essays on 
Islamic history and beliefs. Typical of his work was the 1936 Islam v Tsarskoi 
Rossii, in which he referred to Islam as “a weapon of internal and external political 
oppression in the history of feudal Russia,” and unequivocally labeled the Muslim 
clergy “agents of Russian military-feudal imperialism.”°* 


“Michael Thurman, “Leaders of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan in Historical 
Retrospect: the ‘Class of ‘38’” (Part 1), Central Asia Monitor No. 6 (1995): pp. 21-22. 
Donald S. Carlisle, “Modernization, Generations, and the Uzbek Soviet Intelligentsia,” in 
Paul Cocks, ed., The Dynamics of Soviet Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1976), pp. 247-248. 

#TsGA Uz F. 94, op. 5, d. 1423, 1.11. Letter from F. N. Oleshchuk dated March 17, 
1934. 

“IV Rasshirennyi plenum Tsentral’nogo Soveta SVB SSSR (Moscow: 1938), p. 44. 

°IN. R. “Iz istorii emansipatsii vostochnoi zhenshchiny,” Novyi vostok No. 20-21 
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Academic propaganda was particularly vulnerable to shifts in the political 
winds. During NEP, clergy who had opposed the Russians (such as Dukchi Ishan, 
leader of the 1898 uprising) were lauded as heroic fighters against imperialism. The 
end of korenizatsiia and cultural flowering in 1933 signaled a shift to viewing the 
Russian influence as perpetually progressive. Overnight, opponents of Russian 
benevolence like Dukchi Ishan and Shamil were labeled military-feudal 
collaborators, and Klimovich made a satisfactory career out of explicating this 
theme. 

In spite of the purges, the Godless revived abruptly in 1937 with a sudden surge 
of money and activity at the USSR level. The Uzbek Godless reactivated about one 
year later, under the leadership of one Sologub (note that he was a European). In 
February 1938 the Orgburo of the reorganized group (now a subunit of the 
“Cultural Enlightenment Department of the TsK KP(b)Uz”) came up with a work 
plan and a budget request of 712,600 rubles.”” The Godless also established or 
reestablished new cells in Farghana, Samarkand, and Khorezm Oblasts. This level 
of activity appears to have continued right up until the beginning of World War II. 
The Uzbek Sovnarkom and USSR Godless officials gave advice to the Godless on 
establishing and drawing up budgets for new cells in the cities of Namangan, and 
Andijan and in Surkhan Daria Oblast as late as May 22, 1941.°* The war killed off 
the organization entirely, however; after the (natural) death of Iaroslavskii in 1943, 
no one was interested in reviving the group. 

In 1939 the anticlerical campaign took a new turn in the form of an intensive 
tax crackdown aimed at financially breaking any clergy who were left. The levying 
of heavy taxes had been an anticlerical weapon for a long time, but it had also been 
a problematic one. Back in 1927 the Uzbek Commissariat of Finance had been 
frustrated in its tax collection efforts when spiritual administrations refused to 
provide lists of clergy for tax purposes.” Twelve years later tax collectors still had 
to be able to identify clergy before they could dun them, which was much more 
difficult now that clergy had been driven underground. That officials felt that a new 
tax drive was necessary also indicated that there were a significant number of 
people remaining who still retained a basic knowledge of Islamic prayer and 
practice, especially in rural areas where most of the population lived. 

In order to find these people, commissariat employees did not conduct one 
republic-wide survey but rather did a series of oblast-level studies. Their first survey 
charted a sudden increase in the number of clergy who had been “exposed” and 


3TsGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1359, ll. 1, 92-108, 109. The Commissariat of Finance 
approved an actual budget of 30,000 rubles (not including 700 rub/month salaries for the 
Chair Sologub and Deputy Chair Kovalev) on June 13, 1938. 

“TsGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 2567, 1. 446. 

*°PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 11. 56-57. February 7, 1927 exchange on taxing 
administration members in Samarkand and elsewhere. The Samarkand administration 
explained apologetically in March that no one really “worked” for them, and thus they did 
not keep a list of clergy. Plenipotentiary OGPU Chepigo was also involved in trying to 
collect taxes. 
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forced to pay taxes in Farghana, Samarkand, and Khorezm Oblasts as well as in the 
city of Tashkent. As of April 1, 1939, only a few clergy were unmasked, but by 
August 15 their number increased tremendously. The results are shown in Table 7.3. 
Zaiko also counted “only 11 imams,” serving 24 mosques in the city of Kokand; he 
later added that 13 mullas had been uncovered in Namangan Raion.°° 

A study of Bukhara Oblast completed September 1, 1939, reported that there 
appeared to be 66 “cult servants” in the area.” Samarkand Oblast reported 
uncovering 70 clergymen for taxation but also emphasized that many clergy were 
escaping taxes altogether.” Note that this figure is considerably lower than the 120 
clergy reported for Samarkand in Zaiko’s table. A comprehensive report from the 
Uzbek Commissariat of Justice stated that in 1939 the financial organs of Farghana 
Oblast had collected taxes from 316 clergy but that as of July 1940 only 108 clergy 
had paid taxes. The report’s author blamed financial organs’ laxity in pursuing 
clergy for the decline, not any drop in the clerical population itself. He also 
complained that no one knew the exact number of clergy because tax authorities had 
not investigated thoroughly enough.” 


Table 7.3 
An Inexact Inventory of Cult Servants, 1939 


Oblast/City April 1 August 15 
Farghana 42 224 

Samarkand 19 120 
Khorezm 2 30 
Tashkent 5 68 
TOTAL: 68 442 


Source: TsGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1359, 1. 99. “Spravka. Net tochnogo ucheta sluzhitel’ ei kul’ tov,” 
by Comrade Zaiko. Note: The totals are my corrections of his original figures of 93 and 519. He may 
have inflated his totals on the assumption that no one would bother to check the math. 


°°TsGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1269, 11. 193-4. “Dokladnaia zapiska,” September 23, 
1939. 

*’TSGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1269, 1. 129. “Dokladnaia zapiska o sluzhiteliakh kul’ta 
po Bukharskoi Oblasti,” by UzSovnarkom “brigade members” Usievich, Mikhailenko, and 
Basharin. 

*8Ibid., 1. 147. Also September 1, 1939. 

“TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, d. 1320, ll. 10-13. “Materialy po izucheniiu i obobshcheniiu 
sudebnoi praktiki po delam na sluzhitelei religioznykh ku’ tov po zakonu ot 11/IV - 37 goda 
i st. 80 str. ‘V’ Ugolovnogo Kodeksa UZSSR, po ferganskoi oblasti za 1939 god i 1-e pol. 
1940 goda.” By NKIu Senior Inspector Cherniatin. 
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Imams and mullas still enjoyed a degree of active protection from Muslim state 
bureaucrats. When the campaign to shake down “‘cult servants” for taxes began, 
investigations of local financial and judicial organs as well as kolkhozes revealed 
repeated instances where officials turned a blind eye to active clergy, refused to 
collect taxes owed, and either lost cases in the judicial system or delayed them 
interminably.© 

Some of the problems with tax collection lay in the fact that many of the 
collectors and their supervisors were Russian, with little knowledge of the society 
in which they were living. An extensive study of the problem by the Uzbek 
Commissariat of Justice complained that collectors knew almost nothing about the 
different kinds of Muslim clergy, for example, that khalfa-bibis® operated only in 
Margelan and shaykhs only in Kokand and that Sufis were rare everywhere. Simple 
bureaucratic laziness also accounted for missing potential tax revenues: when 
ordered to verify the activities of clergy, some financial organs accepted on faith 
written statements from taxpayers that they were no longer acting as clergy, without 
bothering to check these statements in fact. However, even if more dedicated tax 
collectors had tried to take the maximum possible revenues, they would have been 
sorely hampered by a lack of basic information, such as the number of active 
mosques in a given region.” 

Some cases were slowed down in the courts by comic-opera ineptitude or 
deliberate obstruction. In Margelan in 1939 the city Finance Department hauled 
several debtors into court on charges of not paying taxes on a religious property for 
which they were responsible. The judges insisted on dealing with the matter only 
through the criminal law code, which was not proper procedure. The court also 
repeatedly delayed action on the case, finally sending case material to the 
prosecutor after three deadlines for the payment of arrears had passed. The 
prosecutor’s office and the Finance Department then engaged in lengthy and, 
according to the commissariat’s study, quite unnecessary correspondence. A 
decision in the case was not announced until nine months after the third payment 
deadline had passed, by which time one of the defendants had died, one had 
vanished, and one had been arrested by the police on other charges. Four defendants 
were convicted and given sentences of three years each, and one defendant’s case 
had not yet been examined. Perhaps not coincidentally, Margelan had the lowest tax 
collection rate (for clergy) in Farghana Oblast, turning in only 5% (2,440 rubles) 
of the state assessment.” In Kokand at about the same time, court officials dropped 
14 tax cases against delinquent clergy because of a variety of complex legal snafus. 
One court employee explained that they had made so many judicial mistakes 


© A survey in 1939 uncovered several kolkhozes with active imams and mosques. TsGA 
Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1359, Il. 99-100. 

él An apprentice learning to recite the Quran; the suffix -bibi indicates female. 

°TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, d. 1320, ll. 11-13. “Materialy po izucheniiu i obobshcheniiu 
sudebnoi praktiki...” July 1940. 
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because they had lost their Uzbek-language copy of the UzSSR Criminal Code and 
did not know Russian well enough to be able to use the Russian-language edition. 
Kokand had turned in 46% (3,860 rubles) of their clerical tax assessment.™ 

These instances of incompetence or malfeasance by the courts were not 
unusual. The NKIu study discussed at length similar cases throughout the Farghana 
Valley, and it is likely that courts in other parts of Uzbekistan were not much better. 
The reasons behind this behavior are by now familiar: many untrained people had 
received rapid promotions (no longer to fulfill the demands of korenizatsiia, but 
because their superiors had disappeared in the 1937-1938 purges), language 
difficulties had still not been overcome, and some officials deliberately obstructed 
cases because they sympathized with the defendants for religious or other reasons. 

What is rather startling is that this widespread bumbling was continuing in 
1939, 14 years after the founding of the republic and just barely after the Great 
Terror. One might have thought that the party apparat had gained full control by 
then, but that was obviously not the case. In fact, the opposite was true: the Terror 
contributed to the mess a great deal, wrecking stable offices by removing 
experienced workers. The NKVD itself was badly hurt by purge-generated chaos. 
In January 1939 the deputy of the Secret Section of the Organizational Committee 
of TsIK UzSSR (who doubled by definition as an NKVD agent), A. Isaev, wrote to 
the chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the UzSSR, “I have been working since 
October 2, 1938, and until now I have received no kind of instructions or circulars, 
without which is it very hard to get oriented to daily tasks.”® 

Data from the 1939 surveys make it possible to attempt a rough assessment of 
how many clergy were eliminated from Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan (which became an 
SSR in 1936) and Tajikistan during Stalin’s anti-Islamic campaign, even though 
none of the surveys done from 1927 to 1939 are accurate or complete. The earliest 
survey that I could find was done in Farghana Okrug in June 1927. It showed a total 
of 956 clergy, plus 156 murids and ishans, adding up to 1,112 people.” In July 
1928, a survey done by Sredazburo yielded uneven results, showing alternatively 
1,636 or 1,780 urban clergy, excluding Khiva, and 4,972, 5,865 or 6,147 rural 
clergy, plus an additional 533 ishans, again excluding Khorezm Okrug.” Added 
together, these figures give an estimated total of 7,141 to 8,460 Muslim clergy in 
Uzbekistan in mid-1928. The authors of the survey emphasized that all of their 
figures were incomplete; hence, the higher figure of 8,460 is most assuredly an 
undercount, even without considering the exclusion of an entire okrug. 

In February 1929 the Agitation-Propaganda Department of TSEKA KP(b)Uz 
in Andijan presented a report, “On the Work of the Uzbek Clergy,” to the Andijan 
Okrug and city party committees. The author of this report counted 185 imams, 24 
ishans, and 42 murids in the okrug, adding that his numbers were serious 


“Tbid., Il. 22, 15. 
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underestimates. However, he then went on to list the clergy by name, title, and 
location and counted them on a raion-by-raion basis, with a total of 230 imams, 19 
ishans, and 41 murids in the second count.” It is immediately notable that even the 
higher count of 249 imams and ishans is a huge drop from the 1,165 clergy counted 
in Andijan city and okrug in July 1928. 

The 1929 survey of Tajikistan counted 715 clergy “of various categories” in 
Kurgan-Tiube and Kuliab viloiats (okrugs), or 1 clergyman for 313 people. In 
addition, surveyors found “around 50” imams and ishans in the city of Kerki and its 
environs and 25 in Kushkin Raion, for a total of 790. Their attempts to count clergy 
in the Turkmen parts of the republic were a complete failure.’ 

The set of figures from the September 1939 tax collection drive was highly 
problematic. Uzbek officials had been complaining for at least 10 years that they 
did not know precisely how many clergy lived in any given area. The figures here 
raise the additional question of how many of these exposed “cult servants” were, in 
fact, clergy. When the number of exposed clergy surges in the space of four months, 
as happened in Farghana Oblast, one must suspect that at least some of the victims 
were falsely accused in order to fulfill a quota. 

With these caveats in mind, I believe that it is still possible to obtain from these 
figures a rough sense of the percentage of clergy who disappeared between 1927 
and 1939, as shown in Table 7.4. 

Looking at Table 7.4, I assume that not one of these figures is accurate, that 
most of them are undercounts by some undetermined amount, excepting the 1939 
figures, which may or may not be exaggerated, and that these figures are still 
meaningful despite their many problems. They show that the decline in the clerical 
population over 12 years was steep: by 72-80% in Farghana Oblast, by 79% in 
Andijan Oblast, and by 68-73% for Uzbekistan overall, 1928-1936. They also 
indicate that the critical times for anticlerical persecution were 1927—1930 and 
1936-1938, which matches the pattern seen in the USSR as a whole. Keeping in 
mind E. Fedorov’s 1925 rough count of “no less than” 11,680 imams and 8,000 
mullas in Samarkand, Farghana, and Syr Daria Oblasts pre-1917, one may 
conservatively estimate that more than 14,000 Muslim clergy were arrested, killed, 
exiled from their homes, or driven out of the USSR during this period.” 

In spite of the dedicated efforts of the Commission on Cults, the mosque- 
closing process continued to be dogged by complaints of abuse (from believers) and 
incompetence (from officials) in the late 1930s. As was the case with the campaign 
to tax the remaining clergy and shut down their activity, the Soviets never achieved 


6&8PATsS-NDPUzF. 58, op. 5, 613, 1. 11. “Dokladnaia zapiska, ‘O rabote Uzbekskogo 
Dukhovenstva’,” by Rakhim(a) Aiubov, February 13, 1929. 

“Tbid., 1. 20. 

RGASPI F. 62, op. 1, d. 552, 1l. 182-183. 

"Using the crude method of taking 70% of 20,000. Since Fedorov’s figures do not 
cover the entire republic, 14,000 is clearly too low, but how high the figure should be is 
anyone’s guess. i 
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Table 7.4 
Combined and Compared Totals 





Area June July February January September 

1927 1928 1929 1936 1939 
Farghana 1,112 224-316 
Oblast 
Andijan 1,165 209-249 
Oblast 
Samarkand 70-120 
Oblast 
Bukhara 66 
Oblast 
Kokand 44 ll 
(city) 
Tashkent 0 5-68 
(city) 
Uzbek SSR 7,141- 2,301 

8,460 

Tajik SSR 790 


a completely reliable system for dealing with the mosques. 

In July 1940 the Uzbek Commissariat of Justice sent investigator Cherniatin to 
Farghana Oblast to check up on reports of religious activity in the area.” He 
discovered that there was a great deal of activity among the mosques in the region 
that Tashkent was completely unaware of. To begin with, there was a problem with 
confirming how many mosques there were. The Farghana Raikomkhoz reported that 
there were 138 former mosques in the area (the 1935 TsIK Sovetov survey had 
listed Farghana Raion as having 108 closed mosques, 58 that were open and 
unregistered, and 28 that were “dysfunctional”). However, in talking with komkhoz 
workers, Cherniatin discovered that there were active mosques all over the raion 
and that the majority of the mosques Officially labeled “empty” (21) were, in fact, 
used for worship. Why did this disturbing situation exist? Cherniatin explained: 
“The Raikomkhoz cannot present this information because negotiations with the 
society of believers are not occurring. An investigation of the mosques was not 


?TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, d. 1320, 11. 1-27, report dated July 18, 1940. 
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continued. The commission does not have the ability to travel to those areas where 
there are active mosques, due to the absence of transportation and time.”” 

There were similar problems with the Margelan city komkhoz. Margelan 
reported that 39 mosques had been closed by popular petition in 1939, and another 
16 had been closed in the first half of 1940, (out of 83 that had been counted “not 
closed” in 1935). In addition, there were 40 empty mosques and 11 unregistered 
active ones, plus another 32 that were considered closed because no rent had been 
paid on them. Through discussions with workers, however, Cherniatin found that 
the majority of the mosques listed as “empty” were still functioning, thanks to the 
housing authority’s inability to control the situation.’* Even those mosques being 
preserved as museums were not functioning as they were supposed to: 


It is especially important to note the abnormal situation with the mosques that were given 
to the Uzkomstaris”® (as historical valuables). No one has looked after these mosques, 
protected them, or carried out repairs—as a result all of these mosques have turned out to 
be places where religious rituals are carried out by believers.’° 


In Kokand no one had carried out an inventory of mosques, and the chief of the 
housing authority displayed “absolutely no knowledge” of the rules and procedures 
governing houses of worship. In the Namangan area it was not uncommon to find 
“closed” mosques on kolkhozes that were, in fact, functioning.” In other words, 
despite the increased bureaucratic control over the mosque-closing system, many 
mosques were still slipping through the cracks and functioning. Muslim citizens, 
with considerable cooperation from Muslim party and government officials, were 
circumventing the state with surprising success. 

Cherniatin proposed a list of steps needed to correct the situation, but his ideas 
were nothing new: improve observation of religious organizations, carry out 
technical investigations of religious buildings, hold public meetings with the Union 
of Militant Godless, and so on.” These were the same techniques that had always 
been prescribed—in fact, they were supposed to have been perfected long before 
1939. By that point, however, officials in charge of the anti-Islamic campaign 
appeared to have run out of ideas for better ways of eradicating belief. 

Just as Uzbek courts too often looked away from tax-evading clergy, they 
continued to downplay customary crimes involving women’s rights. The Uzbek 
Commissariat of Justice conducted several surveys of local court performance in the 
late 1930s and early 1940s and found the courts to be sadly lacking in their zeal to 
prosecute. Courts in Khorezm, Samarkand, and Namangan Oblasts lost crucial case 
files, bungled prosecutions, or halted investigations entirely for unclear reasons—a 


BTbid., 1. 5. 
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prosecutor in Samarkand dropped a case of child marriage because he considered 
it unimportant.” 

The kinds of offenses that came before the courts had not changed very much 
since the advent of the hujum. Most of the completed prosecutions were for child 
marriage; rape and murder received similar (low) priority. What was new was a 
category of crime known as “preventing women from taking part in society,” 
prosecuted under Article 274, paragraph B of the Criminal Code. This category 
included preventing women from attending school or going to work outside the 
home. In June 1941, for example, a man was convicted under this paragraph of 
trying to force his wife to wear a paranji and not talk to other men and beating her 
when she refused.® In other words, women were still far from attaining the 
promised liberation. There were real changes made, to be sure, and in many towns 
and cities the veil disappeared altogether, but the chasm between the picture drawn 
in public propaganda and the reality of most women’s lives was still extraordinarily 
deep. The same could be said, of course, about the anti-Islamic campaign as a 
whole. 

The Nazi invasion of the USSR in June 1941 naturally put all campaigns not 
directly related to survival on hold. Like their Orthodox counterparts, the leaders 
of the Central Spiritual Administration at Ufa pledged support of the Soviet war 
effort and were allowed to publish patriotic appeals to Muslims (as opposed to the 
Tatar, Uzbek, and other “‘nations’’). Clergy in the Central Asian republics, led by 
Ishan Babakhan Abdumajitkhanov, saw the government’s need for support from any 
source as an opportunity to restore some of their lost power. In 1942 they began to 
organize petitions to Moscow requesting that a new Muslim spiritual administration 
be established in Tashkent. In late July 1943 the Supreme Soviet gave its approval, 
and the Central Asian Spiritual Administration of Muslims held its first qurultai in 
Tashkent the following October.” The establishment of a new administration, run 
by an entirely new generation of Muslim clergy under direct control of the state, 
was a public admission of what had been apparent for several years—that the fight 


™TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 10, d. 91, 1. 60. “Dokladnaia zapiska—O sostoianni 
rassmotrenniia del v sudakh Samarkandskoi Oblasti, sviazannye s protivodeistviiam 
raskreposhchenie zhenshchin.” January 1, 1941—October 1, 1941. 

Ibid., 1. 91. Also F. 904, op. 10, d. 91, Il. 2-11, “Obzor o rabote organov prokuratury 
i Suda Khorezmskoi Oblasti po delam o prestupleniiakh, sviazannykh s raskreposhchenii 
zhenshchin, a takzhe po ubiistvam i pokusheniiam na ubiistvo zhenshchiyu-uzbekchek za 
1941 god,” November 8, 1941, Urgench. d. 91, ll. 47-48, “Tezisy Doklady—O rabote 
sudebnykh organov Namanganskoi Oblasti po delam o prestupleniiakh, napravelnnykh 
protiv prav zhenshchin i ikh raskreposhchniia za vremia s 1/I - 1941 g. po 1/K - 1941 g.” 
Taroslavskii, “Ob ocherednykh zadachakh antireligioznoi propagandy sredi natsional'nostei,” 
Antireligioznik No. 8-9 (1938): pp. 23-26, had noted the continuing strength of qalin and 
the veil. 

8'Yaacov Ro’i, Islam in the Soviet Union: From World War II to Perestroika (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2000), pp. 103-104. The new organization included the 
Kazakh SSR under its jurisdiction as well as the four southern republics. 
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to eradicate Islam was over. Instead of creating a hard-headed atheist proletariat, 
the state would have to settle for close control over the “official” clergy while 
maintaining pressure against “unofficial” religious observance, a system that would 
survive into the post-Soviet period. 


Conclusion: Damaged but Not 
Destroyed 


Was the Soviet anti-Islamic campaign a success or a failure? Such an either-or 
question is too simple, of course. Obviously, the Soviets inflicted tremendous 
damage on Islam as the primary public (state) means of ordering society. As a 
matter of personal belief, morals, and a powerful private (nongovernmental) 
influence on society, however, Islam survived Communism. The interesting 
questions, then, have less to do with putative “success” or “failure” than with why 
the campaign took the course that it did and how the great conflict of rival belief 
systems affected the antagonists. 

The campaign against Islam was both carefully planned and utterly chaotic. 
Lenin’s government didn’t gain even nominal control over Turkestan until 1919 and 
then had to spend several years trying to repair the ravages of the civil war. The 
most significant damage was not physical (although the 1.6 million people dead of 
starvation should not be forgotten) but lay in the intense hostility and mistrust 
between Turkestanis and Europeans. Until 1922 the Bolshevik government in 
Tashkent (the Turkburo) concentrated on returning property to Islamic institutions 
and reopening Islamic courts and schools. It openly cooperated with Muslim clergy, 
establishing state-sponsored “spiritual administrations.” The administrations were 
not a wholly new creation; they had roots in both the Muslim Spiritual Assembly, 
which Catherine II had founded in 1788, and the Muslim tradition of judicial 
councils called mahkama-i Sharia. Ultimately, however, they were not a sign of 
Bolshevik friendship toward Islam, as most clergy were well aware. Like their 
Imperial predecessors, the administrations were designed to give the state control 
over the clergy; only those approved by the state could be members. The Bolshevik 
administrations went even further, being deliberately intended to split the clergy by 
giving reform-minded or pro-Soviet clergy a power base over and against 
traditionalists. This was the first step in the anti-Islamic campaign. 

The establishment of the Central Asian Bureau in 1922 can be used to mark the 
real founding of Soviet Central Asia. Sredazburo focused its energies on building 
the Central Asian republics and native party cadres. In 1923 it began the slow, but 
systematic, confiscation of waqf lands and properties, restriction and destruction of 
the courts, and restriction of the Muslim school system. By 1927 the party, now 
dominated by Stalin and his many supporters, was in a strong enough position to 
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launch a frontal assault to close the mosques, eliminate the clergy, and initiate 
sweeping changes in the traditional family structure and status of women. Once 
these goals had been substantially accomplished, the 1930s could be devoted to 
reorganizing the bureaucracy and cleaning up “survivals” (perezhitki) of feudalism. 
At every turn, however, party and state officials found that their expectations had 
come undone and that Islam was everywhere, only barely out of sight. 

Several factors contributed to the chaotic nature of the campaign. An important 
one during the 1920s was the sheer physical difficulty of trying to build and run a 
modern government in harsh terrain thousands of miles from Moscow. Roads and 
telephone lines had to be built, paper was in desperately short supply, public 
sanitation and health systems were primitive, mechanized transportation was rare, 
and even the police had trouble obtaining horses. The lack of paper and telephone 
lines made it extremely difficult for the Uzbek Communist Party to supervise local 
cell activities and almost impossible for Sredazburo or the Orgburo in Moscow to 
obtain accurate information about conditions on the ground. 

The government had not anticipated the consequences of rivalries between 
agencies Over scarce resources. When local municipal service agencies began to 
seize waqf assets from Narkompros, the state was almost powerless to stop them. 
As a result of the seizures, state plans to use waqf income to build a secular school 
system were largely sabotaged. Scarcity of building materials forced the state to put 
secular court chambers in mosques, because it was unable to construct new 
buildings. Not only was the partial takeover of mosques for secular purposes 
offensive to Muslims, but the mosques were not very well suited for use as courts. 
An even worse alternative was the tearing down of existing buildings to use their 
materials to build new ones. The Andijan incident of 1927 amounted to the 
destruction of a school in order to build a school, with results that common sense 
should have easily predicted. 

The Soviet system disdained common sense, however, which ultimately was 
one of the major causes of its downfall. The pattern of command seen here time and 
again was that the Orgburo and Politburo issued decrees that were very often vague 
and contradictory to one another. Regarding the attacks on Muslim clergy and 
mosques, it appears that the party launched action months, if not years, before 
formulating specific instructions for cadre behavior. Faced with impossible 
expectations and vague instructions (at best), it is not surprising that local officials 
stumbled around, here ignoring orders that they simply could not fulfill (the 1931 
decree on universal compulsory education), there fulfilling them with far too much 
zeal (closing mosques in Bukhara Okrug). 

In addition to these formidable problems, party personnel were in a constant 
state of flux, due to alternating purges and korenizatsiia-related promotions. Even 
if an official was actually qualified for his or her job, was not an alcoholic or an 
opium addict, and had a reasonable command of Russian and the local language (an 
exceedingly rare combination), she or he was very likely to be purged at some point. 
In some respects it is a wonder that the Communists accomplished as much as they 
did. 

The Soviet government attacked religion because its Marxist-Leninist ideology 
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dictated an atheist society. It also attacked because it could not tolerate any rival for 
power. While there was a period when historians tended to minimize the role of 
ideology in the USSR, it has regained prominence in recent debates, partly because 
blind adherence to ideology goes a long way toward explaining the incredible 
inefficiency and self-destructiveness of the system. 

The Politburo issued instructions based on how it thought that things should be, 
not on how they actually were. Sometimes this happened because ideological 
romance overrode the best advice of party members. Mirsaid Sultan Galiev and 
others repeatedly warned the party that only a cautious, educational approach would 
win Muslims over to atheism, that Russians preaching scientific materialism would 
only remind Muslims of Russians preaching Orthodoxy, and that the particulars of 
local cultures always had to be taken into account. In spite of agreeing with this 
advice in principle, in reality party officials had no patience with the process of 
winning people by conviction. It was slow, fraught with the danger that ideological 
compromise might creep in somewhere, and was far too unheroic for a group of 
people saturated with romantic fantasies of fighting on the barricades of the cotton 
front, the grain requisition front, the illiteracy front, and so on. Communist heroism 
demanded action and sacrifice, which is why Hamza’s fatally foolish attack on a 
holy site was held up as a great example of martyrdom for the true faith, even when, 
in fact, he damaged the godless movement. Similarly, the party could not wait for 
Muslims to decide on their own to close mosques and turn away from clergy or for 
economic modernization to improve women’s lives gradually. The entire First Five- 
Year Plan was predicated on unprecedented human effort yielding unprecedented 
results; exhortations to avoid hurting the feelings of believers simply could not 
match that level of drama. 

To my mind this preference for heroic drama over actual results raises the 
question of whether we are dealing with ideological or anti-ideological obsessions. 
Being driven by a theory without regard to the reality that theory supposedly 
describes would logically result in the rote application of that theory over and over 
again: Marx and Lenin promised that someday reality would comply. In some cases 
the Soviets did precisely that, notably in insisting on applying class differentiations 
everywhere—even small Arctic tribes like the Chukchi had to have “‘kulaks” and 
“poor peasants.” We have seen how party propagandists divided the Muslim clergy 
into “bourgeois,” “reactionary” and “feudal” elements, regardless of the vast 
differences between Turkestani and European historical development. 

For the most part, however, the anti-Islamic campaign was not an exercise in 
the blind application of ideology. The party repeatedly changed its ideology to fit 
immediate needs, especially in the crisis periods of the civil war and the Great 
Break. Lenin was probably being purely pragmatic (and cynical) when he promised 
Muslims their full cultural rights in November 1917 in order to reach the opposing 
goal of a homogenized international proletarian society. He believed that his ends 
justified any means, especially when the survival of Communism was at stake, but 
he believed in his Marxist vision with the fervor of a saint. Twelve years later, when 
the party line shifted from proclaiming that the paranji was evil because it 
dehumanized women and injured their health, to proclaiming that the paranji was 
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evil because it interfered with women’s labor in factory and field, it signaled a 
change in ends as well as means. Ideology did not appear to have a fixed role for 
Stalin; it was a firm guide in some cases and a tool to be changed as needed in 
others. 

What is most difficult to understand are the many instances under Stalin when 
the party proclaimed an ideological line but behaved differently in reality. The quiet 
abandonment of korenizatsiia, while insisting that the policy had worked well and 
was still in force, is a comprehensible case of trying to save face while correcting 
a mistake—Western governments have used this tactic for centuries. In contrast, the 
attacks on mosques and clergy are an example of direct denial, where in principle 
the people were turning away from mullas voluntarily, or the state bureaucracy was 
carefully overseeing the closure of mosques, but in reality the processes were being 
run by the secret police and/or were in a state of total chaos. One can argue, and 
some historians do, that this simply proves the brutal, filthy, lying nature of Stalin’s 
regime, which rested on cynicism and naked violence. This is certainly an appealing 
interpretation with much evidence to support it, not least the extensive memoir and 
samizdat literature that was published in the postwar period. 

But there is also plenty of evidence that, however much assault tactics may 
have accomplished the ultimate goal (a question in itself), party officials in Moscow 
and Central Asia fought against them. The most common reason was that 
perpetrators of “excesses” were violating party orders. However belated and/or 
inadequate, Moscow had issued instructions for how to close mosques, take over 
waqfs, and so on. The ethic of “iron party discipline” was strongly ingrained in 
senior officials, who were genuinely outraged when their orders were disobeyed. 
Moreover, if the party could not even control its own cadres, how could it claim to 
control the vastness of the Soviet empire? Repeated violations of party instructions 
and frustration of party efforts to stop these violations simply reminded Zelenskii, 
Ikramov, and others of how tenuous their hold on Central Asia was. 

Second, from the local view it became plain that, for the most part, these 
assault tactics did not accomplish anything positive for the Soviet regime. As 
Ikramov himself said regarding the violation of the Khudoyar-Otolik mosque, “If 
someone wants an uprising in Uzbekistan, all that is needed is several of these ugly 
incidents.” Forced mosque closings created outrage, the unveiling campaign injured 
or killed more women than it helped, and sending Godless activists to mosques on 
Muslim holidays occasionally resulted in murder, followed by state reprisals. The 
use of naked force undermined what little faith people had in the government, as 
when villagers in Khojent Okrug openly acknowledged that their opinions didn’t 
matter; the state would do what it wanted regardless. 

Brute tactics also turned out not to work in the plain sense, either. Mosques that 
were technically closed actually functioned, women who unveiled at party meetings 
reveiled to walk back home, clergy evaded taxes, and religious tenets continued to 
be taught after Muslim schools were closed, sometimes by teachers in Soviet 
schools. Thousands of clergy were eliminated, the Arabic script banned, and 
mosques physically destroyed, yet by the middle of World War II the regime gave 
up trying to destroy Islam and settled for a renewal of state-controlled spiritual 
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administrations run by thoroughly cowed clergy. 

So we have the spectacle of a regime that embarked on a course of action for 
ideological reasons, blatantly ignored the stated principles and strategies of that 
ideology, and pursued tactics that alienated the population and didn’t work very 
well anyway. The regime also studiously ignored the abundant evidence that its 
actions were undermining its own stated goals, to the point where it shot party 
members who called attention to this problem. By the time the 1936 Constitution 
was promulgated, the militant atheist clauses of Marxist-Leninist doctrine came to 
be honored mostly in the breach; religion would be controlled and occasionally 
persecuted but not destroyed by the inexorable forces of scientific materialism. The 
only religions that the party continued to make serious efforts to stamp out were 
Judaism, the Ukrainian Uniate Church, and the smaller Protestant sects that resisted 
state control, such as the evangelicals and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Given that these 
religions are still enduring hostility in the post-Soviet period, one can hardly 
attribute their problems to Communist ideology. 

If we consider for a moment the role of Marxism-Leninism as a quasi-religion, 
Stalin and his supporters, in fact, exhibited very little faith in their doctrine. They 
had inherited Trotsky’s and Lenin’s deep impatience with the slowness of historical 
processes, but the behavior of Stalin’s regime suggests that the only “ideology” in 
which it truly had faith was force and unquestioning obedience. The sub-text of 
Stalin’s militant atheism seemed to be “Yes, Marx and Lenin taught that religion 
would die under the withering gaze of science and socialist economic conditions 
(although Lenin was perfectly happy to shoot and jail clergy to hurry the process 
along). But the only thing that will really work is a full-bore attack.” It was that 
ideology—only absolute immediate obedience, obtained by any means, will attain 
the goals of the regime—that Stalin pursued blindly in the face of all evidence that 
he was destroying the very things for which he stood. 

It was an anti-ideology in the sense that it required no system of political 
thought to explicate it, so that the goals of the regime and the reasons for those 
goals could change fairly freely, and the gap between stated goals and reality could 
be brushed over with few qualms. In this nonsystem, bringing Islam back under the 
wing of state support in 1943 was acceptable because the regime perceived it as a 
defeated and controllable enemy. Obedience was the important thing; Marx’s ideal 
of an atheist proletariat could be left behind. One cannot label this anti-ideology 
simple amoral pragmatism, either, because forced obedience was pursued when it 
should have been obvious that it was not achieving the goal or was hurting the 
regime in other ways—only catastrophes on the scale of collectivization or 
imminent Nazi victory in 1941 forced Stalin to change course. A truly pragmatic 
leader would have dropped the failed strategy for something more successful before 
reaching the edge of the chasm. 

I don’t want to argue that Stalin consciously covered his faith in forced 
obedience with a Marxist-Leninist veneer, that he was consciously hypocritical. 
Despite valiant efforts by Richard Tucker and others, even once Stalin’s personal 
files are fully accessible, we will probably never really understand how his mind 
worked. I agree with Tucker, though, that Stalin desperately needed to believe some 
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things (that the purge victims were, in fact, guilty as charged, so they had to be 
tortured into signing confessions rather than simply shot), and that the correctness 
of his approach to religion was probably one of the things of which he succeeded 
in convincing himself. This view is partially supported by the published memoirs 
of his loyal servants Viacheslav Molotov and Lazar Kaganovich, which show no 
evidence that their authors felt they had ever done anything wrong.' Stalin’s 
psychology was complex and slippery; he was certainly aware of what he was doing 
but managed to avoid seeing the damage that his approach caused. 

One aspect of Stalin’s anti-Islamic campaign had deeper roots in Imperial 
Russia than in Marxism-Leninism: trying to ban circumcision, the paranji, and so 
on was trying to ban what made Muslims the Other to Russians. The tsars over a 
much longer period of time had pursued an inconsistent policy, treating some 
Muslims differently than others, launching and then dropping Russification 
campaigns, and after the eighteenth century generally seeming content to keep 
Muslims at a distance rather than trying to force them to become True Russians. 
Nonetheless, influential Russian thinkers such as Pestel and Ilminskii continued to 
believe that full Russification was the best way to guarantee the empire. What 
developed in the USSR by the mid-1930s was a much more concerted effort to 
homogenize the various peoples and push them all as much as possible into the 
same mold. One might even call this phenomenon Stalin’s version of “Russia one 
and indivisible,” the old Russian tendency to xenophobia and intolerance of 
difference that Lenin genuinely tried to eradicate. Even where national differences 
were celebrated (in the folk dance troupes, national poets, theaters, operas, etc.), 
these expressions of “national culture” still had to take a Russian/European form. 
This effort, too, was far from entirely successful, but it sank in enough that post- 
Soviet Uzbek spektakly celebrating independence look and feel very familiar to 
anyone who has seen similar Russian shows during the Soviet period.’ 

One final factor, prosaic but quite important, in the anti-Islamic campaign must 
be considered: the role of simple ignorance, stupidity, and lack of forethought. 
Moscow repeatedly issued orders that were either uselessly vague or that Central 
Asian officials found impossible to fulfill because of physical conditions or social 
conditions (especially in the case of the women’s campaign) or because one set of 
orders contradicted another. One explanation for this is that the state was blinded 
by ideology, and in some cases it was. Another is Machiavellian cunning—that 
Stalin deliberately created loopholes that allowed him to evade responsibility for 
the disastrous consequences of his policies. This makes a certain amount of sense 
until one sees the frantic efforts to backpedal before the damage grew too large or 
considers the massive disorganization that plagued the Soviet government at all 
levels. In order to function properly, a large-scale conspiracy needs sure 
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communication, guaranteed access to resources, and obedient members. The 
Communist Party claimed that it possessed all that, and many of its enemies 
believed the claim, but, as we have seen, the ragged reality was quite different. Even 
if it had wanted to, the Orgburo could not have issued practical instructions to 
Sredazburo because Moscow had very little accurate information about events and 
conditions in Central Asia. Sredazburo itself often had very little idea of what was 
going on in its fiefdom. Then there’s the fact that party officials had no idea what 
they were doing. They couldn’t, because no one had ever tried such a massive and 
deep social engineering project before. Second, the bulk of party activists were 
people who had been rapidly promoted from the depths, hurriedly trained, if they 
were lucky, and put to work. Stupid mistakes were the inevitable result, 
compounded by the never-ending language problems and the likelihood that no 
sooner had someone gained real expertise than they were purged. The party’s 
emphasis on unquestioning loyalty itself bred stupidity; people with original and 
effective ideas became rarer and rarer as time went on. Finally, Stalin’s striving for 
instant results and the underlying romantic fantasies of the Great Break made 
careful thinking through of actions and their potential consequences impossible. 
Zhenotdel leaders never stopped to consider what might happen if thousands of 
Muslim women suddenly unveiled; it would have ruined their grand vision of 
Communist (Russian) heroes liberating their backward Oriental sisters. This is a 
point were ideology returns to haunt us, with great abstract ideas blinding their 
executors to mundane reality. 

This book has discussed how the atheist campaign was also significantly 
hampered by malingering and disobedience on the part of native party members and 
state employees at all but the highest levels, even though Ikramov, Hamza, and a 
few others worked very hard to destroy Islam. The failure of bloody terror to 
eradicate this kind of behavior must have completely confounded higher party 
officials. The Central Asian party members who did work against Islamic 
institutions, whether affiliated with the Union of Militant Godless or not, were 
probably motivated more by power politics than Communist ideology. Those who 
became high government officials in the 1920s remembered the ulama and other 
clergy as supporters of regimes that they had despised and fought against before 
1917. Eventhough they still considered themselves Muslim (Akmal Ikramov seems 
to have been one of the very few exceptions), they were quite willing to destroy the 
old Islamic establishment as a remnant of a hated system. Younger officials and 
those who joined the party and government later did not have the same personal 
associations of the clergy with the emirs and bays, but they had signed on with a 
government system that tolerated no rivals, and so protecting their own livelihoods 
and families meant at least a superficial support of the anti-Islamic campaign. This 
led to the curious phenomenon, noted throughout the Soviet period, of party 
officials who would close down a mosque one day and hire a mulla to do the funeral 
of a relative the next. This dualistic attitude on the part of many Central Asian 
bureaucrats contributed mightily to the confusion of anti-Islamic efforts and the 
survival of Islam. 

The clergy themselves did not behave as Communist theorists had expected 
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they would or as later scholars have portrayed them. They were neither inflexible 
fanatics who thought only in terms of violent opposition nor entirely hapless victims 
of Communist brutality. While the state knew how to deal with the clergy who did 
fall into those categories, it had not anticipated the strength of those who were 
willing to adapt Islam to coexist with Communism. In 1923 the party sponsored 
reformist clergy, but by 1927 the party had come to feel very threatened by these 
same clergy. The various factions of socialists had always reserved their greatest 
enmity for each other rather than for the capitalists, and likewise the party in Central 
Asia felt a much more direct threat from a rival that resembled it, even if only 
superficially, than from more distant opponents. 

The campaign to liberate women threw conflicts among the Muslim clergy into 
high relief. The majority were fiercely opposed to any change in women’s status and 
encouraged or joined in acts of violence against women who unveiled or acted 
independently of men. This, in turn, allowed the government to hold them up for 
ridicule as fanatics who wanted to keep women in chains of dark ignorance rather 
than join the modern world. Other clergy supported unveiling, either out of personal 
conviction or more political considerations, a feeling that they stood a better chance 
of retaining power by supporting a movement that they could not stop in any case. 
The clergy who supported women’s liberation, in turn, revealed a split in the 
government, between those who wanted to use these mullas to further the campaign 
and those who feared that any collaboration with liberal clergy would taint the 
atheist credentials of the Communist Party. Ultimately, the anticollaborationist view 
prevailed, which provided additional motivation to exterminate the liberal clergy. 
The party’s response to the unexpected strength of the reformists was to strike at 
them with greater vehemence and violence than they used against the most 
intransigent conservatives. Nonetheless, reformist ideas hung on well into the 
1930s. 

Focus on the surprising disobedience of Communists and the resiliency of 
Islam may lead one to forget or downplay the brutality of the campaign. Despite the 
many obstacles, the unexpected developments, and the problems caused by its own 
incompetence, the Communist Party did succeed in inflicting a tremendous amount 
of damage on Central Asian Islam. Over time the traditional legal, financial, and 
educational structures of Muslim society were destroyed, leaving the Soviet 
structures unrivaled. While it took much longer to close the mosques than had been 
planned, many small mosques and all of the great mosques and madrasas ceased to 
function independently some time after World War II, although during 1961-1963 
Khrushchev still closed 3,567 mostly unregistered mosques in Uzbekistan alone.” 
The Soviets wiped out the most learned and active clergy and destroyed several 
generations of teachers, so that succeeding generations had to rely on fragmentary 
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and fading memories of prayers, texts, and rituals. Not least among the victims were 
the tens of thousands of women who were beaten, raped, and murdered by Muslim 
men in response to the efforts of women’s would-be liberators. 

While militant atheists did not achieve many of their immediate goals in 
Stalin’s time, they contributed to the forces that ultimately did more damage to 
traditional Central Asian Islam than anything else, namely, modernity. The radical 
changes wrought by the Soviets in the economic, social, educational, and political 
structure of Central Asia gave young Uzbeks a host of new opportunities, if they 
were willing to play by the masters’ rules. Those rules included at least a public lip 
service paid to atheism, success in the educational system (which meant acceptance 
of the Russophilic, atheist values enforced there), and learning to say what superiors 
wanted to hear. However, the new Soviet structures and the pupils whom they 
produced did not begin to exert significant influence in Uzbekistan until the late 
1930s (with the generation that took power after the Terror) and did not take deep 
root until after World War II. At that, the Soviet system made its most profound 
impact on the small stratum of the Uzbek urban elite; the vast majority of rural 
Uzbeks were much less affected by the enforcement of Communist values. 

Itis also important to recognize that Central Asians, while certainly subordinate 
and often oppressed within the Soviet Union, were not entirely powerless either and 
found ways to assert their own goals and desires. The Soviet Union was not simply 
Russia, Ukraine, and a collection of colonial appendages but an empire of many 
peoples with vastly unequal amounts of power trying to create and preserve their 
own niches. It is a final irony not only that they succeeded where Stalin failed but 
that part of why they succeeded was that Stalin did so much to destroy any chance 
of Communism’s functioning well. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
BKP, KhKP: Bukharan Communist Party, Khorezmian Communist Party 
Ispolburo: Ispolnitel’noe politicheskoe biuro (executive political bureau) 


Komkhoz: Kommunal’ noe khoziastvo (municipal economy, in charge of collective services 
such as streets, firefighting, etc.) 


Mestkhoz: housing authority 
NKlu: Narodnyi kommissariat iustitsii (People’s Commissariat of Justice) 


Narkompros: Narodnyi kommissariat prosveshcheniia (People’s Commissariat of 
Enlightenment, in charge of education) 


NKVD: Narodnyi kommissariat vnutrennykh del (People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs; 
name of the secret police from 1934 to 1945) 


Narkomzdrav: Narodnyi kommissariat zdravookhranenii (People’s Commissariat of Health) 
Oblast: administrative unit; a province 


OGPU: Ob’ edinennoe gosudarstvennoe politicheskoe upravlenie (Unified State Political 
Administration; name of the secret police from 1922 to 1934) 


Orgburo: Organizational’noe biuro (party bureau in charge of managing administrative 
duties and personnel) 


ONO: Otdel narodnogo obrazovaniia (local-level department of education) 


Raikom: raion (district) party committee 
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SVB: Soiuz Voinstvuiushchikh Bezbozhnikov (Union of Militant Godless) 


Sredazburo TsK VKP(b): Central Asian Bureau of the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party, 1922-1934 


TsDU: Tsentral’noe dukhovnoe upravlenie (Central Spiritual Administration); 
administrative body of Muslim clergy at Ufa from 1917 to 1936 


TsK KPT: Central Committee of the Communist Party of Turkestan 
TsK KP(b)Uz: Central Committee of the Communist Party (bolshevik) of Uzbekistan 


TsKK: Tsentral’naia Kontrolnaia Kommissiia (Central Control Commission) of the 
Communist Party. In charge of internal party discipline, 1921-1932. 


TsIK: Tsentral’nyi Ispolnitel’nyi Komitet (Central Executive Committee), a state sector 
organ equivalent to the party’s Central Committee 


TurkTsIK: Turkestan Central Executive Committee 


VTsIK: Vserossiiski Tsentral’nyi Ispolnitel’nyi Komitet (All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee) 


ZAGS: Zapisi aktov grazhdanskogo sostoianiia (state registrar’s office) 


Zhenotdel: Women’s section of Communist Party organs 


UZBEK TERMS 


Adat: customary law, pre- or extra-Islamic, more common among nomad groups 
Bai: a landowner or wealthy farmer; also spelled bay 


Basmachi: a Turkestani guerrilla movement fighting against the Russians, ca. 1918-1927. 
See also Qurbashi 


Chachvon: a veil covering the face, worn under the paranji 
Charakar/chairiker: agricultural laborer working rented land; sharecropper 
Dehqon: a Central Asian peasant farmer 

Fetwa: a religious order or ruling issued by a leading Muslim cleric 

Hajj: the pilgrimage to Mecca 

Hujum: lit., “assault”; the radical unveiling campaign of 1927-1929 


Ijtihad: original interpretive thought in Islamic law 
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Ishan: the leader of a Sufi group, often revered as holy 

Jadid: a movement of the Central Asian Muslim intelligentsia of the late nineteenth — early 
twentieth centuries to modernize Islam by introducing Western educational methods into 
Muslim schools 

Madrasa: Muslim secondary school, place for training clergy 


Mahalla: neighborhood or quarter in a city 


Mahkama-i Sharia: council of religious judges; Muslim Spiritual Administration in Central 
Asia, 1923-1928 


Mahr: sum specified in the marriage contract to support a divorced or widowed wife 
Majlis: a representative assembly 

Maktab: Muslim primary school 

Mardikar: landless agricultural laborer 

Mazar: the tomb of a revered saint that is the object of pilgrimage 

Mudarris: teacher in a madrasa 

Muhtasibat: name of spiritual administrations used in Kyrgyzstan and Turkmenistan 
Murid: the disciple of a Sufi ishan 

Mutawalli: Muslim cleric who acts as the administrator of a waqf 

Nazir: minister or commissar 

Paranji: full-length robe worn by Uzbek women 

Qadi: a judge of Muslim law; also spelled kazi 

Qadimchilar: conservative or traditionalist clergy 

Qalandar: a traveling Sufi adept 

Qalin: bride-price, paid by the groom’s family to the bride’s 


Qorikhona: technically school where reciters of the Quran were trained; also used 
interchangeably with maktab 


Qurbashi: leader among the Basmachi; may refer to a separate category of anti-Soviet 
guerrillas 
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Qurultai: Communist Party congress. Word taken from Mongol history 
Rais: chief cleric in the Bukharan emirate; in the Soviet period any kind of boss or chief 


Shakhsei-vakhsei: Russian name for Shii ritual mourning of Hussein, the martyred son of 
Ali 


Sharia: Muslim religious law 

Sufi: an adherent of the mystical strain of Islam, Sufism 

Sunna: the record of Muhammad’s actions, studied as a guide to proper behavior 
Tabib: a native traditional healer 

Taqlid: unthinking adherence to tradition 


Ulama: lit., “scholars,” the most intellectual and orthodox of the Muslim clergy. Plural of 
Arabic alim 


Wadf: property given as endowments to mosques, schools, hospitals, and so on. The 
properties provided financial support for these institutions, and a tax break for their owner. 


Zakat: a tax required by the Sharia to help support the poor 
Zikr: repetitious, mystical exercises designed to bring the Sufi practitioner to ecstatic union 


with God. Often repetitions of the names of God or the Shahada, “There is no god but God, 
and Muhammad is His Prophet.” 
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